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FREDERICK, surnamed the Great, 
Frederick William, was born in January, 1712. 

The nature of the father of Frederick the 
Great was arbitrary and bad, and the habit of 
exercising absolute power had made him fright- 
fully savage. What then must have been the 
education of his son, exposed to the unreasoning 
fury of a tyrannical disposition and an un- 
governed exaction. 

The palace of Frederick William was hell, 
and his son Frederick and his daughter Wilhel- 
mina, (afterward Margravini of Bareuth,) were 
in an especial manner the objects of his aversion. 
His own mind was uncultivated, he despised 
literature, he hated infidels, papists, and meta- 
physicians, and did not well understand in what 
they differed from. each other. He regarded the 
tastes of his son for literary pursuits as effemi- 
nate, for to him the business of life was to drill 
and be drilled, while the prince-royal hated and 
shunned the parade. The tyranny of his father 
became worse as the son grew older. He was 
guilty of some youthful indiscretions, to which 
a kind and wise parent would have shown in- 
dulgence. At a later period, he was accused, 
truly or falsely, of vices from which History 
averts her eyes, and which even Satire blushes 
to name; but the offenses of his youth were not 
characterized by a peculiar turpitude. They 
excited transports of rage in-the king, who 
imagined that he made ample atonement to 
Heaven in holding the softer passions in detesta- 
tion. 

He broke his son’s flute, kicked the, prince, 
beat him and dragged him about by the hair. 
At dinner the plates were hurled at his head. 
On one occasion his fatber knocked him down, 
dragged him along the floor to a window, and 
was with difficulty prevented from strangling 


son of! him with the cord of the curtain. 





The princess 
and the queen were insulted for preventing this 
murder. 

Driven to despair, the unhappy youth tried to 
run away, then the fury of the tyrant rose to 
madness. The prince was an officer in the 
army, his flight was therefore desertion, and 
desertion in his majesty’s eyes was the worst of 
crimes. An accomplice of the prince, in spite 
of the recommendation of a court-martial, was 
mercilessly put to death. It seemed probable 
that the prince himself would suffer a like fate. 
It was with difficulty that the intercession of the 
States of Holland, of the kings of Sweden and 
Poland, and of the Empress of Germany, saved 
the House of Brandebourg from the stain of an 
unnatural murder. After months of cruel sus- 
pense, Frederick learned that his life would be 
spared. He remained, however, long a prisoner ; 
but he was not on that account to be pitied. 
He found in his jailers a tenderness which he 
had never found in his father; his table was not 
sumptuous, but he had wholesome food in suffi- 
cient quantity to appease hunger; he could read 
the Henriade without being kicked, and play the 
flute without having it broken over his head. 

When the imprisonment ended, Frederick had 
attained the age of manhood. Suffering had 
matured his understanding, while it had har- 
dened his heart and soured his temper. He 
submissively accepted a wife from his father’s 
hand, who was a wife only in name. 

He served with credit under Prince Eugene, 
during a campaign marked by no extraordinary 
events. He was permitted at this period to keep 
another establishment for his private use. Partly 
to conciliate the king, and in a measure from 
inclination, he devoted a portion of his time to 
political and military business, and thus gradu- 
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ally acquired such an aptitude for affairs, as his 
most intimate associates were not aware that he 
possessed. 

His education had been entirely French. The 
long ascendancy which Louis XIV had enjoyed, 
and the eminent merit of the tragic and comic 
dramatists, of the satirists, and of the preachers 
who flourished under that magnificent prince, 
had made the French language predominant in 
Europe. Even in countries which had a national 
literature, and which could boast of names 
greater than those of Racine, of Moliere and of 
Massillon, in the country of Dante, in the coun- 
try of Cervantes, in the country of Shakspeare 
and Milton—the intellectual fashions of Paris 


had been in a great measure adopted. Germany 


had not yet produced a single masterpiece of 
poetry or eloquence. In Germany, therefore, 
the French taste reigned without rival and with- 
out limit. Every youth of rank was taught to 
speak and write French. That he should speak 
and write his own was considered comparatively 
unimportant. 

‘*My son,” wrote Frederick William, ** shall 
not learn Latin, and more than that I will not 
suffer anybody to mention such a thing to me.” 

One of the preceptors ventured to read the 
Golden Bull, in the original, with the prince- 
royal. Frederick William entered the room and 
broke out in his usual style. 

‘*Raseal, what are you at there ?” 

**Please your majesty,’’ answered the pre- 
ceptor, ‘‘I was explaining the Golden Bull to 
his royal highness.” 

‘Pil Golden Bull you, you scoundrel,” 
answered the Majesty of Prussia. Up went the 
king’s cane, and away ran the terrified tutor; 
and Frederick’s classical studies ended forever. 

It was after this period that Frederick con- 
ceived his notorious admiratory passion of 
Voltaire. 

Early in the year 1740, Frederick William 
met death with a firmness and dignity worthy 
of a better man, and Frederick, who had just 
completed his twenty-eighth year, became King 
of Prussia. His character was little understood. 
He had good abilities beyond a doubt, many, 
however, regarded him as a sensual and intel- 
lectual voluptuary. Nobody had expected that 
a tyrant of extraordinary military and political 
talents, of industry more extraordinary still, 
without faith, without mercy, and without fear, 
had ascended the throne. 

Frederick William had been desirous that his 
son should marry the Princess of Bevern, and 
although the prince did not wish to marry, ex- 
cept in order to be his own master, he agreed to 
do so in order to conciliate his father. 

The princess-royal of Bevern was tall, of 
very fair complexion, with a delicate bloom. 





Her eyes were light blue, and her face so in- 
fantile and charming, that she might be taken 
for a girl of twelve. Her hair was light and 
curled naturally—her teeth, however, were black 
and irregular. Her manner was coquettish, but 
unpolished, and a defect in her speech made it 
difficult to understand her words. 

Frederick, however, did not exactly dislike 
her—he considered her very pleasing, and looked 
forward to her improvement by education. 

In the beginning of June, 1733, Frederick, 
accompanied by the king, the queen, and the 
whole court of Berlin, repaired to Salzdahuhm, 
near Wolfenbiittel, to recieve the hand of his 
bride. 

The nuptial ceremony was performed on the 
12th of June, by Abbot Mosheim, in the ducal 
chapel. The grandfather of the princess, Duke 
Louis Rudolph, of Wolfenbiittel, neglected 
nothing that lay in his power for the entertain- 
ment of his illustrious guests; and Frederick 
William gave the bride a costly set of jewels, 
which, with other presents, were valued at 
200,000 dollars 

The whole court of Brunswick accompanied 
the bride to the Prussian capital, into which she 
made her entry on the 27th of June, with a 
train of sixty carriages. 

Among the festivities which took place at 
Berlin during the stay of these visitors, was a 
grand review near that capital. 

As soon as the nuptial festivities were over, 
Frederick and his bride withdrew into rural 
retirement at Ruppin. His father gave him that 
manor, and in 1734 purchased for him the man- 
sion of Rhenisberg, in a romantic situation not 
far from the town, and had it rebuilt. This 
place became his favorite residence. 

On the day of Frederick William’s death, the 
court, (owing to the fact that the prince-royal 
was living, and had, since his marriage, been 
living separated from the wife bestowed on him 
by his father,) anticipated a divorcee. 

After his father had expired, however, 
Frederick entered the apartment of his wife, 
who was almost fainting from apprehension of 
her fate, and thus addressed her, ‘‘ Madam,” 
said he, ‘*the whole kingdom knows in what 
manner I haye accompanied you to the altar, 
you, yourself, know how I have lived with you 
since that time. You imagine, perhaps, now 
that lam master of my actions, that I shall re- 
nounce engagements made against my own will. 
But learn, madam, that your patience, your 
gentleness, your unalterable affection, and a 
thousand other virtues, with which Heaven has 
endowed you, have opened my eyes. Hitherto, 
something in my character has prevented my 
making this avowal. I wished to delay it till 
the moment when I could convince the whole 
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world that it was sincere, as well as free and 
voluntary. This moment, madam, has arrived, 
and I now invite you to share a throne of which 
you are most worthy.” 

The new king, after this interview, presented 
his wife to the whole assembled court, saying, 
‘¢This is your queen,” and kissed and embraced 
her before them in the tenderest manner. Be 
this as it may, we know that the queen, who to 
use her own words, had not borne children 
‘solely through the dispensation of Heaven,” 
was presented during the course of this year 
with the Schonhausen palace, near Berlin, where 
she passed the summer months until her death, 
residing in winter in the palace of the capital. 
Though, as princess-royal, she had constantly 
lived with her husband at Rheinsberg, and is 
even said to have had some influence with him, 
yet, after his accession to the throne, they be- 
came almost strangers to one another, but 
Frederick, on all occasions, did ample justice to 
her virtues. He himself, however, paid her but 
one visit at Schonhausen, and she never saw his 
favorite residence at Sans-Souci. When they 
were both at Berlin, where the king resided 
habitually during the season of lent, and for 
some time before the reviews, he and his brothers 
dined several times in the course of the year, 
on Sundeys, with the queen; and after his ex- 
ample, the whole court and foreign ambassadors 
always treated her with the highest respect. 
He frequently addressed to her little billets in 
French prose or verse. The queen would reply 
in the same strain. Possessing a perfect know- 
ledge of French, she translated a number of 
German religious works into that language, in a 
masterly manner. When these were finished 
she sent them to the king, who returned a copy 
of his own works. 

The life of this so-much tried princess was 
devoted to piety, beneficence and industry. Out 
of her allowance of 41,000 dollars, she gave 
24,000 to the poor. To the king she felt the 
fondest attachment. Religious and scientific 
pursuits engrossed her time. She had a select 
library, and frequently invited men of learning, 
especially divines, to her table. 

The king never invited her to Sans-Souci, and 
either modesty or pride prevented her from 
seeking an invitation. 

In his will, Frederick assigned to her an in- 
crease of income, adding, ‘‘I desire my succes- 
sor to pay the respect due to the widow of 
his uncle, and to a princess of distinguished 
virtue.” 

We will now give a sketch of one of the most 
memorable events of the life of Frederick the 
Great, namely the battle of Lissa. 

No sovereign ever took possession of a throne 
with a clearer title than the arch-duchess, Maria 





Theresa, wife of Francis of Lorraine, and 
daughter of Charles VI., Emperor of Germany, 
the last descendant, in the male line, of the 
house of Austria; but as Frederick the Great 
said of himself, in excuse for not upholding her, 
‘* Ambition, interest, the desire of making people 
talk about me, carried the day, and I decided 
for war.”’ 

The war-cry had resounded through Europe— 
‘* Let us die for our king—Maria Theresa.” 

There was one period, during the eventful 
Seven Years’ War, in which the fortune of Fred- 
erick the Great seemed to have entirely deserted 
him. It was immediately after the battle of 
Kollin, fought on the 8th of June, 1757. Fred- 
erick, in consequerice of suddenly changing the 
order of battle, had been completely defeated, 
by the Austrians, with the loss of thirteen thou- 
sand of his best soldiers, and compelled to raise 
the siege of Prague, and retire from Bohemia, 
just as he was on the eve of making a conquest 
of that pert of the Austrian dominions. 

Nothing appeared to be wanting, says a con- 
temporary historian, to complete Frederick's 
misfortunes. The glory had departed from his 
arms; his soldiers had ceased to confide in him 
as before; his conduct was criticised, and his 
character made to suffer, by detractors; even 
his own brother William first complained of and 
then quarreled with him. The inexorable king 
was greatly displeased; he broke the heart of 
his brother by his reproaches; and William re- 
tired from the army, to expire in the following 
year at a country seat. He lost his mother, 
whom he loved with more affection than he was 
supposed to be capable of feeling, and the state 
of his affairs was such that his kingdom appeared 
irrevocably lost. His allies, under the Duke of 
Cumberland, had just been captured at Closter- 
severn, leaving the French at liberty to turn 
their arms against him in Saxony; his general, 
Lehwald, had been defeated in a desperate battle 
with 24,000 Prussians against 100,000 Russians, 
under Apraxin, who was committing the most 
frightful devastations in Prussia; twenty thou- 
sand Swedes had already entered Prussian Po- 
merania; one Austrian army had entered Silesia 
and laid siege to Schweidnitz, while another, 
penetrating through Lusatia, passed the Prus- 
sian armies and laid Berlin itself under contri- 
bution. Frederick anticipated nothing short. of 
his own ruin and the ruin of his family. He 
saw the whole extent of his peril. His sleep 
was broken, his mind was agitated with a sense 
of impending misery and dishonor; yet he re- 
solved never to be taken alive, and never to 
make peace on condition of descending from his 
place among the powers of Europe. If death 
were to be his fate, and nothing appeared more 
probable, he had chosen deliberately the mode 
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of dying; he carried n sure and speedy poison 
with him in a small glass case. 

His resolution once taken, the great king was 
speedily in motion. He determined, though his 
army numbered but 22,000, to give battle to the 
united forces of the French and Austrians, 60,000 
strong, under Soubin. At Rosbach, the king 
took post upon a height, when the enemy, 
curious to see whether or not he would have 
the courage to make a stand against them, ad- 
vanced toward his camp. Their object was to 
surround him completely, and to put an end to 
the war at once by taking him prisoner. The 
Prussians fired not a single shot, but remained 
perfectly quiet, apparently unprepared for, or 
not taking any notice of thé movements of the 
enemy ; the smoke ascending from their cooking 
fires indicated their present occupation, while 
Frederick himself took his meal with the general 
officers and staff, with the appearence of the 
greatest coolness and indifference. At length, 
at half past two in the afternoon, the favorable 
moment arrived; Frederick issued his orders, 
the tents were struck, and the army formed in 
order of battle as if by magic, while the artil- 
lery opened a destructive fire, and Seidlitz with 
his cavalry dashed into the battalions of the 
enemy. ‘The French were overwhelmed by the 
rapidity of action of the Germans, and routed 
in less than half an hour, before they could be 
formed into line. Some of them fled to the 
middle states of the erapire, others did not stop 
until they had placed the Rhine between them- 
selves and the victors. Seven thousand prison- 
ers remained in the hands of the king, including 
nine generals and three hundred and twenty 
officers, together with ninety-three pieces of can- 
non, and twenty-two standards. On this glorious 
day, Frederick lost only one hundred and 
sixty-five killed, and three hundred and fifty 
wounded. 

Charles of Lorraine, with a mighty power, 
had taken possession of Silesia, whither Fred- 
erick now hastened. On the 5th of December, 
exactly one month after the day at Rosbach, he 
met that general at Leuthen, with thirty thou- 
sand men. The Austrians numbered sixty thou- 
sand, and in their plan of the battle extended 
their lines over a space of five miles; Frederick 
hoped to make up the deficiency of his numbers 
by the celerity of his mancuvres, and had again 
recourse to the oblique order of battle, and in 
four short hours his sagacity, tact and courage 
obtained one of the most glorious victories re- 
corded in history. On the battle-field Frederick 
conferred the dignity of marshal upon the Prince 
of Dessau, who had led on the grand ‘attack, in 
the following characteristic words: ‘ Field- 
marshal, I congratulate you on the success of 
she battle.” The darkness of the night saved 








the enemy from annibilation, but Frederick was 
determined to secure the fruits of this glorious 
day. In order to get possession of the bridge 
which crossed the Schweidnitz near Lissa; he 


‘selected Ziethen and a troop of hussars, and set 


out with a few guns on the road to that town. 
The party entered Lissa in perfect silence, but 
not unnoticed. Very soon a spirited fire was 
opened upon them by the Austrians in the 
houses, which the Prussians returned by dis- 
charges from their cannon. A scene of general 
confusion ensued, and Frederick, who knew the 
ground well, led his officers away to the mansion 
of the lord of the manor of Lissa. At his en- 
trance he was met by a number of Austrian 
officers of different ranks, who, roused from 
their supper by the firing, were looking after 
their horses, and rushing with lights in their 
hands from the rooms and stair-cases. They 
were so petrified with astonishment at seeing 
the king and his adjutants dismount, that they 
could not take advantage of their numbers to 
obtain possession of his person. Frederick de- 
manded a lodging, and the Austrian generals 
and the staff officers seized the lights and con- 
ducted the king up the stair-case into one 0’ the 
best rooms. Here they presented one another 
to him, and an agreeable conversation on gene- 
ral subjects ensued. In the mean time, Prus- 
sian officers continued to arrive in such numbers 
that Frederick at last asked in surprise where 
they all came from, and learned that his whole 
army Was on its way to Lissa. The troops had 
silently and seriously broken up the camp, and 
each man marched forward, meditating on the 
events of the day. The cold night breeze swept 
along the fields, carrying with it the groans of 
the wounded and the dying. Suddenly a grena- 
dier set up the old German chant, ‘«* Nun dankst 
alle Gott,” which was immediately taken up by 
the whole army, consisting of 25,000 men. The 
darkness and traquillity of the night—the hor- 
rors of the battle-field, where at every step the 
foot trod upon a corpse—lent an awful degree 
of solemnity to the song; and even the wounded 
forgot for a time their sufferings, whilst taking 
part in this general act of thanksgiving. A new 
spirit of strength sustained the weary warriors, 
when on a sudden a loud and continued shout 
burst from every tongue, on hearing the can- 
nonade in Lissa, and each vied with the other as 
to who should be the first to come to theaid of 
the sovereign. 

Well might Frederick exclaim that in the eare 
of such troops the destinies of Prussia were 
safe. In the battle of Leuthen twenty-seven 
thousand Austrians were killed, wounded or 
taken, fifty stand of colors, a hundred guns, and 
four thousand wagons fell into the hands of the 
king. Breslau opened its gates, Silesia was re- 
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conquered, and Charles of Lorraine retired to 
hide his confusion in Brussels. In one month, 
Frederick had extricated himself from his diffi- 
culties, with an exhibition of genius and energy 
unparalled in the annals of the world. 

Let us now turn to the last year of this great 
king’s life time, for certainly that Frederick was 
a great military monarch, no one has ever de- 
nied. 

In the begining of the year 1785, the health 
of the old king became extremely variable. In 
the spring he had a slight attack of gout. The 
waters of Egerin Bohemia, failed in their usual 
beneficial effects. Although so much broken, 
there must have been a majesty in the presence 
of the old warrior. The Count de Segur, who 
had served under Washington in America, and 
who visited the king in 1785 on his way to Peters- 
burg as ambassador, sketches his person in this 
last year but one of his life, with a feeling of 
admiration. 

**T contemplated this great man,’’ said he, 
with extraordinary curiosity. ‘Vast in genius, 
| beheld him short in stature. Under the weight 
of his glory, I beheld him bent as if by long 
toils. His blue coat, worn out like his body, 
his long boots coming up above his knees, and 
his waistcoat covered with snuff, formed a singu- 
lar and yet imposing tout-ensemble. The fire of 
his eye indicated that his mind had not grown 
old. For though he carried himself like an in- 
valid, still there was something about him which 
told that he could fight like a young soldier. 
Notwithstanding his low stature, he appeared to 
those who approached him as one greater than 
other living men.” 

The same year, 1785, brought two other emi- 
nent military officers who had fought in America, 
Lord Cornwallis and the Marquis of La Fayette, 
to witness the grand manceuvres of the Prussian 
army, and to make the personal acquaintance of 
the great king. 

The Duke of York, of whom Frederick after- 
ward said to Zimmermann, ‘‘I love him as dearly 
as if he were my own child,” came also at the 
same time for his improvement in military 
science; and lastly, the Count of Mirabeau ar- 
rived in January, to catch the last rays of the 
setting sun. 

Between the Silesian reviews and the manceu- 
vres at Potsdam, Frederick was in tolerable 
health. On the 18th September, however, he 
had a violent attack of apoplexy, followed on 
the ensuing week by a spell of gout. 

Frederick secing tears in the eyes of his 
ehambre-hussar, who attended him during the 
night of the latter attack, said to him: ‘Your 
sympathy does me more good than my medicine. 
I ought to make you my physician, but I must 
consult my doctors first.”’ 





Though approaching the end of his earthly 
career, Frederick paid the same attention to the 
duties of government, as in’ his best health. 
The German confederation, the treaty with North 
America, and other political measures, attest the 
energy with which he conducted the foreign re- 
lations of his country. 

The king also devoted himself to the affairs of 
the interior, with the same zeal that he had 
shown on the year of his accession to kingly 
power. All plans for the benefit of the country, 
projected or in progress, were taken hold of in 
a vigorous manner and happily completed. The 
father of his country, for such the undaunted 
military tyrant was, repaired the extensive mis- 
chief done by the inundations of the Vistulu, 
the Warthe, and the Oder. Besides the repara- 
tion of the dykes, half a million was devoted to 
repair the sufferings of the poor country-people. 

The crops of the northern provinces were this 
year very deficient; the king took such im- 
mediate measures that the price of corn in his 
dominions did not rise too high, and a consider- 
able quantity of grain could be exported from 
Memel, Konigsberg, Elbing, and Danzig, to 
Sweeden and Denmark. 

Notwithstanding his painful and hopeless con- 
dition, he withdrew not a moment from the 
minor duties of the throne. He read all dis- 
patches from his foreign ministers, dictated 
answers to them from four till seven, and kept 
up the ordinary correspondence with his cabinet 
ministry on matters of general policy. Daily 
correspondence was also maintained with the 
departments of justice and finance. Without 
the assistance of any minister or general, he 
conducted the whole. of his military correspond- 
ence, dictating ordérs, classic in their spirit and 
manner, to his cabinet-councillors and aides-de- 
camp, and at the same time taking the petty 
distress of the most humble, unknown individual 
in the remotest corner of his kingdom as much 
to heart as the honor of his crown. 

The winter passed in great pain and suffering, 
consumptive symptoms having manifested them- 
selves. One day, after great tortures from his 
illness, and the violent remedies that were 
necessary, a chair had been placed for the king 
in his garden. Observing two grenadiers stand- 
ing with grounded arms, motionless as statues 
on account of his presence. ‘‘ Walk up and 
down,” said he, ‘‘as if I were not here. You 
cannot stand on one spot as long as | can sit.” 

Preuss speaks with the warmest admiration of 
this extraordinary man. ‘‘Incomparable, when 
one surveys the written monuments of his in- 
dustry as a sovereign, accumulated at this time 
of trial, and finds the unwenkened spirit, the 
undiminished attention to business, fresh and 
active even on the brink of the grave.” He 
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retained at the same time his serenity of mind. 
Faithful friends still delighted him with social 
intercourse, and in the pursuits of science, he 
amused himself with reviewing and studying the 
heroes of past ages. Only too soon for the 
good of his country, was he to become a great 
and glorious historical personage. 

The great king had, however, the weakness 
of being exceedingly fond of eating, and un- 
fortunately of such things as were most calcu- 
lated toinjure him. ‘His cooks,” said Zimmer- 
mann, ‘‘ were his worst enemies.” 

Dolgoruki, the Russian minister, had resided 
in Berlin, and had much endeared himself to 
Frederick, and it was with great grief that the 
king parted from him, when the Empress of 
Russia recalled him to his own country. Count 
Romanzow, Dolgoruki’s successor, declared that 
he never witnessed a more touching scene than 
the parting, in the apartment of any sovereign. 

The king rode out for the last time on the 
fourth of July, and returned so ill that he was 
speechless. 

Dropsy now manifested itself and Frederick's 
sufferings increased. Nothing, however, could 
disturb his equanimity. His usual calm, com- 
posed and cheerful look still pervaded his 
countenance; he lived without ever adverting 
to his condition or his death, but conversing 
with his companions on literature, ancient and 
modern history, and the passing events of 
the day, while he still manifested great interest 
in agriculture, horticulture, and the gardens he 
was engaged in planning. 

One day while gazing out upon the sun, he 
exclaimed: ‘I shall soon be nearer to thee.” 

It was not until the last weeks of his life that 
the king desired the attendance of his cabinet- 
councillors at four in the morning, instead of 
their coming at six or seven as before. In ac- 
quainting them with this alteratiop, he uttered 
these ever-memorable words. ‘* My condition 
obliges me to put you to this inconvenience, but 
you will not be subject to itlong. My life is 
drawing toa close: I must make the best use 
of the time which is left to me. It is not mine. 
It belongs to the state.” 

But once did he allude to his death, after this 
time. Count Schwerin, one of his five com- 
pavions during his illness, solicited permission 
to go to Brunswick. ~‘*@o,’’ said the king, at 
last, ‘‘ but you will not find me alive when you 
come back.” 

The absence of the king from the reviews, 
and the suspension of his periodical journeys, 
furnished the first and only intimation of his 
hopeless condition to the public in general. He 


appointed Colonels Hanstein and Prittwitz to hold | 
all the special reviews throughout the kingdom, 
and about eight days before he expired, he dic- | 





tated dispositions for all the manoeuvres to be 
then executed with such precision and particu- 
larity, that all the hills, ditches and bridges, 
which were to be occupied or attacked, were 
specified by their names. 

On the 10th of August, he addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to his sister, the dowager duchess 
of Brunswick : 

‘‘My adorable sister, the Hanoverian physi- 
cian wished to give you a high opinion of his 
abilities; but the truth is that he is of no use to 
me. The aged must make room for the young, 
that every generation may find its place; and if 
we duly consider what life is, it is nothing more 
than that we see our fellow-citizens die and be 
born. However, I have been rather easier for 
some days past. My heart remains inviolably 
attached to you, my good sister. With the 
highest consideration, adorable sister, your faith- 
ful brother and servant.” 

At one on the morning of Thursday, the 17th, 
the features of the expiring king changed moreand 
more, for he had now been speechless and almost 
motionless for several days. Striitzki, hischamber 
lacquey, who had supported him in his arms for 
a whole night, in an upright posture, in order 
to give him ease, now looked in his beloved 
master’s face and caught its last glance. The 
eyes glazed and respiration ceased. 

It was universally reported that a very beau- 
tiful watch, with a portrait of Titus, and the 
inscription ‘Diem perdidi,” stood still at the 
moment when the king ceased to breathe. 

For eleven months the king had struggled 
against intense suffering and inevitable death ; 
but the physical constitution of this wondrous 
man was as remarkable as his moral and mental 
construction. With dignity he resigned mortal 
existence. He needed no propitiatory prayers, 
no intercession of priests, no exercise of penance, 
to appease the wrath of an Almighty Judge. 
His work was accomplished: he had done good 
in his generation, and he quitted the world 
lonely, calm, free from cares, free from stings 
of conscience, though sensible a few moments 
before his death. 

All the streets of Potsdam were crowded while 
the remains of the sovereign were passing to 
their last abode, yet the stillness of death per- 
vaded his people, uninterrupted save by sobs, 
and cries of—‘‘ Ah! the good king!” 

The usual commemoration sermon was preach- 
ed throughout the whole kingdom, on Ist Chron. 
xvii. 8. ‘*I have made thee a name like the 
name of the great men which are in the earth.” 

In the king’s will he bequeathed to ‘his dear 
nephew, Frederick William, as nearest in suc- 
cession to the throne, the kingdom of Prussia, 
the provinces, towns, castles, forts, fortresses, 
all munitions of war and arsenals, of the coun- 
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l 
tries conquered or inherited, all the jewels, the 


crown, the gold and silver service of Berlin, the 
country houses, library, cabinet of medals, gal- 
lery of pictures, gardens, etc” Besides this, all 
the treasure was bequeathed to Frederick Wil- 
liam, as ‘“* property belonging to the crown.” 

The works of the ‘* Philosopher of Sans-Souci’”’ 
were published after his death. The whole tenor 
of these works was to show that his grand object 
was to render his people happy, and that he was, 
in spite of his military talents, a sincere lover of 
peace, which he wisely maintained during a 
great part of his reign, under very difficult cir- 
cumstances, without any sacrifice of the royal 
dignity of the crown, That he erred was human, 
but what he effected was guided by a divine 
power. 


‘‘A prince,” says Frederick, in his writings, 





‘‘is the first servant and magistrate of the 
State.” 

In the narrow vault of the garrison church 
at Potsdam reposes—beside his father, in an 
equally unornamented coffin—Frederick the 
Great, the conqueror of Silesia, the deliverer of 
his kingdom from vassalage to the holy Roman 
empire and the house of Austria. Above their 
tomb are seen the eagles of the legions of the 
French empire, placed there after the victorious 
war of German liberation. In the fair countries 
of the Rhine, in Juliers, Cleves, Berg, Mark, 
and Ravensberg, now waves the Prussian banner; 
and the work at which Frederick William I. 
labored all his life with ceaseless energy and 
perseverance, was gloriously completed by Fred- 
erick William the Third. 


_————-+-2@ 0 oe ->——_ 
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BY THE EDITOR, 





THERE is at present a new movement afoot, 
a fresh excitement springing up in the country ; 
one destined to do more real good than any 
thing which at present supplies the public with 
discussion. We refer to the growing interest 
in physical education. Recent examination has 
shown that the American race, while naturally 
gifted with physical power, is rapidly degene- 
rating, from neglecting bodily training, and 
from devoting all its powers to pursuits which 
exhaust the mind. 

To be happy man must be healthy, to be 
healthy he must work for health. Idle walking 
is a very good exercise for those who do not ex- 
ert their minds too much, but walking is not 
half so good as is popularly believed. We have 
known students to walk their regular five miles 
per diem, and yet waste away—they protesting 
all the time that they took plenty of exercise. 
‘¢T walk five miles every day, sir, and if that 
isn’t exercise, I’d like to know whatis?” The 
following extract partly explains this fallacy : 

‘A celebrated English physician says that 
pedestrian exercise particularly exhausts the 
spine and brain, and is, therefore, the kind of 
exercise least suited to intellectually hard-work- 
ing men. It is on this account that horseback 
exercise is the medicine it is—the horse having 
the fatigue and the rider the exercise. To suffi- 
ciently jar and agitate the liver and other inter- 
nal organs, for some convalescents, the legs and 
loins must be overworked. The thorough shake- 
up which is got in the saddle is without effort, 
or with the effort of only such muscles as 
can best afford it; and the student-rider comes 








back with physical forces all refreshed, beside 
the exhilaration of movement for the spirits and 
the change of mind.” 

Better far than horseback, if we come to one 
exclusive exercise, is the regular tuition or 
training of a skillful teacher; say of a German 
teacher at a Turner school. His positions and 
exertions draw the force out of every muscle— 
for they are the result of anatomical and scien- 
tific research. Ride if you will, fence and box; 
all are good, but let a course of calisthenic train- 
ing, daily rehearsed, but never to excess, be the 
foundation. It is truly remarkable that parents, 
who do not hesitate to send their children to 
expensive schools, grumble at the very few dol- 
lars necessary to secure physical education! It 
is mot enough to let boys have admission to a 
gymnasium. Many go there and injure them- 
selves, and parents are afraid of gymnasia, quite 
forgetting that a trifling extra-expense would 
secure @ training which would be a safety-guard 
to allinjuries. But to return to the all impor- 
tant subject of Physical Exercise as connected 
with health and happiness. The following edi- 
torial, from the Baltimore Dispatch, touches on 
the fact that a movement is afoot in this matter. 
We return thanks for the brief compliment paid 
in it to the editor of Graham, feeling even more 
grateful that we are recognized as one earnest 
in pushing this glorious reform: 

‘¢ There is a little peninsular kingdom in Europe, 
which has drawn toward it more eyes than any 
other largest spot on the whole continent. When 
all the rest of the world was wrapt in compara- 
tive barbarism, or drowned in the indolent som- 
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nolence of luxury, this little Greece nursed the 
germ, developed the plant, and matured the 
fruit of the grandest and most wholesome civili- 
zation. In liberty, in heroism, in art, in lite- 
rature, in science even, she stood forward, the 
mistress of the world. Her Homer, Aischylus, 
Sophocles, Anacreon, Pindar—poets—have had 
no rivals; her temples, her statues, her paint- 
ings, are the perfection of art; her orators have 
been the models for all that came after them; 
her Thermopyle, Marathon, Salamis, Plataea, 
have come down to us as the most heroic fights 
that history takes cognizance of; and why? 
Why was it that this little sterile land, rocky, 
unpromising, with naught save a bright sky and 
a fair sea, should have so placed herself in ad- 
vance of all the world? It was simply and 
inevitably the result of their cudéure. 

The ancient Greek was the best possible edu- 
cated man that ever existed. He was not sub- 
jected to the hot-press methods now extant, 
which are based upon the principles that govern 
forcing houses. His faculties, mental, moral, 
physical, were equably educed, his tutors pro- 
perly recognizing the mutual interdependence of 
these three, and their mutual beneficial reaction 
in favor of each other. “His education was 
public, and was imparted in the open air. The 


aophists and philosophers lectured in the porches 


and groves; the rhapsodists recited their poems 
on the streets ; the plays were acted in the open 
theatre. The boy’s muscles were trained in the 
Palaestra, and he was taught that superiority in 
the physical contests was not less honorable than 
supremacy in the intellectual contests. Even 
the more solid works, such as history, were read 
aloud during the progress of the national games. 
In this way, and by constantly having before 
their eyes, models of physical beauty in the 
works of their artists; by having the perpetual 
example of patriotic warriors and eminent 
statesmen held up as patterns ; by hearing con- 
stantly repeated the choicest words of the most 
perfect of languages, conveying the noblest, 
most elevated, and most profound sentiments, 
the Greek youth grew into the most fully de- 
veloped man that could possibly exist. He was 
equally ready to argue with the sophists, to 
recite with the rhapsodists, to contend with the 
athletes, or to bear arms with the warrior.— 
Such culture made Alcibiades, who, despite his 
moral obliquity and his perverse ambition, was, 
after Julius Cesar, the most perfect man of an- 
tiquity. Such culture enabled an insignificant 
people like the Greeks to achieve so many unex- 
ampled triumphs in warfare, in art and in litera- 
ture; and equally, made them the healthiest, 
the longest lived, the heartiest, and most genial 
people of antiquity. The Romans under the 
Republic, the early Persians, the Goths and 





Northmen all in the same way achieved their 
greatest triumphs when in the state of their most 
perfect physical excellence, and ceasad to be vic- 
torious, forgot how to be virtuous as soon as 
they began to substitute luxurious idleness for 
exercise and out door life. The same has been 
the case with our American Indians. Napoleon, 
the greatest warrior of modern times, inured his 
soldiers most to hardships. Notice the- upper 
and middle classes of England at the present day, 
how hearty, healthy, genial, they are, and withal 
how wonderfully brave, how powerful in intellect 
and how influential throughout the world. The 
Turks have such a wholesome opinion of the 
Englishman’s powers, his ubiquity and his force, 
and hate himso much, as contrasting so violently 
with their own inert torpidity, that they have a 
saying that in case of a general conflagration of 
the world, the Englishman would be sure to go 
about with a farthing candle lighted, in order to 
be able to say that he “had a hand in causing 
the fire.” This physical and healthy energy it 
is which has so long given them a ruling share 
in the affairs of the world. And the reason of 
it is this: that high and low (excepting among 
the factory people) they pay just as much atten- 
tion to their physical as to their mental culture. 
No people exercise so much, so constantly and so 
reasonably as the English. Nobles, gentry, 
commonalty, all engage in some regular athletic 
amusement. They have everywhere yachting, 
cricket, and other ball games, fencing, rowing, 
sparring, racing, ete. Steeple chases, yacht 
races, boat matches, hurdle races, cricket mains 
and such sports engage as much attention as the 
routine of business or the pursuits of scholarship 
and politics. As yet we have none of this, and 
the national health is becoming deteriorated, the 
result of which must be that the national vigor 
will be lessened, and the national prosperity 
seriously affected. We have enough of energy 
and to spare, as yet, it is true, but it is only as 
yet,and cannot be permanent. It is an energy 
proceeding out of wonderful intellectual vigor, 
but the brain power cannot sustain itself without 
bodily support. Our national type is Dr. Kane, 
wonderful courage, tremendous energy, lightning 
speed, powerful and acute intellect, but withal 
such as inevitably kills prematurely—a taper, 
given double light, but ‘‘ burning at both ends.” 
How strange it would sound in this city to hear 
of the Honorable So-and-so rowing down to 
‘¢ White Rocks’ and back, of the Reverend What- 
you-call-him bowling for an afternoon at cricket, 
ete., etc., but this is just the case with the Eng- 
lish, not exceptionally, but universally. Lord 
Brougham, the universal scholar, splendid law- 
yer and acute politician, is also the most scien- 
tific boxer in England. The Bishops of the 
Church and the ‘‘ Dons” of the university are 
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famous boatmen and cricketers. Lord Derby, | records of games at cricket, wicket, base ball, 
premier, pays more attention to horse racing | etc. Equestrianship is becoming a desideratum 
than politics. Palmerston walks his twenty, | with the sex, and what they will they have. 
or rides his thirty miles a day. And the women ! The movement is becoming general, and a few 
—how many of our famous Baltimore belles can | years will see as much attention paid to the 
walk to the cattle-show grounds of an afternoon | bodily as to the spiritual muscle. Our children 
without being ‘‘ overpowered” and compelled to | and our children’s children will owe many thanks 
resort to their vinaigrette, and suffering from real | to the men and women who have thrown them- 
palpitation of the heart? And yet there are few | selves in the van of this movement and so forcibly 
women in England who will not unfatigued go | urged its importance and necessity to our well- 
their eight and ten miles a day. being. 

However, we see symptoms of a better day We are glad to notice that these matters have 
coming. The press has taken up the physical | not been overlooked in our city. Very recently 
education movement. The genial doctrine, and | a party of our most prominent citizens have in- 
its sine gua non, regular exercise, is beginning | augurated a gymnastic association that is already 
to be trumpeted everywhere. Put on muscle, | properly organized and numbers over three hun- 
says Emerson, and Holmes. Walk, ladies, and | dred members. Already several clubs for cricket 
live out doors, says Home Journal Willis. Hilar- | and base ball are creeping into notice, and we 
iter! shouts our favorite Leland. And their | hope a year or two more will see the physical 
tones are far from being unregarded. Physical | prowess of Baltimore capable of succesfully 
education is a general theme of lectures and | competing with that of any other city. Keep 
essays. Exercise clubs and gymnasia are spring- | the ball in motion.” 
ing up everywhere. The papers have daily 
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BY IDA GLENWOOD. 





*« Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to fade.’ 


We have been reveling ‘neath the deep | sat half reclining upon a luxurious divan, I am 
shadows of the forest trees, overhung by a green | weary. O take me away from every thing that 
canopy of thickly interwoven leaves, effectually | the hand of ‘‘Science and Art” has made mag- 
excluding the scorching rays of the summer sun, , nificent and beautiful. I bowed and tenderly 
while we drank in the cool, pure air like sweet | kissed the lofty intellectual brow and quivering 
nectar from the transparent goblet of Jove. The | lip, for she was the only star left in my darkened 
feathery warblers sang and coo’d their unfledged | sky, the centre of all my earthly hopes and 
birdlings to sleep, secluded among the waving | worldly ambition. Consumption, our family’s 
branches above us. Summer, beautiful summer, | inveterate foe had stolen away my cherished 
has been here arrayed with more than her | idols, this one alone remaining. What wonder 
wonted loveliness, decked with unnumbered gems | then that I watched the paling cheek and the 
of perennial beauty, as she came tripping across | faltering step with all of a doting father’s solici- 
the richly variegated carpets that the fields and | tude, anxious to ward off his deadly fangs ere 
meadows everywhere spread for her light and | they had implanted their venom in the gushing 
airy feet. Lovingly the sunbeams nestled in her | life of my lingering petted flower yet left, feebly 
golden hair, while her merry laugh penetrated | blooming upon the stricken parent stalk. And 
the dingy, dusty streets of our densely populated | I had determined to fly with her as soon as the 
cities, and entered the homes of luxury and | proper time arrived, to some celebrated resort, 
wealth, throwing a pall of dissatisfaction over ; where I flatteringly believed, she would revive 
velvet cushions and heavily carved furniture. | and be my own happy darling once more. But 
O how stiff and sombre they appeared in the | I said, taking her soft cold hand in mine, “ Ele- 
subdued sunlight that came struggling in at the | gance and art” will follow us to Cape May or 
darkly curtained windows, while away upon the | the world-famed Saratoga. Not there, O not 
hill-side and through the flowery vale, every | there, she exclaimed, take me where fashion or 
green leaf, shrub and tiny flower, were dancing | etiquette will not reach me, where I can leok on 
gracefully to the music of the fairy breezes. [| nature in all her unadorned beauty, listen to 
am weary said a pale girl to me one day as she | the singing of birds to the music of the running 
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brook, and the rustling of the forest leaves. 
Take me where I can breathe the pure air—can 
gather the wild flowers that struggle for life in 
the crevices of the craggy rocks upon the moun- 
tain-side, and the velvet moss, damp with the 
morning dew, from their high and steep escarp- 
ments. I would gaze upon Nature in her purity 
as she came from the hand of the great Archi- 
tect, and forget that I was born a pampered child 
of fortune, lulled for so many years upon the lap 
of stupid indolence. And we did go; ina few 
days the ‘fiery courser,’”’ puffing and belching 
his thick hot breath upon the soft fragrant air, 
like Mazeppa’s maddened steed, bore us along 
rapidly in his train, 
“ Rattling over bridges, 
Darting through the vales,” 

until we reached the picturesque interior of cur 
own fair state. Here we halted, and soon found 
ourselves comfortably located in one of the com- 
modious hotels at Mount Holly Springs, at the 
Gap of the South Mountains, near Carlisle. 
Together we sought the silvery fount of the merry 
mountain stream or sat upon its shady banks 
and watched the sportive gambols of the tiny 
fishes, while fairy-like fingers wove bright gar- 
lands, or arranged bewitching bouquets from the 
abundant wild flowers that peeped out from the 
green grass, or looked coquettishly down from 
some lofty eminence near us. Then 

With the green willows bend low o’er the brink 

That from Nature’s own chalice her nectar could drink, 

Far sweeter than sipped from rich goblet or bowl, 

Full of health’s ruddy glow and of strength to the soul. 

How my fond heart rejoiced as I saw the deli- 
cate rose tint returning to that once pallid cheek, 
and heard the joyous laugh mingling its sweet 
music with the song of birds, and the fragile form 
darting with buoyant elastic step up the winding 
pathway to the mountain crest, that she might 
first behold the day-king as he rose from his 
nightly couch, with a cap of morning mist still 
clinging to his dazzling brow. O that I could 
stand here forever, she would exclaim, with her 
hands clasped and her eye beaming forth the 
ecstasy of her inmost soul, and gaze upon this 
glorious, bewildering scene. Do-you know, my 
dear father, she continued one morning, as we 
thus stood upon the mountain top; that I feel 
something of that ‘‘unearthly fire’ burning 
within this bosom of mine, of which Milton so 
beautifully speaks? A faint, flickering shadow 
it may be, yet I believe could I live here forever, 
I, too, would be a poet. Infatuated girl. But 
I clasped her fondly to my throbbing heart 
With ecstatic joy, feeling that the star of all my 
future hopes—that I once tremblingly feared, 
was dimly sinking from my sight—had risen 
again with all its former brilliancy. A new life 
had seemingly been given her, and I looked up- 





ward from nature to nature’s God, and blessed 
the kind and beneficent giver. Thus we passed 
the joyous, and never to be forgotten summer 
among the mountains, surrounded by our many 
kind, and new-found friends. Well, darling, 
how do you think you could endure the sight of 
detested ‘‘ elegance,” wrought by the hand of 
‘science and art?’’ I jocosely asked her, one 
beautiful evening as we sat watching the pro- 
gress of the round, bright moon riding in her 
meridian splendor, while she threw over us a 
sheen of silvery light. ‘‘ With admirable endur- 
ance,” she answered smilingly. And before the 
morning sun had sipped the dew-drops from the 
half-awakened flowers, we were slowly winding 
our way along the deeply shaded banks of the 
mountain stream, that came dancing along over 
its pebbly bed, wrapped in silent wonder and 
admiration at the scenic beauty before us. 
Suddenly we emerged from the deep shadows 
and entered a circular excavation or basin, that 
nature in one of her merry moods had made and 
filled with her own beauties. Here stands the 
new and decidedly beautiful paper-mill built by 
the Mount Holly manufacturing company, sur- 
rounded by its numerous accompaniments, which 
are undergoing a rejuvenating process, and will 
probably come forth in beauty befitting the 
station they occupy as dwellings in close 
proximity to such a magnificent centre as the 
exterior of the new mill presents. And well 
might Pennsylvania rejoice at this new accession 
to her internal improvements. For too long 
have we been obliged to look to our sister states 
for this very important article of home consump- 
tion. The two hundred and fifty reams which I 
was informed would be daily produced from this 
extensive establishment, will supply our mar- 
kets with paper equal, if not in some respects 
superior to their own. And we rejoice that suf- 
ficient enterprise has been found among her 
honored sons to step forward into the first rank 
of American progress. But the sound of the 
huge wheel turning leisurely upon its ponderous 
axis, and the subdued clashing of machinery, 
impelled us forward. At the main entrance we 
were met by the gentlemanly manager, and re- 
ceived from him a cordial invitation to enter. 
And if the exterior had pleased us with its 
architectural beauty and symmetry, much more 
were we charmed by the neatness and elegance 
of all its interior arrangements. Huge piles of 
paper met us upon all sides, some in neat and 
tastefully designed wrappers, ready for packing 
and transportation, while just beyond, it was re- 
ceiving its polished satin surface, unequaled by 
any made in the country. There also itis ruled, 
stamped, and finished, while amid all these 
numerous occupations the most perfect order 
prevailed, and every one looked contented and 
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I was particularly pleased with a re- 
mark made by my kind conductor, the manager, 


happy. 


as I mentioned this fact to him. ‘Ah, yes,” he 
replied, ‘‘we have learned one of the true les- 
sons of life, and endeavor to live up to its 
precepts, ‘that willing hands and cheerful hearts 
perform speedy labor.’” It were well for the 
laboring part of our community if more had 
learned its gentle teachings.’ But the handiwork 
of ‘‘ science and art’’ stops not here. We walked 
to the farther end of the spacious apartment, 
when the eye was suddenly greeted by a scene 
of luxurious ease, even amid huge ledgers and 
day-books—this of courseis the ‘‘ office sanctum” 
of the establishment. We did not enter, for 
even at this early hour the book-keeper’s. seat 
was occupied by its proper functionary, and 
near him, reclining in an easy arm-chair, was 
the principal proprietor, leisurely scanning o’er 
the news of the day. Being fully satisfied with 
the view presented by a peep through the win- 
dows by which it is surrounded, inclosing it 
from the main apartment, and passing on we 
entered the rag engine-room in which the rags 
were reduced to pulp, which was in perfect 
keeping with the one just left. But turning a 
little to the right we passed through an open 
door, and stood upon an eminence that leads to 
the machine-room some fourteen feet below. 
And O, what a panorama of mechanical gran- 
deur and magnificence lay before us. Nothing 
of usefulness and utility could exceed its beauty. 
At our feet stood the huge cistern containing the 


» milky fluid, which passed out upon the polished 


machine and was carried along by its clock-like 
motion, until it finally came forth at the further 
extremity sheets of perfect paper, although in 
an unpolished state. 

No sojourner, however transient, either at 
Mount Holly Spring, or its environs, should fail 
to visit this palace of industry. No like estab- 
lishment in the country, we believe, can boast of 
so great an abundance of pure spring water con- 
tinually gushing up from some unfailing fount 


beneath the mountain’s base. This, with the re- 
markable purity of the atmosphere, gives it a 
peculiarly velvet feeling, which is so very desira- 
ble in all papers for writing purposes. We 
heartily wish the praiseworthy proprietors the 
success they so richly deserve. Many attractions 
allure and detain the summer visitors to these 
springs even after her flowers have withered, and 
the leaves from the forest trees begin to fall. 
October has still found us lingering around our 
much loved haunts, treading upon a carpet of 
most beautifully variegated leaves, and breathing 
the aromatic odors of departing fragrance. O 
how gaudily nature has arrayed herself to charm 
the eyes of her numerous admirers. When the 
a clouds like a thick curtain shut usin, and 
the long continued rain hid her face from us, how 
we longed to behold her again. And then the 
heavy folds were drawn aside, and once more she 
appeared to our bewildered view, but O how 
changed, yet dressed in beauty for the tomb. 
Soon will the howling winds chant their sad 
threnadions from the mountain-top, and winter 
with his icy fingers spread a pall of snowy white- 
ness over hergrave. Butshe islovelynow. On 
the steep declivities and through the vale, where- 
ever the eye wanders there her autumnal beauties 
greet our delighted vision. Let Winter rejoice 
in his spotless robes, and beard of crystal bright- 
ness, as he walks majestically o’er our faded 
land, trampling beneath his feet every intruding 
shrub, checking with his mysterious wand the 
music and mirth of the playful brooks—and 
Spring, in her mantling green and coronet of 
budding verdure, and Summer, mirth-loving, 
joyous Summer, trip her life away, fanned by 
the zephyr’s perfumed wing, but give me the 
mature, sober Autumn, with garlands of fading 
bloom, and robes of amaranthine beauty, while 
a halo of departing glory seems to hang lovingly 
above her. Then seek not too soon your city 
homes, ye lovers of the beautiful, until the robin 
shall leave his variegated bowers, if you would 
see Nature in her most fascinating array. 
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BY J. G. 


WHITTIER. 


Heap high the farmer’s wintry board ! 
Heap high the golden corn! 

No richer gift has Autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn. 


Let other lands, exulting, glean 
The apple from the pine, 


The orange from its glossy green, 
The cluster from the vine: 


We better love the hardy gift 
Our rugged vales bestow, 

To cheer us when the storm shall drift 
Our harvest-fields with snow. 
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Tue following interesting extract, setting 
forth an English view of American preachers, is 
from a review of the Autobiography of Peter 
Cartwright, the Backwood’s Preachei, in the 
London Times. 


AN ENGLISH VIEW OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN | 


PREACHERS, 


America is the Promised Land of eccentrici- 
ties; there they flourish and become strong: 
you search for them in vain within the sound of 
Bow bells. The modern Englishman has Po 
the gift of wonder; he’is astonished and touched 
by nothing. We are all so much alike, one 
knows not a lord from his tailor; and out of 
livery ‘‘Jeames” sometimes looks a properer 
man than his master. Every now and then a 
man is born who claims to think, and act, and 


speak for himself; but society soon yells him | 
down, and he vanishes; or, if he be worth his 

money, society buys him up, and makes of him | 
a useful official—a mighty red-tapist, a judge, | 


or a bishop. Who shall say that sodiety is 
wrong? Society asks uniformity. Where reli- 
gion is concerned—where the interests, not of 
time, but of eternity, are involved—where the 
message professes to be not human but divine, 
we have a right to expect a freer spirit, and a 
language less shackled by common modes of 
utterance and of thought. Is it so? On any 
Sunday you like, enter an average metropolitan 
church—how demure is the preacher, how fault- 
less is the discourse, with what good taste are 
the devotional parts of the service performed, 
with what exquisite pathos do father and son— 
mother and maid—confess themselves to be 
miserable sinners! Alas! all is here but the 
one thing which can make a simple man elo- 
quent—the inspiration which made the Hebrew 
fishermen and tentmakers more than a match for 
the rhetoric and philosophy of Greece and Rome. 
Look at the popular parson, the idol of the 


women, the envy of the men; can that scented, | 


curled, pale-faced, white-handed, effeminate 
man-milliner arrest the sinner, ease the agony 


of the wounded conscience, sound the depths of | 
the human heart? ‘Canst thou draw out levi- | 


athan witha hook?” With a penny whistle can 
you wake the echoes of the universe? In the 


American backwoods, at any rate, we shall find | 


sturdier figures. Manly physical power, at least, 
the preacher in that district must have. In his 
way he is a son of thunder. He may lack much 
grace and cultus, but heisin earnest. He prays 
till he sweats—he preaches till he is hoarse. To 
compete with him a man must have the bodily 


' strength of an ox or a prize-fighter. Multitudes 
- come out in the desert to him, and hundreds own 
_his power; they yell, they scream, they fall on 

the ground, they tear their hair and their gar- 


| ments. They sit in sackcloth and ashes, and 


_are saved, as they tell us, from the wrath to 
/come. Uncultivated human nature always gets 
converted in this violent way. It was so with 
our Wesley and Whitfield. It was so in the days 
of the Commonwealth, when the saints wielded 
the sword of the Lord and of Gideon. It was 
80, we believe, when the Meso-Gothic version of 
the Bible by Ulphilas was composed, with the 
‘omission of the Jewish wars, lest its warlike 
readers should find a fresh sanction for their 
cruelties. And even in our day, amongst the 
Ranters and Primitive Methodists, something of 
the same sort exists. We may laugh at and de- 
spise it, but the fact is a reality. Inward terror 
and alarm operate on the body. Where men are 
not taught restraint—where they have room to 
turn, as it were—where one man’s feelings do 
not interfere with another’s—where there is no 
English dread of a scene—we may expect 
preaching to produce an effect outwardly which 
you may in vain look for here. Add to this, 
that the audiences thus collected are rare; that 
a preaching is an event, not an everyday occur- 
rence; that whilst among ourselves the excite- 
ment of the drama, of literature, of music, and 
of oratory, rivals that of the pulpit, there the 
preacher stands alone. 

Very rough and ready, then, is our backwoods 
preacher, with very little faith in human learn- 
ing, and with great confidence in a loud voice 

and a strong hand. We admire his zeal, his 
_straightforwardness, his common sense. There 
is no nonsense with him. If he cannot vanquish 
the sinner with words, he has no objection to 
quieting him with a blow. With irascible females 
he has a very summary mode of taking them by 
‘the shoulders and bundling them out. Of course 
he is very sectarian, and looks upon a man who 
leaves the Methodist church as little better than 
one of the wicked. 


Dickens is at present attracting much atten- 
tion. The following notice of his ‘‘ readings,” 
from the London Courant, is worth reading: 
‘Qn Monday evening Mr. Dickens gave the 
first of a series of five readings in presence of 4 
numerous, though not crowded, auditory in 
| Queen Street Hall. The work selected by him 
for the occasion was ‘*The Chimes.” Mr. Dic- 
_kens, who, on entering, was welcomed by pro- 
longed and cordial applause, premised his 
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reading by informing us that the little story he 
was to read was written by him in Italy about 
twelve years ago, and for the purpose of express- 
ing his views on certain subjects then before the 
public mind. The admirable reading of Mr. 
Dickens, we need scarcely say, adds infinitely to 
the charm of his works, giving them an embodi- 
ment and dramatic interest they could not other- 
wise possess. The personages become in his 
hands self-interpreting, and the wonder is that 
one voice can represent and express so many 
individualities, and so many shades and diversi- 
ties of character. 

On Tuesday evening Mr. Dickens gave the 
second reading, the subject being ‘‘ The Story 
of Little Dombey.” In a few preliminary sen- 
tences Mr. Dickens informed us that the tale he 
was to read, comprised all that part of his well- 
known novel, ‘* Dombey & Son,” that related to 
the history of the short-lived junior partner of 
the house. He prayed his audience to be unre- 
served in their expressions whether of mirth or 
sympathy, confessing that he, too, sometimes 
joined in the tears or laughter which the recital 
evoked. The little story he regarded as inti- 
mately associated with this city, on account of 
a dear friend he had here, now departed—one 
who had often pondered and dwelt on those few 
chapters, and shown a tender interest in the tale 
which he (the author) could never forget. As 
the author and reader closed the book there 
were few dry eyes in the room, and a few mo- 
ments passed ere they remembered the debt of 
thanks they owed to him who, with such master 
“hand, had struck the chords of all hearts pre- 
sent, and made them beat in genial sympathy 
with one another. 

Mr. Dickens gave a morning reading on Wed- 
nesday in Queen Street Hall, to a very numerous 
and highly fashionable auditory. The subject 
of the dramatic monologue—if we may so term 
it—was ‘‘The Cricket on the Hearth,” a fairy 
tale of home life, overflowing in every page with 
genial sympathy for honest affection and modest 
worth. We need scarcely say that the gifted 
author did ample justice to the exquisite crea- 
tions of\his fancy. For much of his success, 
however, we felt that Mr. Dickens is indebted to 
his clear and flexible voice, which, by its wide 
variety of intonation, especially in dialogue, 
enables him to render with effect every shade of 
expression, though it may be but a phrase or an 
exclamation. Mr. Dickens concluded his charm- 
ing story amidst cordial applause. In the even- 
ing the hall was more densely crowded than 
upon any former occasion during Mr. Dickens’ 
present visit. The entertainment consisted of 
three short stories—‘‘The Poor Traveler,” 
‘Boots at the Holly Tree Inn,” and ‘* Mrs. 
Gamp”—the last a couple of chapters from the 





novel of Martin Chuszlewit. These tales, by 
their variety, afforded full scope for the display 
of that wonderful dramatic power of voice and 
feature, by which Mr. Dickens’ readings throw 
new life and vividness into the different charac- 
ters which figure in his works ; while the pathos 
of the first, and rich vein of humor which runs 
through the two latter, were highly relished and 
enjoyed by the audience.” 

Apropos of Dickens, the following admirable 
article from the Philadelphia Press, and, (we 
presume,) from the pen of that accomplished 
and widely experienced litterateur, Dr. Shelton 
Mackenzie, is not only worth reading, but worth 
cutting out or copying, to be placed in the blank 
leaves of Dickens’ works. 

DICKENS AS HE WAS ANDIS. 

The personal appearance of Charles Dickens 
may here be briefly described. Next February 
he will have completed his forty-seventh year, 
having been born in 1812, at Landport Ports- 
mouth. When in this country, seventeen years 
ago, Mr. Dickens somewhat resembled the por- 
trait, by Maclise, which was prefixed, we be- 
lieve, to the original edition of ‘‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby.” It was taken when Dickens was 
twenty-seven years old, and the artist succeeded 
in poetizing the features, which, though regular, 
were commonplace, and in throwing expression 
into aface which really had scarcely any. The 
Maclise portrait, with which American readers 
are familiar, simply showed an over-dressed 
young gentleman, with long hair hanging down 
in the fashion commonly called dogs’ ears—the 
French, we think call them oreill/es. This hair, 
which was then very profuse, was darker than 
chestnut, and lighter than brown. It was flow- 
ing and silky, with a tendency to curl. The 
painter represented his subject as rather gor- 
geously got up, as respects an extensive front 
of black satin, garnished with brilliant jewelry. 
The original, when he condescended to visit us, 
literally had a meteoric appearance, so brightly 
flashed his many ornaments—brooches, breast- 
pins, and sparkling rings. We have often won- 
dered that, in his days of puppyism, Charles 
Dickens did not adopt the Italian fashion of wear- 
ing ear-rings. He should have cut off his love- 
locks, however, to display these ornaments, and 
probably had not sufficient strength of mind to 
make that terrible sacrifice. 

Seldom did a more highly-dressed young 
gentleman glitter on Broadway than the Charles 
Dickens of 1841. Were we satirical—which we 
certainly are not—we might even say that he 
was over-dressed. Addicted to that description 
of flashy vests described by Young England as 
very loud; stuck into coats and pants on which 
the genius of Stultz had apparently been em- 
ployed; wearing the tallest and glossiest of 
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chimney-pipe hats, the thinnest morocco boots, 
the gayest kid gloves and the tiniest of all deli- 


.eate canes, Charles Dickens, as he emerged from 


Carlton House, (a great hotel of the time, much 
affected by English visitors to New York,) was a 
remarkable looking youngman. He would have 
struck a passing stranger as an actor, fully 
dressed to represent the character of a fop in 
some comedy or farce, where the dramatist de- 
sired to have a fling at young men, who gaping 
at fashion, ran into wild extravagance of attire 
—out Brummeling Brummel, and D’Orsaying 
D’Orsay. At that time, too, Dickens was as 
closely ‘‘ shaven and shorn” as if he really were 
an actor, and his face was deeply lined as the 
faces of actors often are, from the wear and tear 
which the muscles are professionally subjected to. 

It is very different now. Seventeen years 
have changed Dickens, and improved his personal 
appearance. He has become stouter, without 
being too full—robust, but not bulky. The 
oreilles have disappeared. Either time or the 
barber has ‘thinned his flowing hair.” His 
taste in dress has become mitigated, and he ex- 
hibits a limited supply of jewelry, exhibiting 
only a single ring. He wears a Kossuth instead 
of chimney-pipe hat. The flash, ‘“‘loud” vests 
of bygone years may now be catalogued among 
Dicken’s abandoned habits. The face, once so 
smooth, now is hirsute. He rejoices in a full 
beard and moustache, though he still is whisker- 
less. The hair, which is very sparsely sprinkled 
with gray, has retired a little off his forehead, so 
as to give a full view of that 


* Dome of thought, that palace of the mind.” 


His features, too, have greatly been improved 
as to their expression, by the advance of time. 
He looks, what he is, a shrewd, clever, observant 
man. You might easily give him credit for 
being a humorist—witty himself, and the cause 
of wit in others; but few, gazing upon Dickens, 
the living likeness of a man of the world, would 
suspect what depths of imagination, poetry and 
pathos lie within his heart. For his expression 
is what we may call keen. He looks as if no 
one need try to overreach him. 

Charles Dickens may have been foppish, vain 
and full of pretense, but he is one of the most 
good-natured of mortals, with as tender a heart 
as ever beat within a human bosom. 

The advance of years, too, has not only modi- 
fied the expression of Dickens’ face, but improved 
his features. The lines about his mouth, so 
deeply marked in youth, are now not unsuitable 
to his time of life. Dickens has much to be 
thankful for in the way of health. Perhaps he 
never had two days’ consecutive illness in his 
life. He is fond of society, but never came 
within many degrees of what is called ‘¢a hard 





liver.” He is laborious as he is gifted, and the 
quantity of his writing is as much a marvel as 
its superior quality. , 

Some of our readers may desire to have a list 
of Dickens’ writings, with the dates of publica- 
tion. They are as follows. 

1. Sketches by Boz. 1836. 2. Village Co- 
quettes, a comic opera in two acts, 1836. 3. 
The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club, 
1887. 4. Oliver Twist, 1839, (published originally 
in Bentley’s Miscellany, of which Dickens was 
the first editor.) 5. Memories of Joseph Grim- 
aldi, 1838. 6. The life and adventures of Nich- 
olas Nickleby, 1838. 7. Master Humphrey’s 
Clock, containing the Old Curiosity Shop and 
Barnaby Rudge, 1840. 8. American Notes for 
General Circulation, 1842. 9. The Christmas 
Carol, 1843. 10. The Life and Adventures of 
Martin Chuzzlewit, 1844. 11. The Chimes, a 
Christmas Story, 1844. 12. Pictures from Italy, 
1846. 13. The Battle of Life, a Love Story, 
1846. 14. The Cricket ou the Hearth, 1846. 
15. Dealings with the Firm of Dombey & Son, 
1847-8. 16. The Haunted Man, or the Ghost’s 
Bargain. 17. David Copperfield, 1849-50. 18. 
A Child’s History of England, 1852. 19. Bleak 
House, 1858. 20. Hard Times, 1854. 21. Lit- 
tle Dorrit, 1857. Besides this, Mr. Dickens 
edited the Picknic Papers, 1841. He conducted 
the London Daily News for a few months in 
1846, and has been the proprietor and nominal 
editor of Household Words, of which the first 
number appeared March 80, 1850. We believe, 
too, that he wrote a little volume called Sanday 
in London, published with illustrations by Cruik- 
shank, 1836. 





Russia is just now attracting an extraordi- 
nary share of American attention; and is des- 
tined to attract much more in a few years. The 
following extract is from an article entitled Rus- 
sian Literature and Alexander Pushkin, in. the 
English National Review. Alexander Pushkin, 
born in 1799, and shot in a duel in January, 
1888, is as yet the great name in Russian Lite- 
rature. 

‘‘The development of modern Russian litera- 
ture dates fromthe second half of the last cen- 
tury ; and in the period that has elasped between 
that time and the first half of the present century, 
we may distinguish three different stages. The 
first stage is marked by the separation of the 
Russian book-language from the clerical Sclay- 
onian idiom. The chief promoter of this impor- 
tant work was Lomonossoff, a man of almost 
universal genius. It is due mainly to his efforts 
that the exclusively learned character of the lan- 
guage, and the multitude of foreign expree- 
sions introduced by the foreign culture of the 
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eighteenth century, were assimilated with a 
more national élement, and harmonized into a 
language in which, for the first time, the Rus- 
sians learned to enjoy their native idiom. Even 
this, however, was not exactly the living Jan- 
guage, not properly and typically Russian; and 
the Russian literature of the eighteenth century 
was still the monopoly of a few cultivated men, 
and had not yet acquired a marked influence 
upon society. It was reserved for Karamsin to 
reconcile the two till then hostile elements found 
in the books and in the popular tongue. His 
writings mark the second period in the develop- 
ment of Russian literature, particularly his 
grand work, in twelve volumes, on Russian his- 
tory, which, beside this influence on the form of 
the Russian language, had also the intrinsic 
merit of drawing the attention of the people to 
the history of their country. Yet even in this 
second stage, literature was still exclusively de- 
pendent on the throne; Russian poetry sang the 
glory of the Russian monarchs, and the culti- 
vated social circles, more or less closely con- 
nected with the court, alone enjoyed it. The 
year 1812 changed not only the surface of soci- 
ety, but introduced new elements of action; feel- 
ing, and expression into the very depths of the 
national life. The national enthusiasm which 
in that year inspired despotism and serfdom 
with equal ardor against the common foe, which 
found its most appropriate expression in the 
flames of Moscow, and was strong enough to 
pursue the invader to his own hearth even after 
it had secured its immediate aim—altered the 
condition of every class except that of the poor 
peasant, who retarned to his slavery under the 
knout. Every other section of society had un- 
dergone a great change; new aspirations, new 
ideas were fermenting in the minds of the Rus- 
sian youth. Secret societies with liberal ten- 
dencies, and, in the end, the conspiracy of 1825, 
were the result. Literature could not remain 
uninfluenced by the fresh current of ideas thus 
introduced; and we see it, in fact, henceforth 
develop. itself upon a new and a larger basis. 

So far as we know, the literature of no other 
country has ever evinced so strong a desire for 
a strictly national expression, so great an anx- 
iety to catch and preserve local tones and local 
forms—in short, to become a literature of cha- 
racteristic national tendencies—as the Russian. 
This does not at first sight seem in accordance 
with the fact that Russian society chiefly re- 
ceived its culture from that of Western Europe. 
But it is easily explained when we remember 
that literature was the only asylum in which the 
awakening passion for national independence 
and personal freedom could find refuge, every 
other outlet for such feelings was closed, and 
even this was limited in the narrowest way by a 





severe censorship. A censorship, however, it 
was possible to evade by a thousand disguises, 
which enabled poets, in whose minds the griev- 
ances and wants of the people were reflected, to 
find for them a more or less adequate expression. 
Hence the predominant feature of bitter satire 
and irony which in literature always character- 
izes epochs of political oppression, and which is 
significant of the revenge that genius takes on 
the brute force under which it groans. Hence, 
too, the tone of melancholy which pervades 
almost all the productions of Russian literature. 
At the beginning of the third epoch to which we 
have alluded, we meet with the man who is even 
now, we may say, the poet of the Russian people 
the most universal, and at the same time the 
most national of its writers—Pushkin. It is of 
him that his countryman, A. Herzen, says: ‘‘ As 
soon as he appeared, he became necessary, as 
though Russian literature could never again dis- 
pense with him. The other Russian poets are 
read and admired, Pushkin is in the hands of 
every civilized Russian, who reads him again and 
again all his life long. His poetry does not 
come from him as an essay, a study, or an ex- 
ercise; it is his vocation, and it is with him an 
art that has reached maturity. The civilized 
part of the Russian nation found in him, for the 
first time, the gift of poetical expression.” 





We find the following excellent quiz in the 
Ladies’ (London) Journal : 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE LADIES’ JOURNAL. 

Sir,—The following piece, by Raymond, ap- 
peared in ‘‘Hood’s Comic Annual,” in 1835. 
On first reading it, while admiring its sonorous 
rhythm, we feel unable to discover the sense. 
On further examining it we find it would be 
strange were it otherwise, for with some quoted 
lines othersof manufactured nonsense have been 
interwoven; so that while the whole seems at 
first to be something grand, it is, after all, merely 
‘‘full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 


“ When Grecian splendor, unadorned by art, 
Confirmed the Theban Oracle in part; 

When Genius walked digestive o’er the scene, 
In meagre mystery of unlettered mein ; 
When man first saw, with an inverted eye, 
The tearful breath of purple panoply— 

*T was then the Muse, with adamantine grace, 
Replied prophetic from her Pythian base; 
And Roscius bent his Macedonian knee 
Before the squadrons of Melpomene, 


“ But mighty Shakspeare, whose salacious fire 
Waved high his banner o’er the marble choir, 
Spurned the base trammels of despotic Jove, 
And taught the stern Persepolis to love, 

In fancy cradled, like some northern light 
Which westward gilds an oriental night, 
Tearing with ruthless hands that sacred root 

Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit. 

So waked our bard that histrionic lore 

Which Siddons suckled, but which Garrick bore. 
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Lo! the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Through freedom’s mists beholds what’s left behind, 
Whose ebon limbs those gory bonds entwine— 

The heavy hempen equinoctial line— 

Mutely exclaims, and supplicating bends, 

‘ The lovely young Lavinia once had friends!’ 


‘*<So let our author, whose enameled hopes 
Exfoliate to-night such classic tropes, 
Through this, his tragedy, those laurels share, 
Which Drake and Wickliffe both were proud to wear, 
And take the chaplet loud from British hands— 
As Cato died, and Trajan’s column stands.” 
Hoping this may interest your readers—lI am, 
yours respectfully, EDINENSIS. 
There are many persons who have a very good 
opinion of their own intelligence, to whom the 
above might be read with proper accent, so as 
to induce them to pronounce it ‘very fine 
poetry.” 


AUTOGRAPH MSS. OF POPE. 

‘This week has recovered a large bundle of 
MSS. in Pope’s own handwriting, preserved by 
the pious care of the two Richardsons, father 
and son. That Pope was a laborious corrector 
of his writings, that he arrived at excellence 
only by repeated alterations with the pen, we 
knew before from the MS. of the ‘Iliad,’ most 
fortunately preserved in the British Museum ; 
but to what extent he carried his alterations and 
corrections, no one who has not seen the newly- 
recovered MSS. to which we call attention, could 
have the faintest conception of. What the MSS. 
are worth the reader will readily imagine, when 
he learns that this precious bundle (casket shall 
we call it?) contains the ‘ Essay on Criticism,’ 
‘Windsor Forest,’ ‘The Rape of the Lock,’ the 
‘Essay on Man,’ ‘the Moral Epistles,’ the 
‘Epistle to Arbuthnot,’ the ‘ Epistle to Fortescue,’ 
and suppressed editions of ‘ Dunciad,’ with notes 
upon them that might supply matter to Notes 
and Queries for the next six months. Part of 
‘Epistle to Fortescue’ is written roughly on the 
reverse of pieces of paper, transmitting nauseous 
‘draughts’ for Mr. Pope to take night and 
morning.”’—Jllustrated London News. 





PARIS GOSSIP. 

A singular specimen of the ‘ literary manners” 
of this ‘* great metropolis” has been presented 
to a wondering public this week. Roger de 
Beauvoir, who has gained some notoriety as a 
fifth or sixth-rate light itterateur, dramatist, and 
theatrical critic, has, as all Paris knows, long 
been separated from, and had fearful quarrels 
with, his wife, who was formerly an admired 
actress of the Theatre Francais, under her 
maiden name of Doze. In the course of June 
last he wanted her to consent to a reduction in 
the annual allowance he is obliged to make her, 
and to give up to him their children. And so 
what did he do? Knowing that she is by no 


| means. of a yielding disposition, he resolved to 


try to influence her through her mother; and to 
do that he thought it well to put the mother into 
a tremendous fright. So he wen: to the house 
in which mother and daughter live, at a time he 
knew the latter was absent, and after storming 
like a madman until he drew the neighbors to 
the windows—he announced that a tall gauky 
fellow, who accompanied him, was the Secretary- 
General of the Prefecture of Police. The gauky 
fellow on his part confirmed the announcement, 
and to convince the lady of the truth of it, he 
gravely recorded in a note book that a gentle- 
man who happened to be present had admitted 
that he entertained republican opinions—opinions 
for which many a poor urchin had been exiled 
to Cayenne or Lambessa. ‘‘The police?’ isa 
phrase which means something very different 
in Paris to what it does in London—and no one, 
be he who he may, can, under the present regime, 
see without quaking a member of this mysterious 
and omniscient fraternity cross his threshold. 
So of course poor Madam Doze, having before 
her the most important and most dreaded of the 
whole gang—the man who had but a word to 
say to cast her and hers into exile and ruin— 
was stricken with mortal terror, and consented 
to do all that her son-in-law requested. Some 
weeks later she and her daughter happpened to 
be ata theatre, and she saw ina box the dreaded 
Sec¢retary-General of the Police. ‘‘ There is he 
—the awful man!” said she. 

‘* Nonsense, mother,—it is Bache the come- 
dian.” ‘* Daughter,’ returned the matron, trem- 
bling, “‘it is he Il tell you!” And I say that it 
is Bache the actor,—I have played on the same 
stage with him!’”’ And Bache it was,—he had, 
at Rodger de Beauvoir’s request, played the part 
of Police Secretary! In England such an ex- 
ploit would have been regarded as a piece of 
silly impertinence, and nothing more; in France 
it is a grave offense for a man to call himself a 
public functionary when he isnot one. So, on 
Saturday last, Bache and Rodger de Beauvoir 
were taken up in custody to the Tribunal of 
Correctional Police—Bache to answer the charge 
of having ‘‘ usurped public functions,” De Beau- 
voir that of having excited him sotodo. Bache 
at first tried to be funny, and indulged in some 
buffoonery ; but the presiding judge sternly told 
him he was not in a theatre, and that buffoonery 
would not be tolerated; and thereupon the man 
dribbled about his ‘‘ wife and four children.” 
Roger de Beauvoir denied that he had excited 
Bache to ‘“‘ usurp public functions,” or that that 
person had done so; but the judge told him 
plainly that he said the thing which was not. 
Both were declared guilty, and the sentence was 
—three months’ imprisonment to Bache—a year 
to Roger de Beauvoir. 

















































EDITH TREVOR. 





BY A DOCTOR’S WIFE. 





(Concluded from page 418.) 


CHAPTER XXI, 

‘‘Someruine is the matter with Bice, she is | 
lately changed ; she is no longer merely shy and 
timid, but depressed, and tearful all the time. 
What the cause may be I know not, the effect is 
evident !” So spake Lord Elmpark to himself, 
some time after his return from town, and Mos- 
tyn’s departure. Then walking to an ante-room 
where Edith sat alone he said. 

“Do you not think Bice changed ?” 

‘No, I cannot say that I do; what change do 





you observe ?” 

**One that makes me very unhappy ; she seems 
as if something troubled her, as though some 
weight was on her spirits, something which is like 
a distrust of me. Surely Edith—and yet, what 
a foolish thought!” 

‘* What ?” 

“That you would give her any hint of the 
past, as we are linked with it?” 

“If I wished to do that, it would have been done 
long ago, openly and without disguise. I hope 


you don’t think I am jealous; or else why should | 


you accuse me of that ?” 
‘¢ Pardon me, Edith, for the thought; but the 
truth is you must not wonder at any surmise 





them, they will pass away; apropos, dont you 
think this place lonely for her? would not a 
change to town be profitable?” 

‘If I thought she would like it ; and indeed it 
would suit me much better, as I ought to be there 
myself, and I cannot bear to leave her.” 

‘‘T have no doubt she would enjoy it, she had 
so many friends there of her own age; I think 
it would be the best plan for getting rid of these 
fancies. Suppose I try to find if she would like 
to go.” 

‘¢*T shall be much obliged to you, for I know 


if Zinquire, she will defer all to my wishes.” 


Beatrice was accordingly questioned by Edith, 
the result being, the exodus of ‘‘ the family” to 
the mansion in South Audly street. Lady Elm- 
park became at once very much the fashion, her 
youth, beauty, and position, giving her great 
eclat in the London world. His lordship’s din- 
ners and receptions were comme il faut and grad- 
ually the shyness of the little viscountess wore 
off—outwardly at least—and she presided as high 
priestess of these solemnities with as much 
maintien as befitted her husband’srank. Hesaw 
but little of her; frequent cabinet councils and 
much business engrossed him; but he heard the 


when I see her so palpably changed. Often at| world’s applause, and when he saw his jewel 


night when she thinks I sleep, I hear her sigh 
and weep, and when I press her to my heart and 
tell her to lie there, and not conceal her distress 
from me, she only weeps the more and says she 
has no trouble.” 

‘Neither has she. Good heavens how you 
mistake her! I am sure (though I ought not to 
say it to you her husband) that I read her heart 
much better than you do.” 

«And what do you find?” 

‘¢Merely that she is in a transition state; the 
Rubicon between girlhood, her flowers and her 
dog ; and womanhood and her individual love for 
you. You do not know what a sensitive little 
heart it is, or how it would weary its life out if 
it thought it had begun to forget old friends for 
a new one; or yet if it doubted that the old ones 
were two much thought of, to the neglect of the 
new. Oh, Elmpark, a drop of pure crystal is your 
sweet wife!” 

“‘T know it, the dear child! I would pluck 
my heart out to make her happy, but I cannot 
bear to see her grieve and not know the cause. 

‘She does not grieve, of that lam convinced ; 
and as to little fancies and thoughts, don’t mind 


32 


looking bright and brilliant, but withal so digni- 
fied that the crowd was kept respectfully at a 


distance, his uneasiness melted away, and he 


began to think that after all Cousin Edith knew 
his wife better than he did. 

But the young viscountess was not changed 
in her feelings; she respected her husband, she 
thanked him for hislove and care; but she could 
have wept out her soul at his feet, to think that 
all she gave in return was the friendship she 
might have felt for a dear relative. Often when 
she has seen him watch her, with a look of in- 
tense affeetion which made his features radiant, 
she has longed to throw herself on his breast and 
say, ‘‘I respect you, I am grateful to you, and | 
try to love you; I hate and despise myself be- 
cause Ido not. Oh, take me away, take me far 
hence that I may forget him whose image occu- 
» pies your place.” 

Yet Hubert was not often in Audley street, 
and only at such times as Elmpark was absent. 
This was not by the young man’s arrangements 
but Edith’s, who endeavored to postpone a meet- 





ing till all was ripe. 
; His lordship one day inquired what had 
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become of Mr. Mostyn that he never came 
there. 

«He does come sometimes,” she said carelessly. 

‘¢T must call on him; where is he?” 

‘¢ At Morley’s.”’ 

‘* Well I will call to-day; and, Bice, dearest, why 
not invite him to your dinner party on Saturday ? 

‘*T thought all the people who are to dine here 
that day are members of Parliament, or in the 
cabinet.” 

‘‘ Not altogether; there will be a good sprink- 
ling of others as well; so if Edith does not object 
we shall see her friend.” 

‘‘T am not likely to object” she replied laugh- 
ing. 

But by a strange chance Mr. Mostyn was not 
at home when his lordship called ; nor could he 
accept her ladyship’s invitation for Saturday. 

But he had the entree to Edith’s suites of 
rooms—she was now a fixture in Audley street— 
and Beatrice occupied these as much as her own. 

‘*Who was that handsome young fellow, Bice, 
with whom you danced so often last night?” 
asked her husband one morning. 

‘‘ Prince Fitz und Startz,” she replied, stoop- 
ing for her handkerchief. 

‘Pooh! not he indeed. Fitz und Startz is a 
contemptible fellow, only good for a polka, and 
who, if he were an Englishman, would be hardly 
tolerated amongst us. Why is it, Edith, that 
you ladies like foreigners so well ?” 

‘‘Do we? I did not know it.” 

‘“‘Of course you do; the daughter of the 
proudest house of England consents to a ‘ left- 
handed’ marriage, because the groom has a 
brant-garden on the Continent, when, if an Eng- 
lishman, he would have been contemptuously 
rejected. I declare I can’t understand it, for I 
never saw a foreigner, if I except a Hungarian 
noble I met in Vienna, who could compare with 
an Englishman. But to return to our sheep, as 
the gentleman in question was not Fitz und 
Startz, who was he, pray? He had black hair 
and a pale face, and what artists would call 
classical features; a very fine-looking fellow 
altogether.” 

‘Thank you, my lord,” said Edith, rising 
and making a mock curtesy, to prevent Beatrice 
being compelled to speak, ‘‘ thank you ; the gen- 
tleman alluded to is my friend Mr. Mostyn.” 

«By Jove I congratulate you! I began to 
think that he was a good deal too handsome to 
dance with the wife of such an ugly fellow as I 
am; for comparisons, Bice darling, are odious.” 

‘‘T am glad you give him a favorable verdict,”’ 
said Edith, still bent on taking the parole. 

‘‘ How comes it I have never met him? He 
was out when I made my call at Morley’s, and 
I was out when he returned it; and we have not 
had him to line here; you must arrange it, 





Edith, since Bice there is lazy. I must meet 
him.” 

‘* You shall meet him, I will arrange it. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

‘*We are sorry to announce the dangerous 
illness of the Earl of Englemere at Pau. His 
lordship has been suffering from an attack of 
gout, which it is feared will terminate fatally. 
He is in his seventieth year, and will be suc- 
ceeded by Viscount Elmpark, of Elmpark, Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, who 
has lately wedded the beautiful and accom- 
plished niece of Lord Trevor, of Castle Trevor.”’ 

Thus spoke the Morning Post. 

Yes, it was true, the earl’s coronet had al- 
most descended on Elmpark’s brow; and it was 
also true that he must, with all possible speed 
betake himself to Pau. The expected death of 
his venerable relative, combined with the fatigue 
and hurry of the journey, prevented him from 
taking Beatrice, who was left in Audley street 
with Cousin Edith. 

His young wife clung to him, begging with 
earnest tones and gushing tears that he would 
take her, and when he had almost consented, 
Edith urged that she could only be an encum- 
brance, and would prevent the speed which was 
so necessary. 

But, indeed, indeed, I wont interfere with the 
speed, I will travel night and day, only take me, 
oh, say you will! Do not leave me here.” 

‘¢My darling! my precious child! 1 would 
put youin my heart and take you if I could— 
God bless you for wishing to go!—but I think 
you had better not. Don’t look so reproach- 
fully, my darling, for I never did a more unsel- 
fish thing in my life han to say ‘no’ to that re- 
quest. You must take good care of yourself, 
and be very gay until I come back; and as Lady 
Trevor is in town, you must go out with her, 
and not be lonely here; will you, my precious 
Bice, for my sake ?” 

‘‘ Yes, any thing, but I wish you would take 
me.” 

However, the opposition carried it, and Lord 
Elmpark crossed the Channel without his wife. 

‘‘How glad I am he has gone!” said Hubert, 
throwing himself into an unpicturesque but 
highly comfortable attitude in the boudoir ; ‘ he 
was a perfect incubus to me; but now that he 
has departed, I feel as if a load were taken off 
my mind.” 

He dined with the ladies, and in the evening, 
instead of going to any place of amusement, they 
staid at home and had music. Beatrice made 
good resolutions that night, plentifully sprin- 
kled wiih penitential tears. This was to be her 
last sight of Mostyn until her nusband’s return, 
that good, noble husband who ‘0 loved her, and 
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to whom she, vile ingrate! gave naught in re- 
turn; untrue to him; untrue also to Edith, the 
cherished link between her and her lost mother ; 
but one thing was certain, she would never see 
him again—no never! and until her lord’s re- 
turn she would by occupation drive Him out of 
her mind, and after that she would be safe, for 
she would keep close to him, and—and—try to 
love him. She was rather obscure in the matter 
of grammatical construction, for one who had 
been brought up at the feet of Lindley Murray, 
but I have known others equally well indoctri- 
nated, who, in a moment of agitation, forgot all 
antecedents, and as for relatives, totally routed 
them horse, foot and artillery. 

Mostyn called on the following day, but her 
ladyship was ‘‘ not at home.” 

Ditto, ditto the day after. 

‘This will not do,” said Edith; though if 
Hubert could have seen the varying color that 
accompanied her ladyship’s order, he would have 
thought that it would ‘‘ do” well enough. 

‘*Mr. Mostyn was here to-day, Bice, but I 
intend to discountenance his visits.” 

‘Oh, why, Edith?” 

‘* Because, my dear, he is not pleasant com- 
pany; he sat for one hour without speaking a 
word, and employed himself in pulling every 
leaf off my poor Doctor Jephson, and, in short, 
might as well have been in Egypt as in my 
boudoir.” 

‘* What was the matter ?” 

‘*How should I know? He is always in the 
clouds; in another existence he will be a cele- 
brated wronaut. You may receive him to-mor- 
row—I shall not.” 

‘¢ That is impossible, Edith, I cannot do it.” 

‘* Why not? well, just as you please of course, 
though I should take it as a favor if you would 
see him, and give him a gentle hint that I think 
him tiresome.” 

‘‘You would not wish me to do that, I am 
sure |” 

‘‘T really should. You have no idea, Bice, 
how he is changed, and how niais he has be- 
come. Do imagine a man spending an hour 
without speaking a word, and his eyes fixed as 
though cut in stone. Ah, I am tired of it! If 
he calls again you must see him.” 

‘That I cannot do,” said Beatrice leaving the 
room. 

She went into the boudoir, where her easel 
was set up, with the good intention of driving 
away painful thoughts by occupation. Lone 
ago it had been impressed on her—as it has 
been on me, and probably on you, too, my poor 
readeress—that 

** Satan finds some mischief still, 
For tdle hands to do,” 


and I believed it; but in these days of my infi- 





delity I do not. For I have known the most 
absolute and irrevocable ‘‘ mischief’’ done (with 
the tongue!) while fingers were flying like light- 
ning; and for this reason I do most cordially 
eschew sewing societies, and all such female 
gatherings, where the fingers are busy, and the 
mind—such as it is—not * getting honey’ from, 
or for every opening flower. Idle fingers are no 
doubt a curse and a bane; but when Dr. Watts 
was inditing that clause in his creed, it appears 
to me he should have added, that employing the 
fingers is no sort of safeguard against the Arch 
Enemy’s seductions, unless the mind be at work 
too. All the women I have known whose tongues 
hung loosest, and were most scandalous (I have 
known such !) were expert, indefatigable sewers. 
Now, my good readeress, I do not mean you, 
and so there is no need to be indignant; I am 
sure none but good, pure, holy thoughts are 
passing in your loving heart while you are 
making baby’s little frock, or mending your 
husband’s stockings. And why? simply be- 
cause your mind is occupied by your work, and 
every fresh stitch is made joyfully for sake of 
the little or big darling who is to wear it. I do 
not say a word against you, or your kind; it is 
to those who were born—so to speak—with a 
needle-and-thread in their fingers, as some are 
reported to have silver spoons in their mouths, 
that I address myself. In fact, I think Doctor 
Watts so entirely wrong that I would read him 
thus-— 
* Satan finds some mischief still 
For busy hands to do.” 

Tell me now what interest there is in sewing 
breadth after breadth of linen or calico, suffi- 
cient to keep the mind actively employed, to the 
exclusion of evil thought? 

‘¢ Then I suppose we are not to wear any more 
clothes ?” 

I never said so, Miss Pert. I only say that 
Doctor Watts gave an ex parte statement, and 
that if idleness is productive of ‘‘ mischief’ so 
is employment for the fingers alone, unless the 
mind goes with it. Do you wish to be a ‘‘ Sew- 
ing Machine,” as a witty friend of mine terms 
his wife; capable only of turning out so many 
yards of back-stitching in. twenty-four hours ? 
If you do, speed you! I have nothing to do 
with it; only that you are one of those for whom 
I pray in my- daily Litany, with the addition, 
‘¢From all such may I be delivered.” And 
while I retire under cover of this, I know well 
what a din the ‘‘ machines” will raise against 
me; and how all sorts of expletives will run 
along with the stitching, to the effect of ‘* un- 
feminine,” ‘‘ women who write,” etc. So be it. 
Do not put me on my own defense here, I will 
answer your letters, oh, my sisters, and if I am 
wrong, then I shall retire with confusion of face, 
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and if you are, I will graciously absolve you, 
with the recommendation to go and sin no 
more. 

Lady Elmpark’s employment, though not of 
the mere mechanical order, was still inefficient 
for the due regulation of her thoughts. From 
an illustrateu Shakspeare she copied Romeo and 
Juliet in the balcony scene, and thrice expunged 
the features of the hero; who, despite ‘‘ bonnet 
and plume,” and the orthodox purple velvet 
mantle, was still such a near resemblance to the 
One, (who ought by right’ to be far away from 
her imagination,) that it would readily have 
passed for a good portrait. With a divided feel- 
ing of pleasure and pain, she looked at her work; 
it was very like! and for a moment paused be- 
fore blotting it out. Pardon her this weakness; 
there are few who would not do precisely the 
same, and fewer still perhaps with such genuine 
innocence. While she so stood aservant announced, 
** Mr. Mostyn in the morning-room ;” which be- 
ing totally unexpected, she had no time to rally 
her forces, and accordingly throwing a cover 
over the easel, she went down stairs. 

At first both were constrained, but by degrees 
the ice thawed, and Edith was not surprised to 
find a third at the luncheon table. The after- 
noon was spent in the library, when Hubert read 
some passages from anew poem. Edith looked 
in fora moment to say. ‘*I have been in your 
boudoir, Bice, your painting—the portrait—is 
admirable,” and with a smile she was gone. 

Beatrice blushed deeply, so deeply that her 
companion laying down his book asked ; 

‘¢ What is the painting, Lady Elmpark ?” 

‘¢ Only a scene from Shakspeare.” 

‘‘ A portrait Miss Trevor said, is it not?” 

‘*No, Yes, that is I never meant—” and again 
brow and neck were bathed in blushes. 

‘¢ May I see it? 

Before she could reply, Edith appeared with 
the canvas. Hubert, who sat opposite the door 
by which she entered caught sight of it; and 
before Beatrice was fully aware of his intent, had 
itin his hands. Edith laughed as though she 
thought it a good jest—nothing more—and left 
the room immediately. Lady Elmpark hid her 
face while he examined her picture. It is said 
that none of us know our own countenance, yet 
Hubert could not fail to recognize this. He trem- 
bled with joy. Had she shown it to him, he 
would not have felt so elated, but though her dis- 
tress in some sort pained him; still it conveyed 
an undefinable feeling which was almost ecstatic. 
He approached her. 

‘¢ Dear Lady Elmpark,” he said, vainly trying 
to render his voice steady, while he supported 
himself by leaning on a chair, ‘dear Lady Elm- 
park, do not let this picture distress you, because 
I have seen it. I will never allude to it—though 





I can never forget!—and therefore you need 
have no apprehension.” 

‘¢*T have no apprehension, only what must you 
think of me!” 

He dared not speak; and yet here seemed the 
opportunity so long sought to explain the past. 

‘*May I tell you what I think; what I have 
thought these long, weary months since first I 
met you? May I tell you—dare I speak that 
one word, and say how I love you—how— ?” 

‘“‘Oh no! no! I cannot listen, and you must 
not speak !” 

‘* But I must speak, nowand for the last time; 
do not be afraid, I will not say one word which 
a brother might not adress to his sister. Long 
before another claimed you I loved you. 

The one hope of my life was in that love, it is 
blasted—the hope is-~but my love can never be 
extinguished. See! I would not dare to touch 
the hem of your dress, and yet I would die for 
you. I wish I could die, I wish you would bid 
me, for life is worthless without you. Have I 
offended you? God knows how free my heart 
is of all such intention, and how pure my respect 
is. Speak one word if you please, let me know 
I have not forfeited all right to see you again.” 

We must never meet again! she spoke ina low 
voice, choking back her sobs. 

‘* Never again! and why? 
said these words ?” 

‘‘No, not because of that.” 

‘‘Why then? do you doubt that I shall ever be 
else than most profoundly respectful ?” 

‘* No, not that! not that! but my own wicked 
heart. Oh, Hubert, save me!” 

She turned her face all pale and wet with tears 
toward him, holding out her hands, as she broke 
into this pleading cry. Ah me! I fear there 
are but few Hubert Mostyns in the world; but 
few; who would speak soothing, calming words 
as he did, while as he spoke them the fire 
burned. Her weakness appealed to his strength 
for protection, and he gave it. (Rarum hoc in 
adolescentibus nostris.) He could not take the 
smallest advantage of a confession so wrung from 
her, nor yet was he willing to hear a sentence 
of perpetual banishment. Upon which he did 
what a great many other simpletons have been 
doing for a number of years, viz. offered himself 
as a brother. 

A brother ! 

Of all shallow artifices, of all transparent 
humbugs wherewith we delude ourselves and try 
to delude each cther, this brotherhood and 
cousinship is the shallowest. XXX whisky 
labelled aqua pura; alcohol cailed new milk! 
When we arrive at this stage of the business 
we may reasonably conclude that the ice we 
walk on is very slippery, and not more than 
skin deep. To my sex, from Biddy in the 
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kitchen who shelters all visitors under the 
generic term, to Belinda in the drawing-room, 
who indulges in cousinly or sisterly loves, I 
would say beware! Beware! Lady Elmpark 
seized the offer, as any poor little fish after a 
piscatorial Ramazan would seize the fly; and 
Hubert was not a cruel fisherman, for he put no 
hook inside the glittering bait, and so she ate it 
to her great contentment. ‘‘ Now I am happy,” 
she said, though her voice showed a little sub- 
stratum of sobs; ‘‘I was very miserable while 
I thought I was wronging my dear good hus- 
band; but now—oh it is so different! I never 
had a brother, Lam so glad to be your sister, 
so happy!” 

What’s in a name? saith somebody. 

What, indeed ? 

The scene could not with any delicacy be pro- 
longed; and accordingly Hubert took his leave, 
having permission to pay a fraternal visit on 
the following day. When he was gone Beatrice 
flew to Edith. 

‘‘ How could you bring in that picture, naughty 
Edith? and yet I am glad you did, for it has set 
all right.” 

‘* Set ali right ? what does that mean ?”’ 

‘*Do not think me very wicked—I could not 
help it. He—he said he loved me, but we have 
agreed now to be brother and sister, and I am 
so happy, for I neither do you a wrong or my 
husband.” 

‘‘Me? What possible wrong could you do to 
me, Bice ?” 

‘*In taking any part of his affection from 
you; or daring to love him when he belonged to 
you.” 

‘To me? pray who gave him to me fora 
chattel?” 

‘* Well, but you know you are to maary him.” 

‘* Who told you so?” 

‘*] heard it from various people.” 

‘Tt is not so, Bice, not a word of truth in it.” 

‘‘Oh that is delightful! I have been miserable 
for that very reason; dear Edith, how happy I 
am.” 

‘Tam glad of it, my child; now leave me 
for I have letters to write,” and as the door 
closed she said: ‘‘ nothing remains but to watch 
the game. Friendship! brother and sister! 
bah! the ostrich hiding its head and calling it 
safety.” 

The post on the following day brought a letter 
from Lord Elmpark, detailing his adventures so 
far, and full of love to his wife. The excitement 
caused by yesterday’s éclaircissement, and the 
belief that she no longer was in danger of wrong- 
ing any one, caused her to receive it with joy, 
and on the instant to indite a reply, though why 
she named not her newly found brother was a 
problem I cannot solve. Mostyn was now a 





constant visitor in Audley St. ; and it next be- 
came Edith’s care that he and Beatrice should 
be seen in public together. Beatrice urged her 
husband’s absence, and the earl’s illness, as a 
sufficient reason for retirement; but Edith re- 
plied by quoting Lord Elmpark’s wishes, and as 
Bice never disputed that, or Edith’s advice, she 
accepted several invitations, to all of which she 
was accompanied by Hubert; Edith was suffer- 
ing so severely from ‘‘ spasms,’ that she rarely 
went with them. Ten days passed, and another 
letter from Lord Elmpark, saying the old man 
was still alive, and his physicians doubtful 
whether days or weeks would terminate the 
struggle; he had had a vigorous constitution, 
and now the last conflict might be protracted. 
He (the writer) was sorry he did not bring his 
darling Bice with him, he was so completely 
desolate without her, how was she feeling ? 

A pang crossed her heart, as she thought how 
little she felt about it, so completely was she 
otherwise engrossed; not that she suspected 
evil in her intimacy with Hubert, but still, with- 
out being able to analyze her feelings, she felt 
she was not sharing her husband’s regrets. 

Mostyn’s visits were now matters of every 
day necessity; and if by chance he was un- 
punctual—though the Horse Guards might have 
taken a lesson from his exactness—she fidgeted 
from window to pendule, feeling uneasy until he 
came; while on his part, if prevented from 
leaving Morley’s by an unforeseen and unwel- 
come visitor, he chafed after the manner of the 
hyena in the Regent’s Park Gardens, and entirely 
forgot his usual politeness. He was necessary 
to her, she was necessary to him; and you will 
agree with me that this was ticklish ground for 
both, especially in consideration of the fine dust 
they threw in each others’ eyes. 

When Lord Elmpark had been gone about 
three weeks, Edith one day announced her in- 
tention of visiting her old friend, Lady Temple- 
more, and as Bice had only a slight acquaintance, 
she remained at home in company with the 
inevitable Hubert. Instead of going to Belgrave 
Square, where lady Templemore resided, Edith 
ordered the coachman to drive to Eaton Square, 
and had the pleasure of finding Lady Trevor at 
home. 

‘‘You do not go out much, aunt?” said Edith, 
after some preliminary conversation. 

‘‘Not a great deal. I am very fully occupied 
about church matters now. The Bishop of 
Abasleglise dined here yesterday, and told me 
he is anxious to revoke Mr. Festundtreu’s 
license, if a sufficient number of the parishioners 
will petition for it, and I am busily employed 
letter writing, trying to get them to come for- 
ward. How is Beatrice?” 

‘¢ Aunt, it is about her I have called to-day.” 
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‘* What is the matter? Is she ill?” 

‘*No, not exactly. In short, I do not know 
if I shall be right in speaking about it even to 
you.” ; 

‘¢ About it—what is ‘‘ 17’? I do wish, Edith, 
you would give up that mysterious manner. If 
you have any thing to tell me, which I ought to 
know, do so; but don’t give me half sentences, 
I beg.” 

Now Edith knew that her aunt seldom conde- 
scended to ask a question, and so unless she 
herself took the initiative, the object of her visit 
would be lost; and, therefore, swallowing Lady 
Trevor’s coldness, she said, 

**No need to be displeased with me, Aunt 
Trevor, I will tell you all I know—which is at 
present very little—but will increase rapidly 
unless somebody stops it.” 

The cold eyes, looking out from under their 
penthouses, formed a question to which Edith 
replied— 

‘Yes, she is imprudent, fearfully imprudent, 
but as yet nothing more. She and Mr. Mostyn 
are always together, and he has become her 
escort to all places since Lord Elmpark’s ab- 
sence.” 


‘*Why have you not forbidden it? You have 
more influence—” 
‘¢T had more influence than any one else, but 


Bice Leigh and Lady Elmpark are two distinct 
people, especially when seconded by Mr. Mostyn. 
I have spoken to her, but she resists me, and 
thinks in fact it is jealousy which makes me 
speak—because Madame de Pouillac told her I 
was to marry this man. I can do nothing in it, 
nothing at all; but you can—only you must not 
mention my name. If she thinks I have told 
you, it will be useless to speak, but if she 
thought others noticed it, probably she might 
be induced to be more cautious.”’ 

‘IT do not need advice how to act; of course, 
as Beatrice is Lord Elmpark’s wife, I cannot do 
what I would if she were still under my care, 
but at least I can prevent any scandal; so care- 
fully brought up too!” 

After Edith left her, Lady Trevor betook her- 
self to Audley street. 

What occurred during the visit did not tran- 
spire, the only evidence being a painful flush as 
Bice announced that “ Aunt Trevor had been 
there after luncheon.” 

Hubert dined with them, and in the evening 
the trio went to the opera; as they stepped un- 
der the Colonnade, Edith’s spasms attacked her 
so violently that she was compelled to re-enter 
the carriage, and return home, nor would she 
permit either Mostyn or Bice to accompany her. 
‘*They should not lose the music for her, and 
all she needed was rest and quiet ;” and reso- 
lutely declining all assistance, she returned to 





Audley street, while they continued on their 
course. 

It was a command night, and a large party in 
the royal box, to do honor to whom, more than 
the opera, the house was filled. Lady Trevor 
sat grim and severe in solitary grandeur, look- 
ing unutterable things at Bice, who, having 
none of her cousin’s maintien, (which would 
carry her smiling and erect to the stake,) burst 
into tears, and that too at a moment when Lab- 
lache, the Dulcamara of the hour, was convuls- 
ing the audience with his buffo. Her companion, 
ignorant of the cause, but wild at sight of her 
tears hurried her out, and it was some moments 
before a cab could be procured, as her lady- 
ship’s carriage would not return for an hour yet. 
As they drove along the streets, Hubert sooth- 
ing her with the utmost tenderness, inquired 
the cause of this emotion. By little and little he 
drew it forth; his heart smote him—was it in- 
deed so? were they imprudent, and must they 
separate ? + 

No!! 

It was necessary to account for their arrival 
in a hired carriage, by stating that hef@a@yship 
was seized with sudden illness, upon which 
Edith came down to assist her, and telling Hu- 
bert to wait for a bulletin, she bore Bice off to 
the upper regions. A letter in her husband’s 
handwriting lay on the dressing-table; dismiss- 
ing her maid, and trembling in every limb, she 
broke the seal. 

‘* Bice, dearest, you are wretchedly nervous, 
do let me read that for you.” 

She took it from the unresisting hand and 
read. It was short, merely stating that the earl 
had died some hours previously, and that Elm- 
park, being anxious to return home, would leave 
every thing in proper hands, and hoped to be 
in Paris at midnight; in short, that he would 
be in Audley street nearly as soon as this letter. 

Beatrice shrieked, 

‘‘T cannot see him!” she said, flinging her- 
self at Edith’s feet, ‘‘save me! You can do 
every thing. I cannot meet him again! I can 
not !” 

‘¢ Beatrice, my dear, be calm.” 

‘Oh no, Edith, I cannot be calm any longer. 
Aunt was here to-day, and told me my name is 
on the public lip, I am branded and defamed! 
I cannot meet him!” 

‘¢ Where can you go?” 

‘¢T do not know; but I cannot meet him. Oh, 
my heart will break! If I had not thought you 
were engaged to Hubert, this would not have 
happened, for I would not have married Lord 
Elmpark. Oh, Edith, what shall I do! what 
shall I do!” 

‘¢ Sit up, Beatrice, and listen to me. 
love me ?” 


Do you 
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** Oh, Edith !” 

‘Do I love you? do you trust me?” 

‘* Why do you ask? Yes of all the world I 
trust you.” 

‘* Then listen to me as calmly and quietly as 
youcan. Examine your own heart and tell me 
why you do not wish to meet your husband. Is 
it because of what people say, or is it because 
you do not love him? speak!” 

‘IT should die if he heard what aunt told me 
to-day.’ 

‘Ts that all? For if so he will readily for- 
give it; he loves you so well that he will pardon 
any thing; ask Hubert if it is not so,” 

‘‘ Hubert! why do you speak of him?” 

‘* Because he will tell you the same that I have. 
But listen to me, Bice, I will tell you the truth, 
to which you close your own eyes. It is not 
because of what people say, it is because your 
heart shrinks from meeting him; because you 
know you cannot say, ‘I wearied for you!’ that 
you refuse to meet your husband. And you 
are right. It would be a terrible deceit; two 
wrongs will not make one right, and you are 
justified in not seeing him again.” 

‘** But what can I do? where can I go?” 

‘* Any where better than consume in misery ; 
the feeling will get more intense, you will shun 
him, you will loathe his embrace, you will fly 
from him, and at last, perhaps, be tempted to 
some crime. Besides, this thing is well known, 
all London have it, and if you should escape his 
anger, (and I believe he would forgive you any 
thing,) it would still fall terribly on poor Hu- 
bert.”’ 

‘‘It should not fall on him alone, Edith, I 
would take my share.”’ 

‘*Poor child! you do love him. He is down 
stairs waiting to hear of you; I will go to him, 
and soon return.” 

Mostyn was walking up and down the library 
with uneven steps; what Beatrice told him drew 
the veil from his eyes, and he was much agitated. 
He stopped his walk as Edith entered. 

‘s Well ?” 

‘* Sit down, Hubert,” she said, very gravely, 
‘‘ sit down, and listen to me.” 

‘‘ What is the matter? is Bice ill?” 

‘*No illness to signify, I hope; but she has 
had two severe shocks to-day; first Aunt Tre- 
vor’s visit, and now a letter from her husband, 
saying he will be here, probably to-morrow.” 

‘* He will not find her,” he said slowly, and 
shaking his head up and down, “she will not 
be here.” 

‘* Now, then, are you mad?” 

‘*Only so mad as any man would be who sees 
the dove about to become the prey of the vul- 
ture.”’ 

‘** The vulture owns her.” 





‘¢ Did own her, but shall never again, so help 
me God! I would kill her with my own hand, 
before he should fold her once more in his arms, 
yes I would; I who love her more than my own 
soul.” 

‘‘ But, Hubert, you know I cannot listen to 
such words. Take my advice—do now—lay 
aside all bitter feelings, and be friendly with 
Elmpark, and continue to be as a brother to 
Bice.” 

‘‘ Brother! by — Edith, you would drive me 
mad! Don’t you hear me swear quietly and 
calmly that he shall never have her? And he 
shall not!” 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

The French coast faded from sight, then there 
was naught but sea and sky, with ‘‘ deep calling 
unto deep,”’ amongst the sea-sick passengers ; 
and at length the white cliffs of the Queen of the 
Sea became visible. On the deck of the dirty, 
greasy Channel steamer, stood a tall figure, 
wrapped in a traveling-cloak, looking with a 
glad smile landwards. Nearer and nearer came 
the puffing sea monster, vomiting forth clouds 
of inky smoke, that obscured the lovely cottages, 
tall steeples, and green fields that are so dear to 
the eyes of the homeward bound. At length 
the quay is reached, and panting and snorting 
the little steamer chafes herself fretfully against 
the side, while the motley stream of passengers 
issues forth. 

The Custom House! 

No need for me to describe the horrors of this 
Inquisition. Thackeray, Albert Smith, and 
every other writer, who in his own person or 
that of his hero has crossed the Styx, i. e. the 
Channel, and passed the Custom House portals, 
gives such minute details of the tortures enacted 
therein, that I am spared the pain of the recital. 
Besides, as a pigeon’s milk acquaintance of 
mine answered on his return from the Continent, 
to my inquiry if he had ‘done” the Nile, 
‘‘Why, of course, everybody who is anybody 
goes to the second Cataract,” and the young 
gentleman looked mildly rebuking, and left me ; 
the corollary being, ‘‘that everybody, who is 
anybody, has been victimized at the Custom 
House,” and so, peace to their remains! 

The tall traveler aforementioned, made quick 
work with the officials, (there is an open sesame!) 
and, followed by his valet, was soon at the rail- 
way station. The platform was thronged with 
people; some with trunks and babies—the do- 
mestic baggage and infantry—waiting to be 
whizzed along to their homes; and some with 
expectant faces looking anxiously for coming 
friends. Here an old lady shrieking in agony, 
as she made long strides after a huge porter who 
was ruthlessly bearing off a cherished bandbox ; 
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and there a young gentleman, or gent, for the 
two classes are distinct, with incipient mustache, 
large plaid trowsers, and a marvelous neck-tie, 
smoking the true gentish cigar, dodging about 
trying to get a peep under the little white chip 
bonnet, belonging to the owner of the prettiest 
and most daintily booted foot on the whole plat- 
form. 

With only a passing glance to any of these, 
our traveler took his place in the carriage, 
bought a Times, shut up the window, and pre- 
pared to be as unsociable as all Englishmen are. 
(In their own country especially.) It was night 
when the train arrived in London. The traveler 
put out his head. 

‘‘ Jackson, see if a carriage has been sent, 
but I suppose not, as they could not tell when I 
should arrive. Get a cab quickly.” 

They were soon rattling along the hard pave- 
ment to Audley street, when, drawing up before 
Lord Elmpark’s house, Jackson sprang out, and 
inflicted a thunder of knocks on the door, while 
his master looked at the house, in which not a 
single light was visible. 

His heart throbbed and seemed to grow big. 
His sweet little wife who so longed to go with 
him, how she would joy at his return! Jackson 
now joined a furious ringing to his insane attack 
on the knocker, but still no reply. 

What if she should be ill! What if the dark- 
ness and silence boded a calamity! 

Still thump, thump, on the knocker—ring, 
ding, ding, at the bell. 

At length an upper window was opened, and 
a benight-capped head demanded who was there. 

‘¢ His lordship, Smith,” returned Jackson, in 
no sweet voice; whereupon the said Smith, 
plunging into his garments, rushed down stairs, 
overturning three or four white figures, who 
uttered small screams, and ‘‘thought it was 
robbers.” 

‘“*Yes! as if robbers knocked to be let in! 
I’m blessed if I ever see sich wimmen,” muttered 
the irascible Smith, tearing down to the door, 
before which his master was now standing. 

‘‘ Your lordship’s welcome,” he said, on open- 
ing it. 

‘¢Thank you, Smith; all well? Where is her 
ladyship?”’ 

‘* Not at home, my lord.” 

‘‘When did she go? Where has she gone? 
To some ball, I suppose ?” 

‘‘T can’t say, my lord; her ladyship must 
have gone out early, for she did not breakfast at 
home, and left no orders about the carriage.” 

‘‘Ts Miss Trevor here ?” 

‘*No, my lord, she went to Eaton Square this 
afternoon ; perhaps my lady is there.” 

‘* Perhaps so; at all events, she couldn’t know 
exactly when I was to come,” he muttered to 
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himself, then to Smith, ‘let the carriage be at 
the door at nine o’clock; it is now half past two, 
and I will not disturb them at Eaton Square to- 
night.” 

He walked slowly up the stairs, disappointed 
that she was not there, that her smile was not 
there to greet him. He went into her rooms, 
and looked about, but they were dark and cold, 
and struck a chill to his heart; a little glove 
lay on the carpet, he took it up and kissed it; a 
card on the table met his eye, it had merely the 
words ** Mr. Mostyn.” 

“Ah!” said he, ‘“‘perhaps Edith has been 
married in some queer, private way, and Bice 
has gone with her. Poor Edith! and yet I 
wish my darling had been here.” He went out, 
closing the doors as softly as though she, his 
dear one, was sleeping on the dainty couch, 
with its cloud of lace, and sheen of white satin. 

And yet a shadow lay on him; he thought it 
was but disappointment and regret that she was 
not there to meet him; but it was more than 
either. The shadow caused by a temporary dis- 
appointment would soon be chased by the sun- 
light of her presence, but this gloom of sin and 
revenge could never be lightened—never! It 
closed round him, following him to his room, 
and entering between the curtains when he did, 
lay on his heart and brain like some dread in- 
cubus. After struggling with unquiet dreams 
for what seemed a weary length of time, he rose 
and walked to the window. The gray dawn was 
rising in the East, cold, leaden and murky; the 
clouds of night rolled slowly away, and were 
succeeded by heavy masses neutrally tinted, on 
which shone no pink flush, to herald the ap- 
proaching luminary. The streets were silent, 
and the lamps dying out; every thing was 
cheerless and gloomy, and the watcher at the 
window sad and foreboding, yet unknowing its 
cause, sighed heavily as he looked from dull 
street to duller sky, and closing the shutter 
returned to his bed. Sleep came fitfully; and 
at length, weary in mind and body, he arose, 
swallowed a cup of tea, and looking at his watch 
found it was nine o’clock. He entered his car- 
riage and drove quickly to Eaton Square. 

‘Was Lady Elmpark there?” (he forgot in 
his agitation that she was now Countess of En- 
glemere. ) 

‘No, her ladyship had not been for some 
days.” 

‘* Was Miss Trevor there ?” 

‘No, Miss Trevor came yesterday afternoon, 
but left in the evening.” 

What is this mystery ! 

‘‘Ts Lady Trevor at home ?” 

«Yes, her ladyship has just rung her bell.” 

‘‘Take my compliments, and say I wish to 
see her as soon as possible.” 
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In a fever of agitation he paced the room, un- 
til the servant returned, saying her ladyship 
would come down immediately. Twenty minutes 
of agony elapsed before she arrived, and yet, of 
what was he afraid? what was he deprecating ? 

At length Lady Trevor entered, with a face 
on which could be read no sorrow or softness, 
nothing but the most utter and implacable ex- 
pression; as Electra herself might be supposed 
to wear before Orestes had avenged Agamemnon. 

‘‘Bice?” was all he uttered, looking at her 
with a mute appeal that seemed to say, ‘if you 
have aught to tell, sickness, or even death, 
speak! but nothing against my treasure.” But 
Lady Trevor cared nothing for him or his feel- 
ings; she only knew that one who had been 
brought up by her, carefully and strictly, had 
forfeited her right to a place amongst those 
whose virtue was’as uneasy as her own; that 
some of the odium would fall on her, and, con- 
sequently, the offender to be punished without 
mercy, or without excuse. 

I wonder when “‘ des choses attenuantes” will 
be admitted amongst us, as they are by our 
Gallic neighbors! 

She looked at Lord Elmpark with such an ex- 
pression in her cold, steely eye, as a determined 
stickler for the game-laws might be supposed to 
wear, if an old poacher had been found setting 
springs in his preserves, and without any sort 
of mitigation commenced— 

‘*Do you know what your wife has done?” 

** Done !” 

‘Yes; she has gone off with Mr. Mostyn; 
gone when she received your letter apprising 
her of your return. 

“‘Tt is a lie!’ he thundered, “a lie! my Bice, 
my pure, sweet wife! Oh, you are terribly de- 
ceived, Lady Trevor!” 

‘*T wish very much for all ‘our sakes that I 
could think so; I could bear to be deceived, but 
there is not a shadow of doubt. Edith was here 
yesterday, full of grief and horror—for the man 
was betrothed to her—she told me they had 
gone, but she could not tell where.” 

«‘ Where is Edith?” 

«She ‘would not stay here, she was almost 
frantic—no wonder! Ido not know where she 
has gone. I have really been too distressed to 
allow me to think of her at this time.” 

«¢ But Bice did not know this Mostyn, he was 
never in Audley street; it can’t be!” 

‘¢ She knew him so well that they were always 
together; at the opera, at balls, or at home. 
When visitors called he was always there; and 
she never appeared in public without him. What 
are you going todo? Have you breakfasted? 
Pray wait until Lord Trevor comes down.” 

But he had seized his hat and rushed from 
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He returned to his own home, now so desolate ! 
and locking himself into a room, tried to think. 

Was it true that this star, which by its pure 
light was leading him on to a true, earnest life, 
was sunk, and fallen? Was he indeed rescued 
from the wild waves, and cast on the green sum- 
mer isle, only to be consumed by a more hor- 
rible fate? His pure, lovely wife! There was 
some horrible mystery in this; for how could he 
believe that she, gentle and spotless, would 
break wedded ties, and leave her home, for one 
who was pledged to another ; that other her own 
dearest and most cherished friend! What was 
to be done? This question was answered by 
the entrance of Captain Enmore, a distant rela- 
tive, and thoroughly aw fait in the punctilio of 
fashionable murder. 

** Have you discovered where they are?” 

‘‘ No, I only arrived last night.” 

“True; permit me to congratulate you on 
your new title.” 

‘Congratulate me!” 

‘‘Come, don’t be down-hearted ; these things 
happen every day, and there is only one remedy, 
to meet our man as soon as we find his where- 
abouts; that is agreed?” 

‘Yes, this is no child’s play.” 

‘*Gad, I agree with you,” said the captain, 
rubbing his hands gleefully at such a good pros- 
pect, ‘*though how the deuce Lady Elmpark, or 
Lady Englemere I should say, could think of—” 

‘*Not one word of her, Enmore; his life and 
mine hang on a thread, but she must be sacred.” 

‘*Well, of course, but twas a queer thing— 
deuced queer !—and people do say—” 

‘¢ Silence, I tell you! What doI care for what 
people say? I have lost my wife, she has been 
taken from me, that is all I know.” 

His companion shrugged his shoulders and 
left the room.. 

Old Neptune entered by the open door; and 
as though conscious that his gentle mistress was 
lost to him, sat with his large, loving eyes fixed 
on the mourner’s face, and his huge paw on his 
knee, while he moaned and edged nearer as if 
to show his grief. 

‘Yes, she is gone, Nep, she has left us;” he 
said, patting the rough head of the faithful 
friend, and as he spoke his eyes were dimmed 
with tears. Strange sight! He the strong 
man, the roue, the hardened libertine, had still 
that sanctuary of holy love, where the lost one 
was the presiding genius, her shrine was empty, 
he wept! 

In his execration against the partner of his 
wife’s flight, mingled not one thought against 
her. It was all sorrow; deep, overwhelming 
sorrow ; and a blank, stupefying amaze at her 
urgent request to go with him, and wonder at 
his return to find her gone. Gone! never again 
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poor faithful old dog to pat your honest head ; 
never to raise her blue eyes to the loving face 
now so wrung and changed by grief; never to 
brighten these dark rooms with the sunlight of 
her presence; never to make them ring with 
her silvery laugh and musical voice. Never 
more ! 
CHAPTER XXIV. 

The time, the close of day; the place, a quiet 
farm-house near a village in the heart of green 
England. A scrupulously clean room, with an 
old-fashioned four post bedstead, with chintz 
curtains, and a patch work counterpane of strong 
contrasts. Astrip of carpet was on the floor by 
the bed, and the two small windows were fur- 
nished with snowy muslin curtains. A small 
mirror in a tarnished gilt frame hung over the 
chimney-piece, flanked on one side by a print of 
Queen Caroline in a green riding habit, hat and 
white feathers; and on the other, by a sampler 
duly framed and glazed, purporting to have been 
worked by Betsey Pigott, aged 12 years. Up- 
right from a table, covered with green baize, 
stood a tray, not such light rubbish as papier 
mache, but true solid iron; a tea-board, as the 
good folk in the midland counties would say, 
with a black centre, and three borders of red, 
yellow, and green; on the table stood two gold 
and white china mugs, filled with flowers, on 
one of which was inscribed, ‘‘ Love the Giver,” 
and on the other, ‘‘A present to Jane;’ while 
between them was a venerable Bible, also baize 
covered, on the fly leaves of which were in- 
scribed the names, ages, marriages, and deaths 
of the Pigotts and Browns for several genera- 
tions. The bed curtains were drawn back, and 
two gentlemen standing by a third who lay on it. 

‘‘ There is no hope?” he asked, faintly. 

‘¢T dare not say there is, my lord, nor do I 
wish to say there is none ; we have done all that 
was possible.” 

‘¢I know that, W., I acknowledge it thank- 
fully ; and I also know I have nothing to hope. 
So be it! when shall I see you—or shall I see 
you again?” 

‘*Certainly, my lord, I shall not leave the 
house; if any thing happens let me know,” he 
said, turning to a woman who watched the suf- 
ferer. As the physicians left the room, a step 
was heard on the stairs, and a tall figure appeared 
on the landing. She—it was a female— 
beckoned the watcher, whispered a moment, 
then entering the room, sat in the vacant chair, 
while the woman went below. Deep sighs broke 
from the dying man’s breast; large tears rolled 
down his cheeks. ‘My Bice! my dear, sweet 
wife!” he murmured, “gone! left me. What 
had I done to her that she should leave me?” 


If she had died I could have been contented ; to | 





know she was in her pure, quiet rest would be 
happiness.” 

‘¢ Which you can never have !”’ said the figure, 
rising and going to the foot of the bed, from 
whence she commanded a view of the sufferer. 

‘¢ Edith !” 

‘“‘ Yes, myself; do you think I am come to 
console you? to comfort you, and say I am sorry 
for what has past? No! if every tear on your 
cheek was a tear of blood, I would not lift a 
finger to dry it! Listen! On that night in 
Paris when I followed you to the opera, and 
heard your words to your friends, and knew I 
was betrayed; when I returned and found the 
flowers and lying letter you sent me, I swore an 
oath to be revenged, andIam. Here it is.” 

‘* Mercy, Edith! have mercy !” 

‘*What mercy did you show me when I suf- 
fered a torture, to which your misery (as yet) 
is only a bed of roses? Were you merciful 
then ?” 

‘¢ Well, you are revenged, for I am dying.” 

‘So much the better; though your death was 
not what I wanted. If I had, I would have 
taken your life myself; no! I wanted you to 
live and suffer; and live you shall until you 
hear what I have to say.” 

‘It is not worth your while, Edith, to talk 
so toadying man. I told you long ago I was 
sorry for the past where you were concerned; I 
could not atone for it, and my life must be the 
sacrifice.” 

‘*Your life! do I care for it? Is it not a 
thousand times better to me to see you suffer, 
and to know your victim has escaped with only 
a broken arm! and that he and your wife will 
be happy, oh, so happy, together; and that I 
have done it.” 

“You!” 

‘‘Yes I, Edith Trevor, myself. I knew she 
loved Hubert before she married you, but I 
urged her to accept you—you asked my assist- 
ance!—ha! ha! well, I gave it; and you got 
her, and I brought him to the Park when you 
were gone, and left them together, and threw 
her in his way when you were in France; and 
now they are together, you are dying, without 
one near you who cares whether you live or die; 
and my oath is redeemed! Besides that, Hubert 
Mostyn is cousin to your old friend Kate For- 
rester—”’ 

‘« Kate Forrester !” 

‘¢ Yes, and therefore he bad a little account of 
his own to settle; and so, instead of your get- 
ting satisfaction, he has it; his cousin revenged, 
his rival dying, and a wife waiting for him.” 

Another step was on the stairs, another tall 
figure entered, clad in a black serge gown and 
cape, a white collar and black bonnet and veil. | 

Edith eyed the intruder. 
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‘*Who are you ?” she said haughtily. 

‘* My business is with the dying,” she replied, 
in a voice that Edith thought she recognized; 
then approaching the bed and looking at the 
tortured face, with a pitying smile she said, ‘I 
forgive you.” 

‘*What! Agnes Forrester,” said Edith, who 
saw her face. 

*‘Yes, Agnes Forrester, Kate Forrester’s 
sister.” 

The sufferer groaned. 

‘‘No,” she said gently, ‘‘I came not to re- 
proach, but to pardon. Kate pardoned you, so 
do I, so did my mother on her dying bed. Your 
hours are numbered, think not of any thing 
which would disturb their peace.” 

‘“* Peace!” said Edith, with a horrible laugh; 
‘*peace! Yes, he has that peace which men 
always have whose wives are faithless, and 
rivals triumphant! Yes, that peace is his, and 
I am here to witness it!” 

‘“* Edith, I am powerless, spare me!” 

‘* He asks me to spare him,” she said, point- 
ing a finger at him, while her dark eyes burned 
with a deadly flame; ‘‘ me, that he trampled on 
and despised, as he did on your sister. The 
voices of many victims join mine in exulting over 
him now. !” 

‘** Do go away; I beseech for God’s sake, go.” 

‘*No, that I will not! I have waited and toiled 
for this, and I will not lose it now. I only wish 
the cup was twice as deep, and the draught still 
more bitter, that I might force you to swallow 
it. How happy Bice and Hubert are now, while 
you are writhing and twisting there! She will 
nurse his broken arm tenderly, wont she, Lord 
Englemere ?”’ 

‘‘Hush!” said Agnes, ‘‘this is no time to 
think of revenge; you,” she said, looking at 
Edith, ‘‘ destroyed the only hope that was left 
to me, the only love except my mother’s that I 
had to cling to, yet I never cherished any bitter 
feelings. It was God’s will, and I submitted; 
and now I am thankful that it was so, for I find 
true peace—such peace as I could never know 
else—in God Himself. And in this,” she said to 
the dying man, ‘‘much mercy has been shown 
you; you have been spared the guilt of mur- 
der.” 

‘‘ Yes,” broke in Edith with her harsh laugh, 
‘‘that is what I say, he. went out to kill, and 
came back killed, and his wife is lost too, ha! 
ha!” 

‘‘Even there God has been merciful. Your 
wife is innocent.” 

‘‘Innocent!” repeated Edith, in a mocking 
tone, as she noticed the ray of light that passed 
over his features, while he vainly tried to raise 
himself, ‘‘yes, I know how innocentshe is! I, 
who dressed her for her flight, and assisted her 








into the carriage, where she was joined by the 
gentleman whose arm you have broken. Inno- 
ceut ! !” 

‘‘ Again I repeat she is innocent; I know it; 
by what means you will hear afterward. My 
lord, you are a dying man, terrible sins lie on 
you, you have sore need of forgiveness; will 
you not forgive as you hope to be forgiven, and 
pardon your wife ?” 

‘¢T pardoned her from the first, and loved her 
ever.” 

Agnes raised her eyes thankfully, and with- 
out another word left the room. When she was 
gone Edith employed herself in dissipating the 
effect produced by her denial of Bice’s guilt.” 

‘If you would only go away, and le: me die 
in peace!” 

‘‘T leave you when life does, not sooner. Do 
you suppose after my abstinence I will not feed 
as long as I can? You made me suffer the tor- 
ments of hell, and this is only a little righteous 
retribution. For the queen’s crown I would 
not exchange the pleasure I have in seeing you 
there now, helpless and crushed!” 

‘Yet you loved me once.” 

‘‘So I did; if I had not I would not hate you 
as I do now; nor would I have used Bice as an 
instrument.” 

‘* Bice! Bice! my sweet wife!” 

‘Your wife? Hubert Mostyn’s wife you 
mean: he will soon be able to possess her openly, 
as he has done in secret for some time past. Oh, 
the faithful wife!” 

‘*No, no! the guilty wicked wife!” said Bea- 
trice, who entered with Agnes. 

A lightning flash of joy spread over her hus- 
band’s face, and by a mighty effort he opened 
his arms, 

With a frantic cry she rushed to his embrace, 
and clung close to him, pressed to the heart that 
loved her so fondly. 

«Guilty! guilty!” she said; ‘‘ guilty in word 
and thought, but not in act; oh no, my husband! 
I could not lie here if I had been. I was fright- 
ened, afraid to meet you; I knew my heart was 
wrong and wicked, and I could almost die rather 
than see you; but I have not fallen, as you 
thought I had, oh no!” 

‘‘She speaks the truth,” said Agnes; ‘‘my 
cousin urged her flight, and joined it from a 
confusion of motives and circumstances; but he 
shrank from a guilty act. Instead of going to 
the railway station—as had been indicated to 
him—he brought her immediately to me at the 
religious house where I am a sister, and there 
she has since stayed, nor has he seen her. I 
told her of your state, and at her request brought 
her here.” 

‘‘Oh, my Bice! my treasure! death is very 
easy now!” 
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‘*Oh, no, not death! do not say I have killed 
you! not death !”-—— 

‘‘Yes, death it is,” he said sadly, ‘‘ but not 
what it would have been an hour since. I thank 
God my wife is safe; my precious treasure! my 


lamb! Oh, Bice, it is sweet to die with your 
heart beating against mine; sweet, for no tie 
has been broken. When I am gone,” he said to 
Agnes, ‘‘I leave my darling to your care. Are 
you poor?” he asked, looking at her coarse 
dress. 

**No,” she replied, smiling, ‘‘ only such pov- 
erty as belongs to a Sister of Charity.” 

‘*All my wealth is hers; watch over her; and 
tell him—tell Mostyn—” 

Bice shuddered, but he folded her still more 
tightly to his breast. 

‘« Tell Mostyn I know now what a deadly debt 
he owed me; tell him I am glad his life is spared ; 
say to him that I know, as he respected my dar- 
ling, he must love her; I give her to him, my 
most precious legacy !” 

With a deep imprecation, and a look of the 
most fiendish, deadly hate, Edith flung herself 
out of the room. He seemed to breathe more 
freely after she had gone, and continued— 

**Tt would have been better if he had won her 
instead of me.” 

‘‘Oh, no, my husband!” 

“Better for you, my life; you would have 
been spared your share of my punishment. 
Stained as I was, I should not have sought you, 
and yet, my Bice, you seemed given to me as a 
guardian angel. Not one wandering thought | 
have I had since first I held you as I do now; 
but I could not hope for a bright future, I who 
had so blurred the past.”’ 

‘« May I fetch a clergyman ?” said Agnes. 

“No! between God and my own soul must 
the account lie. Ihave never prayed since I 
was a little child at my mother’s knee. I have 
laughed at all religion, and despised it, because 
I have seen so much hypocrisy in its professors, 
and I cannot now judge which is right, and 
which wrong.” 

‘* But hereafter? your soul?” 

‘Must take its chance. If the past were to 
be lived over again, I would do differently—at 
least I think so; all I can do now is to say I am 
a sinner, God be merciful to me; but whether 
his mercy will extend to me or not, I cannot tell.” 

‘*Do have a clergyman—any you please.” 

** After living so long without, it would be 
useless. The future belongs to God, I will trust 
to him; no third can interfere. I am happy 





with my darling lying here; I do not wish to 
think of any thing else.” 

Agnes forbore to urge, and going to a part of 
the room where she was unseen, fell on her 


Meanwhile, life ebbed slowly away, coldness 
crept over him, his limbs grew rigid; but his 
eyes, though dim and glassy, rested with unut- 
terable love on the cherished head lying on his 
heaving breast. A red froth rose to his lips, 
she wiped it with her hair that floated round 
him. Then his grasp tightened; he strained 
her—loved so deeply and fondly to the last !— 
to his heart, now fluttering like a bird that 
panted for liberty. 

‘¢ Must I leave you, Bice! must I leave you!” 
broke in a cry of anguish from his quivering lips. 

‘‘Oh, no, Charles! my own Charles! Agnes, 
dear Agnes, come here.” . 

But Agnes knew all was over. 

The arms slackened their hold, the lips were 
drawn together, but the eyes remained fixed; 
slowly the light faded from them, as though un- 
willing to leave the one beloved object; then 
with a breath that faintly murmured her name, 
and a smile, the last effort of unquenched love, 
the spirit fled from its earthly dwelling. 

The Countess of Englemere did not avail her- 
self of her husband's suggestion, nor did Hubert 
urge it. Neither ever married. He traveled 
over the south of Europe, and at last chose Sor- 
rento, where his days are passed quietly, though 
the remembrance that one death lies at his door: 
is sufficient to chase away any lingering visions 
of a bright past, or a hopeful future. 

The countess remained some months with 
Agnes, who hoped to win her to the calm enjoy- 
ment of a religous life; but early teachings were 
all against it—remember Lady Trevor’s Low 
Church regime !—and so with much sorrow at 
leaving the dear friend, who would henceforth 
be dead to her, she took up her abode in a quiet 
village in Yorkshire, where as a private gentle- 
woman, celebrated only for her grave, gentle 
manners, and ready sympathy with all distress, 
no one suspects her of being the high born lady 
whose history was such a harvest for feuille- 
tonists. 
© Last summer during a months visit to 
shire; we chanced to meet a bridal party of dear 
friends, who were lengthening out a protracted 
honeymoon, by traveling through our own 
pleasant land. 

The bride proposed a visit to Doctor 8 
‘‘Retreat,”* not so much to inspect his internal 
economy, as the grounds and gardens, which 
were said to be specimens of Horticulture. 
The polite physician showed us through conser- 
vatories, pineries, and hot-houses, which for taste 
and extent are not excelled even in that patri- 
cian shire; and then proposed that we should 
walk within. 








*Private Lunatic asylum, i. e. for those who are moneyed 





knees in earnest prayer. 


as well as mad. 
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Insanity is a fearful visitation; and a lunatic 
asylum how fine soever be its gardens and ave- 


| 


There was a sofa, an easy-chair, and a pretty 
French bed, which with toilette furniture would 


nues a most melancholy object. I had no wish | have made it pleasant but for its occupant. 


to explore, but the other ladies, and particularly 


It was a tall figure, with flaming eyes and 


the little rosy-cheeked bride, were all curious | features that must once have been preéminently 
on the subject, and so we followed our host along | lovely; but fell passions had swept out their 


the terrace, smooth as a billiard-table, that led 


| 
| 


beauty, as the blast of the simoom sweeping over 


to the house. Airy drawing-rooms, handsomely la rose-garden will blast its glories, and the once 


furnished, were occupied by lad‘es who worked, 
read, or conversed in groups so rationally, and 
so little like those suffering from mental disease, 
that I involuntarily begged pardon for intruding. 
Passing along a corridor we came toa room from 
whence issued shrieks as from one in consuming 
agony. There was something appalling in the 
sound, they were so weird and fearful, and anon 
breaking into a harsh mocking laugh. 

We shuddered. 

‘* Yes,” said. Doctor shaking his head, 
‘*she is my worst patient, and will never recover ; 
she has been here some time, and I have done 
all I could, but without success, and so I sup- 
pose she will stay till she dies, which will bethe 





best thing that can happen to her; poor lady!” | 


‘‘Oh, doctor, may we not see her?” said Mrs. 
Bride. 

‘*Why, yes, if you wish it, but it can hardly 
give you pleasure; you must look through a 
grated door, and make no noise. Do you really 
wish to see the poor thing ?”’ 

‘Oh yes very much,” and Mrs. Inquisitive 
slipped her arm through mine, so I had to go too. 
There was a door with an iron wire grating, 
through which we looked down on a small but 
comfortable room, though it had only one win- 
dow, and that was high, and grated too. 








stately queen was now a miserable wreck; a 
costly vase broken and disfigured, in which 
burned a wild and lurid flame. She was crouched 
on the floor, smiting her breast, and uttering 
those screams that led us to her. Unmindful of 
the physician’s injunction, some one spoke, and 
thus drew her attention to us. When she be- 
came fully aware of our presence, she drew her 
tall form up to its full height, and rushing to 
the door cast herself against it as a wild beast 
might have done, uttering the most terrible im- 
precations. 

It was indeed a sight to curdle the blood of 
the most indifferent. : 

‘¢Do let us go,” said my companion, who had 
been so anxious to see the unhappy creature; 
‘do let us go, it is shocking to see her.” 

‘‘ Who is she, doctor ?”’ I inquired. 

He smiled doubtfully. 

‘‘We don’t give the names of our patients, 
because their families do not wish it; the serv- 
ants and nurses only know them by their Chris- 
tian names; that lady is known as Miss Edith. 
She is of high rank, and placed here by distin- 
guished people, and [ suppose it cannot do much 
harm to tell you (in confidence) that she is the 
Honorable Edith Trevor.” 
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Hvrran for the Cosmopolite ! 
Where’er on earth he be; 

The merry heart, the gentleman, 
The scholar frank and free. 

With laughing eye he passes by 
The bigot and the cur ; 

As well he may, whose motto reads— 
Semper hilariter ! 


Hurrah for the Cosmopolite ! 
Let others cant and whine; 
He knows the world is beautiful, 

That Love is half divine, 





And let the wind blew high, blow low, 
Till woman’s eye grows dim,, 

Or till the sunlight shines no more, 
There still is joy for him. 


Hurrah for the Cosmopolite ! 

Stand forth ye young and brave! 
The world hath many a lovely flower, 
Which blooms not on the grave. 

Upland or inland; by the sea, 
In homes metropolite; 

Strive for one aim where’er you be— 
The mark cosmopolite! 
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STORIES. 
NO. IV.—THE SPECTRE HARPER—A LEGEND OF WALES. 


THERE is in the country of Cardigan, South | cousin, Idwal ap Morris, a youth about her own 
Wales, a parish called Llanbadarn Fawr, of great | age, and much resembling her in beauty, though 


note among antiquaries. Llan, when added to 
the name of a saint, implies a place of worship, 
and the Padarn, or patron saint of this parish, 
wore a gigantic coat of mail, which may be still 
seen in the catalogue of princely rarities kept at 
Caerlyon. Within the last thirty years the coun- 
try resembled an open field, on which any man 
might keep what number of sheep he pleased ; 
and wild horses and wild cattle ran out all the 
winter in common. The people, simple, hardy, 
and active, retained some customs very friendly 
to early marriages and good neighborhood. Ac- 
cording to one of these customs, the bailiff of the 
little manor of Rhydonnen came at the dawn of 
Easter Monday to an ancient chapel, where the 
young women and old champions had been seated 
all night, to see fair play among the wrestlers 
assembled there by long established privilege. 
There, having rung his bell three timas, the 
bailiff announced, in a loud voice, the intended 
marriage of David Gwynne and Lillian Morris- 
son the following Saturday. Much elevation of 
noses and expansion of mouths, happened among 
the swains and spinsters ; and after the usual 
debate on the betrothed parties’ choice, the un- 
married part of the assembly adjourned, as such 
occasions required, to the nearest inn’s parlor, 
where a blank book was opened for subscriptions. 
An ancient and bountiful Welch custom directs 
that the friends and neighbors of persons ap- 
proaching the holy state shall furnish their tene- 
ment with the most useful articles of furniture 
and of bridal festivity; each giver placing his 
name or mark opposite the name of his gift, ina 
book already mentioned, which is duly kept by 
the wedded pair, that an article of the same kind 
or equal value, may be given at his or her mar- 
riage. The benefits of this reciprocal benevo- 
lence need no comment, and the honest group col- 
lected at the sign of St. Gurig on the day which 
begins my story, seemed well disposed to exem- 
plify it. But as David Gwynne had a farm of 
£10 per annum, which fed two hundred sheep, 
and Lillian’s father was supposed to possess a 
rich mine of-lead ore in his own right, the gifts 
on this occasion were rather tokens of good-will 
and intended revelry than mere household equi- 
page. Not a maiden or youth was present whose 
emulation or friendship did not induce him or her 
to subscribe the book, except one, who stood 
mournfully and in silence among the crowd. 


This idle spectator was the betrothed bride’s 





his intellects were far inferior, and had been im- 
paired, it was thought, by too long and disap- 
pointed dotage on his uncle’s daughter. As he 
had some money, and might inherit more, the 
damsels of Llanbadarn wondered at his failure, 
and saw no great deficiency in his merits. They 
gathered round him with a mixture of sly malice 
and curiosity, to ask why he did not subscribe 
his name to a new tea-kettle and set of china, 
which were wanted to complete his kinswoman’s 
equipment. The parish-clerk promised to pro- 
vide him with a doleful elegy to send with it; 
and the schoolmaster added, laughing, ‘* Let him 
as Theocritus saith, offer another calf to love.” 
Idwal heard these taunts without smile or words, 
but on the eve of the bridal day he was seen on 
the high road from Aberdovey to Cardigan, 
leading a fatted calf with great care and speed. 
Now Fortune, willing to verify the maxim that 
weddings and burials are near each other, or 
being bountifully disposed to gratify the good 
people of Llanbadarn with both, brought at the 
same hour « magnificent hearse on that road. 
The most pompous and solemn part of its office 
was already done, and it was returning with only 
one attendant, through a narrow defile in this 
mountainous tract, when it encountered the Welch 
Cymon and hiscompanion. These being jealous 
of their importance, insisted on precedence, and 
the driver of the black vehicle declared it waited 
for no man’s bidding. The dispute was referred 
to the usual mode of Cambrian arbitration, a 
wrestling-match, for which the hearse-driver 
alighted, and Idwal opened its door, prudently 
intending to deposit his calf within it as a place 
of safety. But at that instant another hand 
seized the hearse-door from within, anda skele- 
ton face resembling him who presides over the 
vehicle, put itself forth. A spectacle so unex- 
pected and ghastly, made Idwal cover his face, 
and exclaim, ‘Nay, man, I’ll not fight Death 
and his coachman too—In St Gurig’s name, get 
ye on!” The black caravan disappeared, and 
Idwal hastened forward with his nuptial offering, 
taking care to dip it in Ffynon Gurig, or the 
saints, well, to purify it from sorcery. 

A bright May morning assembled all the assist- 
ants of a marriage ceremony at Llanbadarn. 
As ancient and peculiar custom dictates, they set 
forth to the habitation of Lillian’s father, carry- 
ing the gifts designed to decorate hers and en- 
rich the wedding feast init. Kinsmen and bride- 
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maidens came in their best attire, led by Idwal, 
mounted on one of the low lean horses of Car- 
diganshire, dressed in the ragged black cassock 
he had stolen from the parish clerk, probably as 
a kind of mourning, or because it belonged to 
the best village poet, for, as he said, he came to 
give his cousin away to David Gwynne, and to 
perform the part of bard at hér marriage. Cam- 
brian ceremony requires that the bride should 
be carried to church by her nearest relative’s 
horse; after much solicitation in extempore verse, 
Idwal proffered himself gallantly as brideman, 
with a wreath of daisies and mistletoe in one 
hand and a bottle in the other, filled with water 
from St. Gurig’s well, which insures sovereignty 
to the wife if she can obtain a draught before her 
husband. Lillian, looking as meek and pale as 
the daisies in his coronet, underwent the mim- 
icry of a forcible conveyance on her kinsman’s 
rough palfrey and a long ride to the parish 
church, followed by a mirthful assemblage on 
horse and foot, listening to their own jests more 
tban to the music of a harper, to whom the bride, 
not unmindful of the rites of hospitality even at 
the happiest and busiest period of her life, had 
given a cup of milk and a bed of clean straw 
when he arrived at Llanbadarn the night before. 
Lillian grew pale as she entered the church, for 
the wreath of paper lilies which indicates the 
funeral of a bride was still hanging near the altar; 
and the chief string of the musician’s harp broke 
as he passed the porch ;—an omen of the direst 
import. It was not long unconfirmed—the bride- 
groom was absent, andcould not be found, The 
confusion of surprise changed very soon among 
the spectators into hints and suspicions. Those 
who envied Lillian’s beauty remembered that 
her mother was not a wife, that she had no inher- 
itance, except, perhaps, the frailty of that mo- 
ther; and both or either of these truths seemed 
sufficient to justify her lover’s desertion. Many 
of the high-blooded and rigid old Welchmen swore 
they saw no wonder in any perfidy committed 
by a man who could stoop to take up a seared 
leaf when he might be himself the topmost branch 
of the tree; for David Gwynne was heir presum- 
tive to Lillian’s father, and the sage gossips in 
the neighborhood decreed that her mother was 
justly punished for contriving to ensnare him. 
All declared that no better fortune ought to 
attend a wedding-day appointed when the bride’s 
father lay on his death-bed: and Lillian, who had 
set out attended by ‘‘ smiles, mouth-honor, and 
troops of frrends,” returned forlorn and dis- 
consolate, with all the blame usually heaped on 
the unfortunate. Only two of the bridal proces- 


sion returned with her to her home, where her 
miserable mother received her with clamorous 
and vulgar reproaches, made more bitter by her 
own consciousness that she had half caused this 





calamity. But Idwal, who had never left Lillian’s 
side during her journey, interposed in her favor, 
not by arguments but by tears, which softened 
even her mother, whose love for her offspring 
was in proportion to the fierceness of her uncul- 
tivated nature. Perhaps in this moment of cruel 
disappointment, Maud would have been inclined 
to offer the rejected bride to her first lover, if the 
shame and anguish in Lillian’s eyes had not 
silenced her. And though an erring and hard- 
browed woman, she understood the modest and 
sorrowful distance observed by Idwal, who pos- 
sessed, notwithstanding his dim intellects, that 
pride in pure blood which distinguishes Wales. 
Night came, while Lillian, her mother, and her 
kinsman, were still brooding over their affliction 
together, but without any interchange of thought, 
when old Nicol Penmawl entered, the only law- 
yer who found bread in the village. The poor 
girl would have hidden herself, but he intimated 
that his visit concerned her; and after a preface 
which even his hard heart deemed necessary, he 
explained, that David Gwynne would not fulfill 
his promise of marriage to Lillian, unless her 
father signed an absolute and entire deed of gift 
in his favor. She replied nothing, and wept in 
agony; while her mother burst into a furious 
invective against Gwynone’s selfishness and 
treachery: adding, that he well knew how com- 
pletely she might have shut him from his suc- 
cession by obtaining a bequest of all to her 
daughter. 

“ That is well said, Mistress Maud,”’ said the 
man of law—‘‘but it behooves a crow to take 
care of his nest when a hen-sparrow has crept 
into it. Old Authur Morris has great love 
for you, and my client must know what money 
is left, and where itis. Let Lillian’s father give 
all to her, and she may give it to her husband.” 

This hint was sufficiently intelligible. Maud 
received it with a churlish sort of smile, and Id- 
wal with a cry of frantic joy, as if in his zeal to 
comfort his disgraced cousin, he had forgotten 
that sucha gift would deprive him of all share 
in his uncle’s wealth, on which he depended for 
subsistence. They took Lillian, notwithstanding 
her tears and resistance, into another chamber, 
where her father lay in the heedless stupor which 
had hung on him many years. Maud had been 
a miser’s concubine too long not to know when 
and how to bea virago.. She pointed to her weep- 
ing and disheveled daughter, accused him of 
barring her marriage by his avarice, and beck- 
oning the lawyer, who had come prepared with 
a deed of gift in due form, urged him, with shrill 
and vehement entreaties, to sign it. The infirm 
old man, whose life and intellects were wasted to 
their last spark, suddenly raised himself from 
his matrass, drew aside the long loose hair which 
poor Lillian had shaken over her face, and seemed 
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endeavoring to recollect her. Then his eyes 
fixed themselves on her mother, whose harsh 
features were reddened by the light she held 
over the parchment she required him to sign. 


quivering and convulsive grasp, ‘‘1 do give thee 
all—all ye have come here to ask for—Thou hast 


dred nor guardians, except among wild kites and 
ravens. Thou hast been an adder in my house, 
and the wolf will come into thine.” Maud trem- 


bled, and drew back; and Arthur, pointing to. 


the meagre attorney, whom he probably mistook, 


in the disorder of his darkening ideas, for his | 


presumptive heir, added, ‘‘ David Gwynne, thou 
hast come into my land to make my child poor 
—see that thy own be not wanderers, and cast 
out. Take my land, and feed the worms in it.” 
—The last contortion of death mingled with the 
grim smile of vindictive scorn as he spoke, and 
his eyes stiffened before the sudden flash of ire 
had faded in them. He expired, and Lillian’s 
mother after a few hysteric screams, vented her 
impotent grief and rage on the man of law, who 


skulked away from the storm, satisfied that his | 


client might now possess the wealth he coveted 
without the penalty of marriage. He left the 
house muttering, ‘‘ David Gwynne will be well 
quit of both these shrews. A man must live in 
fire who keeps a she tiger.” 

Maud understood this inuendo, and it roused 
her ready spirit of invention and enterprise to 
save her daughter and defeat her enemy. The 
deed engrossed by Penmawl lay still on old 
Arthur Morris’s bed, clenched in his hand, which 
had grasped itin the last pang of existence. 
Why should not his name be added, since that 


alone was wanting to give Lillian possession of 


her father’s estate, and to punish her mercenary 
lover ?—It was a precious and irrecoverable 
crisis, which her mother determined not to lose. 
Suddenly she remembered the vagrant harper 
who had begged a night’s lodging among the 
straw in her outhouse; and calling him from his 
slumber, she asked if he could write his name as 
a witness to a trifling paper. But this man, 
whose eyes had something awful and preternatu- 
ral in them, replied sternly, ‘‘ Thy daughter gave 
me milk in her prosperity, and I will give her 
bread in her affliction. When the morning star 
shines, dig under this straw, and that which is 
sought shall be found.” He departed as he 
spoke, and Maud, no less superstitious than 


Arthur’s, and she determined to assert that it 
was his hand-writing, as its date was the present 
day. His death was not announced till a late 


_ hour of the following, when the presumptive heir 
‘* Woman,” said he, laying his hand on it with a | 


came, as our female Machiavel expected, to claim 
his inheritance, and was tauntingly shown the 


paper which consigned it wholly to Lillian. 
shut my gate against my first-born, and driven | 
him from my hearth—so thy own children’s — 
children shall have neither gate nor hearth, kin- | 


But the farthest calculations of knavery are 
soon baffled, as the most cunning animals are 
short sighted. Instead of proffering marriage 
again to his deserted bride, David Gwynne es- 
tablished a protest against the validity of her 
father’s last deed. Maud and Idwal were arres- 
ted on suspicion; but Lillian absconded with 
-such speed and secrecy as to baffle the strict 
search made for her while a court of justice ex- 
'amined the deed, to which her mother had given 

all the semblance of forgery by asserting more 
than the truth. It was one of the thousand cases 
that perplex and dishonor human judgment. 
David Gwynne’s attorney was, as I have said 
the most prosperous one in Llanbadarn, perhaps 
because one of the most crafty, yet he could not 
disprove Maud’s assertion that Arthur Morris 
had survived the moment which he thought his 
last, and the signature resembled his crooked 
and confused hand-writing. But though Idwal 
| bore his examination with stubborn, and some- 
| times shrewd zeal in Lillian’s favor, his imper- 
| fect intellect betrayed him into hints which dis- 
_covered the harper’s share in the transaction. 
| That imperfect intellect saved him from the fatal 
| consequences of the forgery, when it seemed un- 
| deniably proved. Pardon, in consideration of 
_her age, and other circumstances, was granted 
/to Maud, whose sins and struggles for the ad- 
| vancement of her daughter ended in utter ruin. 
| She survived only a few days, and Lillian was 
| seen no more. 
But the total disappearance of the harper, who 
| had acted so remarkable a part in this transac- 
tion, could not be explained. All the bridal 
| crowd at Llanbadarn had noticed his lean, un- 
‘earthly aspect, and none knew, or could conjec- 
| ture, how he came, except the driver of the 
| hearse I have once mentioned, who remembered 
| that a spectre-shape in such attire had traveled 
| some miles in his vehicle, with an air of compo- 
|sure which implied too intimate facquaintance 
| with the dead. This shadowy harper, therefore, 
was pronounced to be the ghost or spirit of old 
_ Arthur Morris, which had visited the church and 
_ hovered round his house before his decease, 
' according to the usual privileges of such appa- 
'ritions. But as signing wills is not among the 





corrupt, was careful toobey him. She searched : allowed performances of shadows, this busy 
secretly, and discovered a small leathern bag phantom spread deep terror among the rustics 
containing a paper, on which was distinctly writ- | of this district, and neither the road where it 
ten, ‘‘I give all to Lillian ap Morris.” It had had journeyed, nor the chapel where its music 
no witnesses, but the signature resembled old had been heard, were ever entered after twilight, 
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Strange melodies were said to sound in the lonely 
hollow called Eorphian, or the place of the dead, 
near the river Rheidiol, and death-lights appeared 
on its banks; from whence the simple natives 
concluded that Lillian had taken refuge from 
shame and penury under its waters. No human 
resident ventured to settle near them, except a 
creature so withered and wild ‘in its attire that 
it hardly could be called female. As this crea- 
ture seemed old, poor, and desolate, the few who 
lived in the neighborhood called her the Witch of 
Kheidiol, or the Water Sprite, though she made 
no pretension to magic power except begging 
milk or bread, and paying for it only with a 
blessing. Either fear or charity induced the 
poor cottagers to be liberal in their gifts of food ; 
and dances no less marvelous than the black 
ballet-master’s in Normandy, were said to be 
performed at midnight on the river. But these 
tales did not prevent a traveler from paying a 
visit to these unhallowed places, to see the rain- 
bow and arrowy light often visible there at the 
noon of night. This traveler, whom I shall 
call Judge Lloyd, because that name was after- 
ward borne by a man who resembled him in firm- 
ness and sagacity, pursued his way between two 
walls of rock divided by a little stream, which 
suddenly leaped through a narrow rent and es- 
caped from sight. He forced himself through 
the chasm, tempted by a light which shone far 
within a kind of cavern roofed with sloping rocks, 
and furnished with a porch composed of dwarf 
sycamores, whose branches were knit into a 
pleasant irellis. Here he stopped to reconnoi- 
tre, hearing a plaintive voice singing a remnant 
of ancient Cambrian poetry ascribed to Llydwarch 
Hen, the Bard of Arthur’s court. 
{be traveler had heard these words in the best 
days of his youth, and he sighed at their strange 
coneurrence with some passages of his secret 
history. As his curiosity was sustained and jus- 
tified by a benevolent desire to discover the re- 
puted haunts of witchcraft, and as music prom- 
ises gentleness, he hazarded a step toward the 
threshold. But a lean, bag-like figure, attired 
in the ragged remnant of a black silk cassock, 
b-andished a formidable staff across his path. 
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To the Judge’s courteous question, this hideous 
sentinel replied, ‘‘Nid ychwi mo mhabsanti ;” 
signifying, “ Thou art not my patron-saint or 
confessor ;” and added with something like the 
fervent wildness of an ancient bard, ‘‘If thou 
comest to wound the sleeping fawn, beware lest 
the stag trample on thee,” The intrepid judge 
only answered by uncovering his face and look- 
ing steadfastly at his opponent, who fell pros- 
trate at his feet with a cry of terror which 
brought forth the inhabitants of the hut—Lillian 
and her child! She instantly recognized the 
spectre-harper, but till he had embraced her a 
thousand times, and recalled to her memory 
almostas many forgotten circumstances, she did 
not believe or recognize her only brother, the 
long lost adventurer who had left his father’s 
home in his early youth. Since her, deep dis- 
grace, she had lived in this solitude, fed and 
sheltered by the idiot Idwal, whose fantastic 
and half feminine attire gained him the homage 
paid to witchcraft, and enabled him to preserve 
their abode from detection. Faithful to that 
devout affection which seemed the only unchange- 
able instinct of his wandering mind, and the 
sole occupation of his life, he had built her hut, 
begged her bread, and watched her steps as a 
doe watches her young, when al! else had aban- 
doned her to famine and despair. ‘‘My father 
prophesied in his anger,” said Lillian, ‘that 
my child should have neither gate nor hearth, 
and be nestled among wild ravens; but it has 
found bread in their nests, and they are more 
merciful than the world to a sinner.’’—* You 
shall return to the world,” answered the good 
judge, ‘‘and find it never denies respect to mod- 
est and sincere penitence. No partof the guilt 
of forgery rests on your head or on Idwal’s. 
The harper’s dress was a safe disguise when I 
came back unexpected to a home where I had no 
friends; but I signed a name which belonged to 
me, and only gave you by that deed of gift what 
my father’s death, I knew, had entitled me to 
give. The sentence shall be repealed, the ava- 
ricious heir displaced, and the world will laugh 
to see justice thus administered by a Spectre 
Harper.” 





‘WORK TO DO. 


Was it the voice of the siren Hope, 
Was it her voice I heard? 

Touching my ear with a melody sweet, 
Till my inmost soul was stirred. 


Low down in my heart it kindled a flame, 
Flushing with fire my cheek ; 

It cannot be said that one so strong 
Should ever be faint or weak. 


The armor of life have I buckled on, 
My arms are fashioned true; 
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Shame to the heart that could repine, 
With work and a will to do. 


Let the tares spring up in the harvest-field, 
We will merrily mow them down; 

They may not cost but a sturdy stroke, 
They shall not merit a frown. 


Then on to the work ere the hand of Time 





Has weakened our limbs with age; 
Each ‘one has a glorious task to do, 
In filling up history’s page. H, 
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BY J. W. 





STORY. 


WATSON. 


I nave a story to tell, and shall tell it in the 
simplest possible manner. My wife, who sits by 
me at the table, Pooh! Poohs!! the idea, and 
says I shall make a failure. That I am not a 
writer. That it would be more sensible for one 
to leave such work to Mr. Washington Irving or 
somebody who understood it, and that I, shall 
stick to my pallett and brushes. I respect my 
wife’s opinion greatly, she is a sensible woman, 
and in most matters of life I would take her ad- 
vice without hesitation, but in this little affair I 
must be obstinate, it has been on my mind so long 
I will relieve myself, and tell it. Every person 
has a pet ghost story, or superstition, and you 
could not insult them worse than to disbelieve 
it. Weare told of many celebrated men, that 
were believers in the supernatural, or had faith 
in omens and warnings. Walter Scott was no- 
toriously so. Burns do. Pope declined to cross 
a funeral. Fielding was particular about spill- 
ing salt, and never neglected to throw some over 
his left shoulder into the fire, when such an ac- 
cident happened to him. <A thousand instances 
could be shown to the same conclusion, conse- 
quently I do not feel at all ashamed to be found 
in such company. I never had but one serious 
flirtation in my life; when I say serious, I mean 
only one where it approached so near matrimony 
that it was no longer a flirtation but a matter to 
be solidly considered. (My wife does not seem to 
like this confession. But I have set out to tell 
the trath and [ shalldoit.) This flirtation ex- 
tended over a period of some months. The 
young lady’s name was Woodhull—Ellen Wood- 
hull. Well! now it’s out, and my wife says it 
sounds ridiculous, and I confess it does to me 
now, but then, I thought it was all right. Even 
at this late day I must give Ellen Woodhull the 
credit she deserves; she was certainly a most 
beautiful girl. I shall not particularize her style, 
itis enough for me to remember that she was 
beautiful. Not alone by my own opinion, but by 
that of all. More than this, she was a great 
talker, which in itself comprises a great deal. I 
recollect she had a speciality of sitting by the 
piano and improvising little poems to music, 
suited to the occasion, which never failed to bring 
down whatever she aimed at, no matter what the 
distance might be. I was really infatuated with 
Ellen Woodhull; I mean when in her presence. 
When away from her, I only thought of her as a 
dangerous, fascinating woman, and as no more 
my realization of a wife, than the figure of Jus- 
tice on the top of the City Hall. If I thought 





so then, how much more am I confirmed in that 
opinion, as I look into the clear, truthful, blue 
eyes before me, even though the hands belong- 
ing to them be mending stockings instead of im- 
provising on the piano. 

Still Ellen Woodhull had a certain charm for 
me, it was a study, and I could sit all day before 
my easel, and think over the events of the pre- 
vious evening, and laugh inwardly at ber mis- 
takes, and wonder whether she really believed 
me so much in her power, or whether she sought 
only to make me believe she thought so. She 
was a diplomat from whom Metternich or Talley- 
rand, I am convinced, could have learned some- 
thing. At this time I was a member of a very 
stylish military company, the M Guards. 
One of my commanding officers, and my most 
intimate of personal friends, was Rothermel. 
At the house of the Woodhulls Rothermel and I 
stood on an equal footing, our entrée dating 
about the same period. In the mind (I will not 
say heart) of Miss Ellen, I imagined I stood far 
in advance. My worldly position was in every 
respect superior to his, (1 was not then a poor 
artist,) and I rather flatter myself, my style also. 
However, Rothermel and I were excellent friends, 
and as much as I enjoyed my flirtation, I would 
have immediately retreated if he had shown by 
any demonstration that I stood inhis way. Such, 
however, was not the case. In our moments of 
confidence I often sounded him to no effect—I 
could never touch bottom. I had gone through 
all the regular steps with Miss Ellen, from a 
gentle pressure of the hand, up to the evening 
when I drew her gently to me on my departure, 
and kissed her 1—. (My wife interrupts, and 
says this is nonsense, and ‘‘What do people 
want to read such trash as that for,” I think it 
very likely my wife is right.) On that evening 
when I left the house, I thought seriously to 
myself, ‘*‘ Wilson, (1 think I forgot to mention 
that my name is Wilson,) my boy, is this right ? 
you know very well you are not going to marry 
that girl, and perhaps she may like you, and 
you are sowing a crop of unhappiness. there for 
somebody.” And then I counted it all up from 
the beginning, and struck a balance, and the 
balance was in my favor—and of ccurse I could 
not help laughing a little to myself. It is so 
seldom that a man has a balance in his favor in 
an affair of the heart, or a flirtation. But still 
I thought, as a matter of worldly policy, perhaps 
it was all wrong. I knew that I had come to 
that point with Miss Ellen, that my next visit 
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must be followed by something tangible, in the 
shape of a declaration. Now I should not, I 
confess, have cared in the least to have been 
engaged to Miss Ellen for a few months, she 
was a belle of the first water, and I, as a very 
young man then, would rather have liked the 
notoriety of such an engagement. It was so 
very common to see about me every day engaged 
couples, going through all the billing and cooing 
considered necessary on such occasions, and in 
a week afterward finding the affair all broken 
off, and the lady and gentleman engaged in 
another direction, and going through the same 
performance. But there was a slight misgiving 
in my mind; I was rather afraid I should not be 
accepted. I had heard it whispered about rather 
freely, that Miss Ellen had refused some very 
eligible parties, in fact, several had been pointed 
out to me as the broken hearted victims, and | 
really did not feel myself sufficiently in love to 
take the risk upon my shoulders of being one of 


the number. I thought over the matter a long | 


time, I missed my accustomed cals that I might 
have time to think it over. I supped with 
Rothermel, and generously offered to vacate all 
my advantages for his benefit, an offer which he 
very decidedly declined, declaring he had no 
weakness in that quarter. It would certainly 
have been a great relief to me, could I have re- 
signed to him. Providence soon interfered in 
my behalf, though it was a doubtful interference 
as 1 supposed at the time. On since considering 
all things calmly, I have concluded that I was 
perhaps deeper in the toils than I myself knew 
of, and had not something interfered in my fa- 


‘vor, that I might have in a weak moment become 


the husband of Nelly Woodhull, and— Go on, 
sir! just at this moment my entire atiention 
was absorbed in the fact that my partner, having 
played the scamp and left between two days, 
my business showed an utter absorption of all 
[had embarked, and a little schedule against 
me. This entirely altered the fact of matters, 
and of course I could do nothing else than offer 
freedom from all the past to Miss Nelly, and let 
her feel that 1 did not consider her bound by 
any of our former love passages. I hastened to 
write her to this effect. I imagine my letter must 
have been a model of broken-hearted despair. I 
inclosed in it a bracelet woven from her hair, a 
lock of which I received from her own sweet 
hands, to it I had attached a golden clasp and 
locket, containing a withered rose, which in its 
freshness and beauty she had given me the first 
time wemet. Tremblingly I awaited the answer. 
It came in the shape of aclasp and locket minus 
the hair, which had been rudely dissevered, and 
my own note. The withered rose still lay under 
the glass of the locket, so I shook it quietly out 
on the floor, and went about my business feeling 





decidedly happier. There had in my mind beena 


longing doubt, that perhaps I was in error about 


Nelly Woodhull, and that she might possibly say, 
in answer to my appeal, ‘*Come to me, Wilson, 
you are now dearer than ever.” But she did 
not, and I was pleased to think that I had not 
misjudged her. A long time after, I heard that 
Rothermel was with her when my note arrived, 
that she had opened it, laughed in scorn, hand- 
ing it over to him, she clipping off the hair from 
the bracelet, while he read its contents. 

lt was only a few days after this, I was seated 
in my office trying to bring something like order 
out of the confusion of my books, when a certain 
person entered, whom I had been accustomed to 
meet at Woodhulls. He had never been a friend 
of mine, though Rothermel had commended him 
to me in various ways. I was a little startled 
at his entrance, not knowing what was to come. 
The matter, however, was soon declared, he came 
to me with an invitation from Rothermel to go 
out. somewhere and let him shoot me. A few 
weeks before I should have accepted such an. 
offer with alacrity, as I have said I was very 
young, and we all know that young men who 
wish to make a figure in society, will do a great 
many foolish things to attain that end. Now 
my mind stood differently affected, I was de- 
pressed, and had withdrawn from all my old 
associations; I was only anxious to settle my 
business, and take my departure to some other 
part of the country and begin life anew. Under 
these considerations I politely informed Mr. 
Rothermel’s friend that I begged to decline, and 
advised him most earnestly to find some better 
employment. Mr. Rothermel’s friend was im- 
pertinent, the result of which was, that I opened 
the door and threw him out, this was the last L 
ever saw of Mr. Rothermel’s friend. 

My intentions with regard to leaving New 
York were not fulfilled, I still remained at my 
old place, and by the kindness of those with. 
whom I had done business, I was gradually 
building up a new position. All my old- society 
acquaintances had slipped away, and I now 
heard nothing of those who once had been my 
intimates and declared friends.. I had, as all 
admitted, become a quick, settled, business mam 

Exactly one year after the occurrences I have 
just related, I was again sitting in my cfiice 
poring over the books, a little more eheerfully 
than the previous year, when the door opened, 
I turned to see a pale, hollow-eyed man enter 
‘* Rothermel, could that be Rothermel,”’ it cer- 
tainly looked like him, but so changed. I sprang 
from my seat and ensconced myself behind my 
chair, getting a good grasp on it in case of 
emergency. If it was Rothermel, I could ex- 
pect nothing at his hands but an attack, and he 
was the largest man. ‘‘Yes it was Rothermel,” 
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and wonder of all wonders, he advanced to me | 


with his hand outstretched and a sickly smile 
on his face; I admit I grasped his hand tighter 
than I had the chair, and for a few moments I 
could not speak, I choked a little, so did he, 
from sympathy I suppose. 

This was 3 o’clock in the afternoon. I wish 
to be circumstantial in all I say, because I am 
telling nothing but truth as it actually occurred, 
and itis not my intention that any portion of 
this narrative shall be disputed through my 
error. Rothermel left me at 3 o’clock next 
morning. Twelve hours we were together, 
during the entire time we talked, all the after- 
noon at the office, from there to my house, at 
supper, after supper in my room, and at 8 A. 
M. the following day, or rather before day, 
Rothermel left me, and I tumbled into bed too 
highly excited even to think of sleep, the result 
of all this talk was the following: 

Ellen Woodhull was a false, scheming, hollow- 
hearted, dishonest, beautiful, fascinating woman. 

After my abandonment of the field, or shall I 
say my expulsion from it, nothing was too bad 
for Ellen Woodhull to say of me. I had been 
guilty of every act unworthy of a gentle- 
man, she could not understand how she could 
have borne with me so long, her eternal grati- 
tude would be due to that man who should 
punish mein her name, Poor Rothermel, this 
was the price of his favor, and this led to the 
invitation conveyed through his friend. It soon 
became known through all that set that I had 
refused to fight, but Mr. Rothermel’s friend 
never said a word about the violent laying on of 
hands, or of the very personal ‘language used 
by me on that occasion, so Rothermel bought 
his favor cheaply, and in Nelly Woodhull’s good 
graces stood first. It was a short dream of joy 
with Kothermel; he really loved her. Love is 
sleepless, every day showed him the utter heart- 
lessness of her nature. She professed to love 
him, and proved it by flirting seriously with at 
least four others. She declared she respected 
him above all the world, and yet made him the 
point for the sneers of every Aabitue of the house. 
Reproaches, quarrels, tears, and reconciliations 
were matters of every day occurrence. The 
young lady in her experience so far, had not 
found a lover of the same style as Fred Rother- 
nel, and she did not exactly know how to 
manage him. He had always been looked on by 
her parents with an eye of suspicion, he was 
only a book-keeper in a commercial house, and 
the mother, a managing, worldly woman, had 
from the first issued her fiat against him. Miss 
Eilen fought a battle on both sides, Rothermel’s 
suspicion and menaces—the mother’s demands 
and warnings. The struggle came, Ellen loved 


Rothermel, she had found her master in the man 








whom her parents rejected. He knew his power 
to control her in all save her insaae love of ad- 
miration. It required no further knowledge on 
the part of the mother, than to believe that 
Ellen really loved Rothermel, to insure her in- 
terference He was denied the house and Ellen 
closely watched, still a correspondence was car- 
ried on, and at every opportunity clandestine 
meetings. Ellen was yet sufficiently worldly 
not to wish to leave her luxurious home t6 share 
Rothermel’s one thousand a year. He, with less 
calculation, urged marriage, this was the subject 
of each meeting, and at each came the same re- 
proaches, tears, and menaces, partings, recon- 
ciliations and fresh troubles. Upon the day 
Rothermel called upon me he had seen her, they 
had quarreled violently and separated, each de- 
claring they would never meet again. 

Rothermel showed me her letters; on this 
point we exchanged confidence. Nothing was 
so positive an evidence of her deceit as her own 
chirography. 

Oh! this setting of hand to paper, ‘“‘ Words 
that address the ear are lost and die,” but that 
which once the eye falls on, remains forever. 
We speak in anger to a friend, the next moment 
the cordial grasp of the hand squeezes away the 
cankering word, but we write our passion and it 
remains before him; all the after words, all the 
apologies written, cannot blot it out. Did you 
never look down those strange, mysterious holes 
at the post office, called little boxes, and think 
of the mass of woe, passion, hope, fear, love, 
and despair, that has gone into its depths. Do 
you never think, while hesitating for a moment 
over its gaping mouth, ere your opening fingers 
consign to its maw the epistle you hold, of the 
wonderful transformation your thought under- 
goes when consigued to it. Scarce out of your 
hand it is winged, and with speed only equaled 
by the birds of the air, flies away, away, to the 
one whose name, in # few peculiarly formed 
marks, is expressed upon its bosom. Strange 
mystery this of writing, and wonderful triumph 
of man the transmission of thought by mail. 

Is there a grander sight on earth, than to stand 
upon the line of a great railway at night, away 
from town or city, to see the fast train pass. 
For miles away the rumbling of the earth an- 
nounces its epproach, the unnatural scream of 
the whistle, presently the belching fire, and ere 
a thought, away it gets by, like some horrible 
serpent, having in its transparent stomach a few 
hundreds of humans it has swallowed by the 
way. The Midnight Mail, carrying death, life, 
fortune, and ruin, into thousands of hearts. The 
very name is significant of a vague, mysterious 
power. When Rothermel left me that night, or 
rather morning, his last words were, that he was 
utterly disenchanted, he had not the slightest 
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wish to see her again, nor could any inducement | breakfast-table next morning, I related my dream 
be offered him to forego this resolution. He to my mother and sisters, and tried as much as 
promised to see me soon, and he did; the very | possible to drive away the memory of it. 

next afternoon he came to show me anote he! On Tuesday, August 8th, I was passing through 
had received that mornifig from Ellen, asking | Wall St., and casting my eye to the pavement I 
him to meet her at a certain park, where they | saw a neatly folded paper, I picked it up, opened 
had been accustomed to. meet. He laughed, | it, and found a military order just printed call- 
sneered, tore the note into fragments, and left ing upon the M— Guard to meet the next morn- 


me swearing he had-wiped her from his very | ing at their armory, from whence they would 


memory, and—went next morning to the ap- | proceed to the steamboat to receive the body of 
pointed place, from there to a clergyman’s, and | their late officer, Frederick Rothermel, who had 
they were married. This wonderful infatuation | died on the preceding Sunday morning, in Ren- 
of tove! | salaer County, State of New York. 

I must be precise—my first interview with | He died at the very moment I was dreaming, 
Rothermel was on the Ist of July, 1846, my | the bridegroom of a month. Iwas at the boat 
second, the next day, the-2nd. On the 8d he | next morning to see his body received by his 
was married, on the 4th I saw him at the head | late comrades, there was genuine sorrow there. 
of his company—no longer my company—on | His widow I never saw again ; at different periods 
parade, on the 5th I passed him in the street, | I heard of her, the last time to this effect : 
his wife was on his arm, they both looked mein! I had been some years absent from New York, 
the face and I received a decided cut. It did on my return I made some attempts to collect 
not’ surprise me, 1 expected it, nor did I feel in | outstanding debts I had left behind me. Among 
the least cut, I heard immediately afterward that | the rest was quite a considerable sum, for which 
they were then on their way to the cars for the | a former friend, Tom S., had made himself 
country, where they proposed spending the re- | legally responsible to me, on inquiry I found 8. 
mainder of the summer, and now for the super- | was rich, I was poor, I determined therefore to 
natural. On the night of Saturday, the 5th of | collect it. I waited upon him, and represented 
August, exactly one month after my last meet- | the matter without success, the end was an appeal 
ing, I lay restlessly in bed, the night was very | to law and a judgment in my favor; the amount 
warm and I could not sleep, after tossing about | was paid into court by the attorney, who stated 
for hours I fell into an uneasy doze, I dreamed— | that Mr. S. did not wait to contest the matter 
that I went with a party of friends to a fortune- | any further, nor to be troubled with it, as he 
teller, who became angry and excited because I | was to be married that evening and wished @ 
would not admit her power of foretelling the | serene bridal. My curiosity tempted me next 
future, she reviled and abused me, and ended | morning to look in the list of marriages, where 
her harangue by ordering me away, and promis- | I found that of my old friend, Tom 8., to Ellen, 
ing for punishment that I should hear before | widow of Fred’k Rothermel. I have told my 
three days of the death of a near friend. I | story, and I know it has no merit but its truth. 
dreamed [ left the room laughing, but as I was | Every thing I have related occurred ; I can make 
passing out, a group of figures in long black | no comments. It may be that it is only a sin- 
cloaks, in another room startled me. [attempted | gular coincidence, and it may be that on that 
to pass them, and one most prominent stepped | night the dying man’s spirit sought my own; I 
forward throwing off the cloak, I recognized in | am not sufficiently learned to enter upon any 
a moment Rothermel, but a corpse. The shock | disquisition. The only thing I can account for 
made me cry aloud, the cry awakened me, but | in a regular way, is the finding of the printed 
for some minutes the horrible choking sensation, | order. I afterward knew that the office where 
always attendant upon an attack of night-mare, | it was done was close in the neighborhood, and 
prevented my stirring—I could see by the clock | the boy had carried them away from there a 
that it was exactly 2inthe morning. The light- | short time before, and possibly dropped one from 
ing of my lamp, and a little walk about the| the package. But why it should have been re- 
room, removed from my mind the immediate | served for me to pick up, I cannot tell. Now 
effects of my dream, but the impression remained, | you have my Pet Story. 
and I had no more sleep that night. At the 
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THE SHAKSPEARE SISTERHOOD. 





We have been examining the sheets and proofs 
of a work which our old friend Democritus Junior 
Burton would have gladly commended as a cure 
for the literary species of melancholy. ‘* We 
refer to”’ the Stratford Gallery; or the Shak- 
speare Sisterhood, comprising forty-five ideal 
portraits, described by Henrietta Lee Palmer,— 
a work illustrated with fine engravings on steel, 
from original designs by eminent artists. 

It is difficult to obtain a recent work on Shak- 
speare in which we are not speedily, and to our 
disgust, informed that ‘‘among the English, 
French, and Germans many questions and doubts 
prevail concerning his life and writings ;” the un- 
learned and simple-minded master is lost ina 
cloud of critics and commentators. But this 
**Shakspeare Sisterhood” is charming and en- 
couraging by its rare freedom from metaphysics 
and pedantry. The authoress may havea giant’s 
learning, but happily she does not use it like a 
giant. She always seeks the sunny side of the 
greatest of poets, and the simplicity of her views 
and statements recalls to us those matchless 
Shakspearean stories, which, near half a century 
ago, were the joint product of Charles and Mary 
Lamb. She has ‘no other reason but a woman’s 
renson: She thinks her Juliet or Beatrice, her 
Imogen or Desdemona, ‘so’ because she thinks 
her so.” 

The volume contains three strong attractions 
—the verse of Shakspeare, the prose of an ac- 
complished lady, and illustrative ideal portraits 
by the best artists. Accompanying every picture 
is a narrative of the story and a critical elucida- 
tion of the character, confirmed by copious ex- 
tracts. The authoress has evidently performed 
her task con amore, and displays much critical 
insight, though aiming to give only the results and 
not the processes of her study. The reader is 
led into no dialetic difficulties, and rarely on to 
the border of a precipice from which only a feat 
of interpretation can save him, but he is present- 
ed in a genial and pleasant way successsively 
to all the heroines of Shakspeare: From the per- 
‘vading tone of the book we are tempted to liken 
it in Shaksperian literature to what an elegant 
manual of devotion is in a theological library. 

The opening paragraph of the characterization 
of Ophelia expresses the spirit of the volume :— 
‘We shrink from the task of dissecting the sen- 
sitive beauties of Ophelia’s character, as we 
should from the necessity of tearing apart the 
blushing bosom of a rose to count its stamens, 
or of impaling a butterfly to ascertain its family ;”’ 
we prefer to have a not too sharply defined idea 
of this most delicate embodyment, to accept her 








as a beautiful article of faith, which it is neither 
necessary nor desirable to thoroughly under- 
stand. 

‘Ophelia is a more ideal, a more purely ima- 
ginative creation than Juliet or Desdemona; 
with the story of her youth, her tender beauty, 
her hapless love, which leads to insanity and a 
tragic death, we sympathize less painfully than 
with the sorrows of those more vividly depicted 
heroines; indeed the very tints, pale yet en- 
during, in which her shadowy outline is traced, 
constitute a touching appeal to the hand of a 
would-be ‘‘ restorer ;’’ one should be content to 
spare her retiring delicacy any sentiment of 
pity more impertinently familiar than a tender 
pathos.” 

‘“«The child-like nature of Ophelia, innocent 
of even the knowledge of evil, impresses us from 
the first with the conviction that she is fore- 
doomed a victim—a beautiful but inevitable 
sacrifice to inevitable destiny.” . .. ‘* In con- 
tradistinction to our almost resentful contempla- 
tion of the sad fates which befall Juliet and 
Desdemona, we are perfectly reconciled to the 
melancholy consummation of Ophelia’s woes. 
We feel that, to her, reaction from so blasting a 
shock would be impossible—that after the first 
rude jarring of her delicately attuned sensibili- 
ties, which leaves them shattered and dis- 
cordant, their sweet harmony can never again 
be restored.” 

In like manner, Miranda is described: ‘* So 
spiritual, so ethereal is her organization, that it 
baffles all merely practical attempts to analyze 
or classify it; to her most material beholder she 
is scarce more than an exquisite, magical illu- 
sion, which, if too boldly approached, a wave of 
some mystic wand will instantly dispel.” 

An interesting feature of the volume is the 
efforts made to discover the personal appearance 
of each heroine, thus: ‘* Imogen, with the single 
exception of Juliet, must be considered the most 
beautiful of her sisterhood; throughout the text 
much pains is taken to scatter passages tending 
to the establishment of this charming impres- 
sion.. We cannot see her ‘clothed on” with 
that ‘‘ bewildering plenitude of loveliness” with 
which a more gallant admirer endows her}; our 
idea of her person, photographically fixed, is 
that of extreme but enchanting delicacy; and 
this satisfactorily supported by a careful study 
of the effect her beauty produces on the be- 
holder. Belisarius says of her when, famished, 
she has entered his cave :”’ 


Stay! come not in!— 
But that it eats our victuals, I should think 
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Here were a fairy. 


By Jupiter, an angel! or if not, 
An earthly paragon! Behold divineness 
No elder than a boy. 

‘« And of like character are several descrip- 

tions in the exquisite burial scene :” 
Arv. With fairest flowers— 

Whilst Summer lists, and I live here, Fidele— 

I'll sweeten thy sad grave: Thou shalt not lack 

The flower that’s like thy face, pale primrose; nor 

The azured hare-bell, like thy veins; no, nor 

The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 

Outsweetened not thy breath. 

‘** And in Iachimo’s description, if would seem 
that the chaste, almost supernatural, loveliness 
of the sleeping lady had refined him for the 
time :” 

Tis her breathing that 

Perfumes the chamber thus. The flame and the taper 

Bow toward her, and would underpeep her lids, 

To see the inclosed lights, now canopied 

Under these windows: White and azure, laid 

With blue of heaven’s own tinct! 

A universal favorite is sketched thus: ‘* Rosa- 
lind’s character is made up of apparently irre- 
concilable attributes: she is endowed with ex- 
quisite sensibility, yet with ready, dazzling wit: 
she is intensely romantic, but without a sigh of 
sentimentalism: her heart is brimful of tender- 
ness, while she conceals its dearest passion be- 
neath a saucy, playful raillery, which would be 
giddy, were it not for its good sense and acute 
insight into nature. The more Orlando mopes, 
and grows ‘deject and wretched,’ under the 
teasing treatment of the fascinating Ganymede, 
the more ingenious is she in the contrivance of 
‘her pretty tortures, which every now and then 
reveal charming glimpses of*the love-full heart 
under all.” 

The characterization of Cleopatra is a fine 
piece of composition: ‘* The very faults of Cleo- 
patra, emblazoned with all the mystic extrava- 
gance of eastern story, constitute her most fatal 
fascination; they bewilder one’s moral sense, 
overwhelm it with kaleidoscopic brilliancies, 
tinge its grave conclusions with the spirit of 
their maddest intoxication, till, like Mark An- 
tony, we find ourselves wondering, applauding, 
paying participating tribute, where we had 
thought to sit in austere judgment.” 

‘‘ Complexity, contradiction, ‘ infinite variety,’ 
instantaneous transmutations are the exponents 
of Cleopatra’s character; she is consistent only 
in being inconsistent—each particular idiosyn- 
cracy, keen, flashing, meteoric, is ‘like the 
lightning, which doth cease to be, ere we can 
say it lightens.’ With towering, audacious con- 
sciousness of power, she one moment challenges 
our contempt, by the coarse wrangling of a vix- 
enish temper, only the more absolutely to com- 
pel our recognition of her royal elegance and 











classic grace, the next; she unites in herself all 
that is luxurious in voluptuousness, unscrupu- 
lous in the gratification of passion, reckless in 
the procurement of debasing pleasure, and in- 
solent. in self-assertion, with rare intellect, 
superior attainments, and elegant accomplish- 
ments, a lively and intense imagination, mag- 
nificent tastes, a grand, self-reliant spirit, a 
warm, generous heart, and a perfection in the 
art of coquetry never attained by woman before 
or since—this last being the more remarkable, 
in that she was not possessed of extraordinary 
beauty.” 

The statement of Hazlitt that Cleopatra ‘ had 
great and unpardonable faults, but the beauty 
of her death almost redeems them,” is thus bap- 
pily combatted: ‘* Effect, even in the ‘ article of 
death,’ is her ruling passion. It is not enough 
that she should give up grandly her illustrious 
ghost; she must die picturesquely, berobed and 
jeweled; and her success is, as ever, perfect; 
the glorious legend of the ‘ Venus of the Nile,’ 
robed in imperial vestures, crowned and dead— 
looking like sleep, ‘as she would catch another 
Antony in her strong toil of grace,’ is splendidly 
emblazoned on the panes of fancy, in imperish- 
able dyes.” 

‘¢ Two delicate touches of the ‘ pure womanly’ 
throw a mournful tenderness over the last mo- 
ments of the unhappy queen. One is her allu- 
sion to the grand triumph of her life, the adven- 
ture of the Cydnus, in which she likens this 
dreadful setting-forth to that first journey to 
her lover :” 

Show me, my women, like a queen:—Go fetch 
My best attires:—I ain again for Cydnus, 
To meet Mark Antony: 
Give me my robe; put on my crown, 

- Quick! methinks I hear 
Antony call. 

* And again :” 

Char. O eastern star! 
Cleo. Peace, peace! 
Dost thou not see my baby at my breast, 
That sucks the nurse asleep? 

‘‘Here it is not only ‘the contrast between 
the beauty of the image and the horror of the 
situation’ which produces so touching an effect, 
but the reproduction, with startling reality, of 
the very sensations experienced by Cleopatra in 
the act of suffering this quick and ‘easy way 
to die.’ ” 

In general the narratives of the story have 
pleased us less than the portraitures of charac- 


_ter; the Homeric story of the most mischievous 


as well as beautiful woman of her time has, 
however, seldom been more simply told. This 
is the opening: ‘‘ This ‘ beautiful trouble’ of the 
Trojan war, the most admired woman of her 
time, was the ‘begotten of Jupiter,’ by Leda, 
wife of King Tyndarus. From her birth she 
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was a marvel of beauty; and when she had 
arrived at marriageable age, many of the Greek 
princes became suitors for her hand. Finally 
she made choice of Menelaus, and the others 
joined in a chivalrous compact to protect his 
marital rights against the world. Paris, son of 
Priam, King of Troy, smitten by the mere re- 
port her charms, visited Lacedwmon, on the 
pretext of sacrificing to Apollo; and in the ab- 
sence of Menalaus, he prevailed on the beautiful 
Helen to fly with him to Troy.” 

The authoress has a theory concerning Lady 
Macbeth, which, we think, narrowly escapes be- 
ing admirable. ‘‘ She is that hateful accident, a 
masculine heart, soul, brain, clothed with a 
female humanity.” ‘‘ Her final remorse, mad- 
ness, and death, we cannot regard as the repent- 
anee, or even horror, of the soul for its own 
deeds, bat simply as the consequences of an or- 
ganization physically inadequate to the demands 
of a too vigorous intellect.” ‘* The almost dia- 
bolic nerve displayed by her on the night of the 
king’s murder, and subsequently, is plainly a 
mental victory over a body as frail as becomes 
her sex; the moment her vigilance is relaxed, 
or the immediate necessity for its exercise is 
removed, the fragile structure gives way, and 
drags down to its pitiful level all the splendors 
which have glorified its weakness.” ‘* Separate 
Lady Macbeth the individual, from Lady Mac- 
beth the woman, and the mystery of her charac- 
ter is at once cleared—she is a woman in her 
incarnation only.” . 

That is, the essential Lady Macbeth is mascu- 
line, the incarnate Lady Macbeth is feminine: 
but whence comes all the evil of her character ? 
Is it intended to attribute to the male sex only 
‘*diabolic nerve,” with incapacity for sentiments 
of pathos, tenderness, remorse, repentance, or 
horror. We venture to think that the authoress 





intended to personify in Lady Macbeth not a 
typical, but a bad man, and then the conception 
which she offers of a mind like that of Richard 
III., raging in the body of a slight, fairy-like 
princess, is very striking. 

The quotations that we have given are suffi- 
cient to show that it is about as easy and agree- 
able to read the text as to look at the pictures 
in the volume. We conclude with our thanks for 
a work which leaves us only with impressions 
of beauty, grace, and feeling. It is an elegant, 
composite of literature and art, and approaches 
very nearly to our ideal of a parlor book. 

Among the illustrations are ideal portraits, 
faithfully studied, and realizing to the eye the 
poetic character already presented to the mind, 
of Juliet, Rosalind, Beatrice, Viola, Desdemona, 
Perdita, Ophelia, Portia, Miranda, Imogen, Cor- 
delia, Cleopatra, Joan of Arc, Hermione, Hero, 
Lady Macbeth, and so on. The whole will be 
engraved on steel by Mote, Inglis, Cook, Robin- 
son, Edwards, Armytage, Eyles, Putrim, Stod- 
art, and Radclyffe, from designs by Leslie, Hay- 
ter, Meadows, Bostock, Jenkins, Corbould, Cha- 
lon, Herbert, Parris, and other eminent hands. 

As the late Shakspearean volumes of Richard 
Grant White are deeply learned, miraculously 
metaphysical, crammed with stored-up treasures 
of acquired lore, and interesting to critical read- 
ers, so is this fresh, naive, imbued with the 
youthful talent of an accomplished lady, and 
acceptable to those who value tact and a nice 
appreciation, taste and artistic merit, as they 
deserve. This ‘‘ new planet” that ‘‘ swims into 
our ken’ is the wife of Dr. J. W. Palmer, one 
of ‘* Putnam’s” and the ‘ Atlantic Monthly’s”’ 
gifted contributors, but better known as the 
author of ‘‘The Golden Dagon,” and the late 
Boston success of his first comedy, ‘‘ The Queen’s 
Heart.” 





THE PATRIOT 
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MAVROCORDATO. 


One by one they are passing away, the names | dato was born at Constantinople in the year 1787, 


which call up Byron. Our old friend Captain 
Medwin, and Trelawny still live, but Mavrocordato 
has departed. The following article which we 
find in the London Daily News is an admirable 
memoir of the illustrious Greek. 

Advices from Athens have recently announced 
the death of this well known diplomatist and 
statesman, with whose name almost every frans- 
action of importance in the history of modern 
Greece, from the commencement of the war of 
independence in 1821 down to the present time, 
is intimately connected. Alexander Mavrocor- 





and descended from an ancient Fanariot family, 
which for many generations had furnished the 
Porte with hospodars and dragomans, for which 
offices of trust and importance the Greeks, with. 
their native intelligence, administrative talents 
and linguistic facility, are peculiarly adapted. 
Nicholas Mavrocordato was one of the principal 
negotiators of the treaty of peace signed at 
Carlowitz in 1699, and the father of Alexander 
held for many years the important and luc: ative 
post of Dragoman to the Porte. 

In early youth Mavrocordato evinced a deci- 
ded preference for grave studies, and more. es- 
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pecially for history and languages, which he cul- | 
tivated with such success that his proficiency as | 
a linguist, and particularly as complete master 

of the Oriental languages, became a matter of | 
note at Constantinople, and distinguished him | 
even amongst the Fanariots. When still very | 
young he was attached to the cabinet of his uncle, 
Prince Karadja, whose venerable appearance, 
with his flowing white beard and Oriental cos- 
tume, must be familiar to most British tourists 
whe have visited Greece since its settlement as a | 
kingdom, and who was then Hospodar of Wal- | 
lachia. When Karadja, who was deeply concerned | 
in, if he was not actually at the head of, the 
secret conspiracy known as the “ Hetairia,” fled 
from Wallachia to escape the vengeance of the | 
Porte, Mavrocordato voluntarily accompanied 
him in his exile, and they resided together for 
some time in Switzerland, and afterward in Italy, | 
where the young Alexander had an opportunity 
of prosecuting his studies, and thus acquired a | 
a deeper knowledge of the professions of diplo- 

macy and war, which he afterward turned to so | 
good account in favor of Greece. 

It was whilst he was residing at Pisa with his 
uncle, Prince Karadja, and the Greek Metropol- | 
itan Archbishop Ignatius, that Alexander Canta- | 
cuzenos—who was on the point of embarking at | 
Trieste for the Peloponnesus to take part in the | 
insurrection which had broken out somewhat 
prematurely, and before the plot was ripe, owing | 
to the cold-blooded murder of Germanos, Arch- | 
bishop of Patras,—wrote to Mavrocordato to in- 
vite him to join the sacred cause for the deliver- 
ance of their country from the oppressive yoke | 
of Turkish intolerance, and induce the wealthy 
Karadja to support the undertaking by a sum of- 
money to enable them to purchase arms and | 
ammunition. The latter only gave a few hun- | 
dred dollars, but Mavrocordato responded with- 
out a moment’s hesitation to the call of honor, 
and repaired immediately to Marseilles, where 
he spent the whole of his own little property in 
freighting a vessel with arms and military stores, 
in which he embarked for Greece, together witha 
few French officers who volunteered their services. 

On Mavrocordato’s arrival in the Morea he 
was cordially received by the members of the 
provisional government, at whose disposal he 
placed himself, and was soon after dispatched by 
Demetrius Ypsilanti, then president of the coun- 
cil, to Aitolia, to organize a provisional govern- 
ment for Western Greece. In obedience to his 
instructions he convened a popular assembly at 
Vrachori, where he displayed great talent in 
uniting the different factions and healing the 
dissensions of their warlike leaders, some of 
whom put forward the most absurd and exagge- 
rated pretensions. Although unanimously elect- 
ed to be president of this A%tolian assembly he 
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modestly declined the honor, considering himself 
by far too young and inexperienced to fill this 
high office with becoming dignity. 

In this transaction, which was his first public 
debut in Greece, he gained so much credit and 
reputation for prudence, wisdom, and patriot- 
ism, that his fame reached the noted Ali Pacha 
of Yanina, who sent some ufidential beys to 
treat with him. Mavroe- » made use of all 
his powers of eloquence toiuduce the Albanians 
to join the cause of liberty and raise the stand- 
ard of the Cross in opposition to that of the Cres- 
cent, and succeeded in obtaining the promise of 


| their sending deputies to the National Congress 
at Argos. 


He was also equally successful in 
persuading Marco Botzaris and his brave Suliots 


to join in the national enthusiasm for indepen- 


dence. Forseeing the approaching downfall of 
Ali Pacha, and the necessity of having a strong 
rallying point in Western Greece, to protect the 
Morea from the approaching army of the Turks 
under Kurshid Pacha, he was the first to per- 
ceive the advantageous situation of Missolonghi 


_and its facility of defense, from being close to 
the sea and surrounded on the land side by 


lagoons and marshes—whence itsname. He had 
it therefore fortified as well as time and circum- 
stances allowed, and thus more than once suc- 
cessfully resisted the attacks of the Turks. It 
was here the brave Marco Botzaris lost his life 
whilst gallantly leading on his Suliots.* 

We next find Mavrocordato a member of the 


_ National Congress assembled at Argos, having 
been elected by the tolians, where he obtained 


such influence by his wise counsels, public spirit, 


energy of action, and prepossessing personal 


appearance, that Demetrius Ypsilanti, although 
president of the Peloponnesus, was always out- 
voted, and once quitted the assembly in dudgeon. 
Mavrocordato was then appointed head of the 
commission named for the purpose of drawing 
up the Act of Independence and settling the mode 
of carrying on the provisional government, which 
was transferred from Argos to Epidaurus, for 


_ the sake of greater security. Here it was that 


after some months of active labor he laid before 
the Congress (Ist of January, 1822,) the first 
Greek constitution, which was unanimously 
accepted, and he himself appointed on the same 
day to the high dignity of President of the Execu- 
tive power. 


* Helene Botzaris, for some years one of the Maids of 
Honor of the Queen of Greece, and so conspicuous for her 
extraordinary beauty as to become one of the most attract- 
ive lions at Athens, and to cause a just sensation amongst 
English tourists visiting the city of Minerva, is the daugh- 
ter of the Suliot hero, She is now married toa Frenchman 
(formerly a member of the corps of the gallant Philhellenes, 
at present colonel in the Greek army and head of the Mili- 
tary Academy at the Piraeus,) and has become the mother 
of a blooming family. 
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In this responsible office his first care was to 
conciliate the chiefs of the different parties, and 
put an end to their internal feuds and dissensions, 
and he succeeded in attaching to his person and 
interest the two wildest and most influential 
chiefiains—Colocotroni, the head of the Pelop- 
onnesians, and Odysseus, the chief of the conti- 
nental warlike Palicari. He then devoted his 
energies to making some regular organization of 
the army, and attending to the finances to meet 
the expenses of the war. For this purpose he 
opened negotiations in London for a loan of five 
willions of Spanish dollars, which ended by the 
conclusion of the first Greek loan for 800,000/. 
taken by the house of Ricardo, 

To give a further description of Mavrocordato’s 
career would be to write a history of the Greek 
war of independence. Suffice it to say that he 
continued to play an important and conspicuous 
part in all the different phases of the war, and 
subsequently to its termination. 

But it was not only as a statesman and in the 
cabinet that Mavrocordato’s brilliant talents 
were successfully employed for the benefit of his 
country. His knowledge of the art of war, his 
coolness in danger, and undaunted courage caused 
him to be looked up to by his fellow countrymen 
with confidence, and enabled him to achieve 
many victories over the Turks, and obtain some 
most important military advantages in spite of 
the immense numerical force of the enemy. It 
will be but necessary to allude to his gallantry 
when appointed by the provisional government, 
Commander-in-Chief of the army in Western 
Greece with the most unlimited powers. Having 
fixed his head-quarters at Missolonghi, he forti- 
fied it so cleverly in a very short space of time 
that he was able to withstand successfully the 
siege of that place by the Turks, under Omer 
Vrione, Pacha of Scutari, which lasted for more 
than two months, when they were compelled to 
raise it, after having suffered immense losses, 
It was about this time that, principally on May- 
rocordato’s invitation, Lord Byron repaired to 
Greece to assist the cause of liberty, but, unfortu- 
nately, to fall himself a sacrifice to his generous 
disinterestedness. He died at Missolonghi on the 
19th of April, 1824. 

At Navarino too, when that place fell into the 
hands of the Egyptians under Ibrahim Pacha 
in 1825, Mavrocordato distinguished himself by 
his wise counsels and gallantexample. He was 
in great personal danger, and his escape was as 
wonderful as his coolness was remarkable and 
his courage undaunted. 

The writer of this had the following account 
of it from Mavrocordato himself. 

“The object of Ibrahim Pacha was now to 
take Sphacteria, a long, low, sandy island that 
stretches across the mouth of the harbor of Navy- 


| near the shore. 





arino, on which the Greeks had erected some 
works of defense, but he delayed his attack till 
the third reinforcement of his land troops had 
arrived from Sudain Candia. On the 6th of May 
a large division of the Egyptian army commenc- 
ed a vigorous assault on the fortress of old Nav- 
arino, with a view to cover the debarcation of 
troops from the fleet. The spirited defense of 
the place by the little garrison, however, defeated 
his plan, and in the evening he retired to his 
encampment, while his fleet fell back in the 
direction of Modon. The Greek squadron kept 
beating off the town, and only eight ships, in- 
cluding that of the brave Psamados, remained 
in the harbor.” 

‘¢ Early the next morning (7th of May, 1825,) 
the Egyptian fleet was again observed under- 
weigh, steering for the harbor of Navarino, and 
about one o’clock P. M. had arrived very near 
the island of Sphacteria, while the Hydriot ships 
under their commander Miaulis were becalmed 
The island contained only one 
accessible landing place on the western side, 
which was defended by a small battery of three 
guns and a garrison of two hundred men. For 
the purpose of working the guns more effectually 
a party of sailors were landed from the ships at 
anchor in the bay, headed by Psamades in person, 
and Mavrocordsato and Count Santa Rosa, a 
Piedmontese Philhellene officer, remained on the 
island to direct the operations. Fifty armed 
boats, containing 1,500 soldiers, were sent off to 
the shore from the Egyptian fleet, on whose 
approach the gallant little garrison opened their 
fire and for some time prevented the enemy from 
landing, but at length the Egyptians having put 


.a body of men on shore on the other side of the 


island, surrounded the Greeks from behind, who 
now cut off from all retreat or relief, and over- 
powered by numbers, were all cut to pieces, their 
brave leaders Anagnostaras and Stavros being 
amongst the last that fell. The Greeks who 
were stationed at the other points of the island 
now fled in confusion, and all the Greek vessels 
in the bay, except that of Psamados, made their 
escape, passing without much show of opposition 
through the enemy’s fleet, placed at the mouth 
of the harbor to intercept them. Mavrocordato 
was fortunate enough to get on board the only 
remaining Greek vessel, but when the boats 
reached the shore a second time to bring off 
more of the men, they crowded in in such num- 
bers that the boats sank and they were all 
drowned. A few moments afterward the brave 
Psamados, desperately wounded, gained the 
beach with a few followers, and was seen waving 
his cap to obtain that assistance which his coun- 
trymen were unable to afford him. The enemy 
soon came up, and he fell with his handful of 
men under a shower of musket bullets. Not one 
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solitary Greek now remained alive on the island, 
and the vessel on board which Mavrocordato was 


embarked had to fight her way single-handed 
through the enemy’s fleet, which was drawn up 


round the entrance to the harbor. During four 
hours of a dead calm, she maintained the uneven 
contest, and finally succeeded in fighting her 
way out to sea through the whole of the Egyp- 
tian force, composed of forty sail, including a 
large number of line-of-battle ships, with the 
loss of only two men killed and six wounded.”’ 

In the note- book of the writer of this sketch, 
from which the above extract is taken, having 
been written at Nauplia in 1835, shortly after 
the arrival of King Otho, is the following entry : 

‘“*The account of this interesting escape I 
obtained from the lips of Prince* Mavrocordato 
himself, who related it with all the modesty 
becoming a real hero, dwelling as little as he 
could,on his own situation and the part he per- 
sonally took in the affair. In his girdle he carried 
a loaded pistol to save him, as he said, from fall- 
ing alive into the hands of a cruel and exas 


* This title has always been granted him by courtesy, as 
being the nearest translation of Beyzedeh, 7. e., the son of 
a Bey. 





perated enemy in case the vessel had been cap- 
tured.” 

After Greece had been raised into a kingdom 
under the guarantee of England, France, and 
Russia, Mavrocordato was employed in many 
different ways by the present government. He 
was for some time Greek Minister at the Court 
of St James, and was afterward removed in a 
similar capacity to Paris. The last years of his 
life he spent at Athens, where, without bolding 
any official appoiutment, (from his own choice, ) 
he was an active and zealous member of the 
Council of State and one of the senators of the 
kingdom of Greece: In person he was rather 
short and stout; his countenance sparkled with 
intelligence, whilst his manners and personal 
conversation were of the must winning descrip- 
tion. He married a daughter of Prinee Argy- 
ropoulo, (a man of ancient Fanariot family, who 
formerly held the important and honorable post 
of dragoman to the Porte,) and leaves two chil- 
dren, ason and adaughter. Mavrocordato had 
two sisters, one of whom is married to a French 
Philhellene, now colonel in the Greek service ; 
the other is the wife of M. Tricoupi, at present 
the Hellenic envoy in London. 
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I nAve counted them over and over, 
But never can make them more, 

Than the lambs in the blossoming clover 
That reddens the river shore. 


They were five when the May in its gladness 
Blessed earth with her bridal hours, 

And in love on the brow of her sadness 

_ Imprinted its kiss of flowers. 


But, alas! in the June of my blessings, 
One left me to return no more— 

Left the wealth of my spirit’s caressings; 
And now they are only four! 


Like a radiant blush of the morning, 
Or cloud in its crimson sky, 

With a smile as an only forewarning, 
He soared to his home on high. 


And the tears of my sorrow will glisten, 
The eye of my faith grow dim, 

As in silence and darkness I listen 
For strains of his angel hymn. 


But in vain is my watching and waiting | 
For sounds that will come no more; 

On the shrine of affection instating 
The joys of the sinless shore! 


Not the prattle of childhood’s sweet voices, 
Its patter of little feet, 








Nor its laughter, my spirit rejoices, 
Since one I can never greet. 


And the wearisome shadows will gather, 
The tears from their fountains start ! 
Ah! none know but our merciful Father 

The grief of a mother’s heart, 


When a lamb on which hopes have been centered 
As bright as the dawning day— 

When a lamb of the household has entered 
The mists of the lonely way; 


When a flower she has tenderly nourished, 
As come from the bowers above, 

For a moment of; blossoming flourished, 
And passed from its life of love! 


Yet in meekness I bow to the chastening, 
Though one of the flock no more 

For a mother’s fond welcome is hastening, 
When wearisome sports are o’er ; 


Since I know, though we have not communion 
This side of the valley dim, 

There is coming an hour of reunion, 
For soon I shall go to him! 


So till then, till life’s journey is over, 
While tending the other four, 
I will think of my lamb in the clover 


That crimsons the Eden shore? LILLIAN. 











MY ESCAPE. 





BY J. W. WATSON. 





‘Sue had red hair.” 

‘« Auburn I protest.” 

‘‘But she was not in the slightest degree 
pretty.” 

** T will admit it, and yet I loved her sincerely, 
and never to this day have I been able to shake 


out of my memory that little love flirtation with | 


Lillie White.” 

‘* A sewing-girl.” 

‘‘T do not exactly see what bearing that has 
on the matter. However, draw up to the fire, 
light a fresh cigar, and I will give you the story. 
You shall see what a narrow escape I have had. 
When you first remember me, I was a tall, slim, 
awkward lad, just broke leose from the domina- 
tion of the schoolmaster. Seventeen, I believe, 
was the age, and in accordance with my father’s 
intention of making a second Abernethy, or 
Mott, of me, I was attending the lectures of the 
medical school of the New York University. I 
lived in the house of my aunt, and to better 
hands I could not have been intrusted, as far as 
enforcing upon my mind family dignity went, 
and the peculiar privilege I enjoyed of being one 
of the illustrious race of , who numbered 








tears that her dear mother was right, and she, 
Lillie White, was wrong ; I did not think so then, 
but time has matured my judgment. Of course 
all communications between Lillie and myself 
were cut off during the time she was at work, 
by the vigilance of my aunt, who, though she 
did not suspect any love making, determined to 
leave no door open for such an accident to occur ; 
it was only on those evening walks I could tell 
Lillie how much I loved her, and wonderfully 
long we made the way between my aunt’s and 
her mother’s house; I would wait, at dusk, at a 
safe distance away, and then—ah ! those evening 
walks, it wes my first love, and well I remember 
how I reveled in its new sensations. It was not 


| all happiness either, especially after Lillie’s mo- 


ther declared my attentions illegitimate, and 
issued her edict against them; then our inter- 
views took the form of stolen fruit. How de- 
lightful to walk out on the long Avenues, and 
between the smiles and the tears of poor Lillie, 
hear her tell how much she loved me, and then 
in the next breath, came one of those delightful 
little cries, which brought us wandering into one 
of the parks, where seated, Lillie would lean her 


among their ancestors, but far removed, one | head upon my breast, and declare herself the 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, and | most miserable wretch that ever existed, know- 


three officers of the Revolution. 


ing, as she did, that she never could be my wife. 


‘* Lillie White sewed for my aunt; she may not | There was the rub, I, in my carelessness of all 
have been pretty, but in those days I believed | worldly considerations, would have married little 
her superior in physical beauty to an angel; and | Lillie at sight, but she (a woman is wiser at 


though I knew she was not educated, in the 
common acceptation of the word, that is, not 
accomplished, yet I knew Lillie White was 
‘naturally smart,’ and, as Paddy would say, 
had about her ‘all the making of a lady.’ She 
was two years younger than myself, and I hardly 


think it fair, now, at this day, with our tastes | 
cultivated by Paris and London, to say nothing | 


of our own little village of New York, to judge 
Lillie White. I can certainly declare that she 


had fine eyes, they were hazel, always my taste; | 
Lillie made no pretensions, she knew her father | 


was an omnibus driver, (oh! shades of romance, ) 
her mother a tailoress, and she only a poor little 
sewing-girl; nor did she wish to represent them 
in any other light. She would always insist 
that her mother and father were the best people 
in the world, and even when her mother refused 
me the privilege of entering her house, and 
threatened to inform my aunt if I continued my 
attendance upon Lillie on her homeward walk 
from work, still she would declare through her 











fifteen than a man at twenty-five) knew better ; 
she knew the results. I hope I am uttering no 
slander when I say that women, however young, 
are more calculating than men; it is the woman 
who always says ‘ wait,’ when poverty stands in 
the way; it is the woman who looks forward to 
the bread and butter statistics, and very rightly 
too; I have no hesitation in declaring that a 
large portion of the unhappy marriages arise 
from the want of physical comforts jn the first 
place, which generate selfishness, and harsh words 
once begun never cease, even though wealth 
comes afterward. 

‘*T was considered among my class a com- 
paratively wealthy young man; I had $250 per 
annum pocket-money, and all expenses paid, to 
say nothing of sundry presents from my aunt, 
of an occasional X, but, with all my ardor, I 
knew this must cease if I married Lillie White. 
As, however, I had for some time been a con- 
tributor of verses to The Star Spangled Banner 
and Constitutional Magazine, I made no doubt 
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that now, when my necessities should call for it, 
the editor of that great work, whom I looked 
upon as the highest of earthly personages, 
would amply remunerate me for my efforts; yes, 
I would be a literary man, and support Lillie by 
my pen. I told her this, but though she very 
much admired my poems, when read in Wask- 
ington Square by moonlight, and memory, yet 
in a financial point of view, it was plain to me, 
she did not look at them in the same light as 
myself. To the last trusting, one beautiful 
evening in June Lillie White sobbed out a con- 
sent to become my wife, and ere the words 
cooled, we stood trembling in the parlor of a 
neighboring minister’s house. The good old 
man, for so I must call him now, soon stood be- 
fore and questioned us; children as we were, 
every thing was answered; he deprecated our 
act, and strove to dissuade us, without success; at 
last, finding me still immovable, he said he must 
have witnesses to make the ceremony legal, we 
must wait half an hour; he left the reom. <A 
slight shade of suspicion flitted across my mind, 
but the immediate return of the old man, and 
his soothing conversation, reassured me; the 
time flitted away, presently the door-bell rang, 
and he ushered into the room—my aunt! Ah! 
*tis twenty years ago, but were it twenty thou 
sand, the memory of that moment would be upon 
me still; I thought the world had suddenly col- 
lapsed. After this, [ only recollect a confused 
sound of voices, and falling of tears, and the 
calling of two carriages, one of which carried 
away Lillie White and the minister, the other 
myself and my aunt. A series of lectures en- 
sued that evening, and the following day, prin- 
‘cipally on the subject of family dignity, the folly 
of early marriages, the Jaugh of the world, etc., 
and the succeeding day saw me on board the 
Great Western steam-ship, bound for Europe, 
with the intention of finishing my medical studies 
in the city of Paris. 

‘s Numberless are the times my heart has been 
broken since then, but I think it received the 
first and fatal fracture from Lillie White, and 
never was a sound article after. I am sure I 
could not have been sent to a better place to 
patch up the damage, nor to break it afresh, 
than the brilliant city. For six years I heard 
nothing of Lillie White, but you may be assured 
I was not many days again in New York before 
I began my inquiries; she was married. Faith- 
ful had she been to my memory for four years, 
on the fifth she gave her hand to a gay and gal- 
lant grocer, who bade fair to do well on the cor- 
ner of the street below her mother’s house. 
Circumstances had altered with the Whites in 
these four years, her father had advanced from 
being simply a driver of omnibuses to the dig- 
nity of superintendent of the same, for the large 





establishment where he was employed. I! felt a 
little indecision in so doing at first, but on ma- 
ture consideration, prompted by my inclinations, 
I determined to cal! on Lillie White, now Mrs. 
John Richardson; after, therefore, putting my- 
self in as democratic a shape as possible, and 
cutting down the mustache to the smallest legal 
limit, I entered the store and inquired for the 
lady; I thought Mr. John Richardson looked at 
me with great suspicion, and asked very point- 
edly whether it was Mrs. John Richardson I 
wanted. ‘It was.’ In a few minutes I stood 
in the little back room, and Lillie was before me. 
I was prepared, and bad schooled myself for a 
dreadful palpitation of the heart, and was rather 
amazed when Mr. John Richardson stood by at 
this my first return to the sight of Lillie. Heav- 
ens! she did not know me; had her husband 
not been by, I should have said— 

«Lillie, don’t you know me?’ As it was, I 
only said, ‘ Don’t you remember me, Mrs. Rich- 
ardson? my name is ——.’ 

‘Only one sentence, and the dream of six 
years melted into thin air. I declare it to have 
been the most desperate blow my vanity ever 
received. ~~ 

*¢* Dear me, how you have altered. How have 
you been? Sit down.’ 

‘*And then she shook hands—just a little 
shake—and smoothed down her apron, and in- 
troduced her husband, and told him, in a matter 
of fact way, who I was, and then she said, 

*¢*Tt is fine weather.’ 

‘* Think of it—the woman who, six years be- 
fore, had been upon the verge of becoming my 
wife, who had sat with me in Washington Square, 
leaned her head upon my bosom, wept and sob- 
bed over our unhappy fate, had been ruthlessly 
torn, as it were, out of my very arms, to meet 
me again with a careless remark about the 
weather. I saw plainly that Mr. John Richard- 
son did not feel very easy under the effect of my 
call, he could not exactly measure it, and 1 am 
convinced breathed more freely when he heard 
it was my intention to return to Europe again 
in a few weeks, there to remain many years. A 
few times his absence was unavoidable, by the 
appearance of customers in the shop, but I will 
venture to say that never before were his cus- 
tomers so promptly served. I do not think I 
prolonged my stay over twenty minutes; I 
searcely think I could have done so had I tried. 
The baby was brought, and admired exceedingly. 
I think the only real impression I made was 
when I took the young gentleman in my 


arms. 

“‘Trecollect after this making a kind of maudlin 
offer to stand god-father to the baby, which was 
respectfully declined in favor of a Mr. Diedrich 
Gumperts, a retired German grocery man, who, 
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as I was informed, had set Mr. John Richardson prise of all his German relations, seventy-seven 


up in business. 


times removed, it was discovered that all his 


‘‘And then I took my leave, and from that! property went by will to his god-son, John 


day I have not seen Lillie White—I am deter- | Richardson, Jr. 


They say it will amount to 


mined not to call her Mrs. Richardson. But I ) half a million, real estate in the upper part of 


have heard of her, and in those fourteen years | 
strange things have come to pass; her father 
was an honest man, and shrewd, he rose rapidly 
from the post of superintendent, to become a 





partner in the concern. You know, of course, 


how in those days a fortune was soon piled up | 


by the omnibus men, and Stephen White was no 
less fortunate than all the rest; he dealt in 
horses, stretched his financial arms over the 
West and South, and four years ago went to the 
home of his fathers, leaving his widow richly 
dowered, and Mr. and Mrs. John Richardson 
three quarters of a million. ‘It never rains but 
it pours.’ That old Diedrich Gumperts took a 
fancy to go off last summer also, and to the sur- 





the city has risen so rapidly. 

‘¢ John Richardson, Sen., is now a banker, No. 
— Wall St., I can recommend him as thoroughly 
responsible, and non-committal, he cashes my 
draft on Brown, Potts & Co., a great conve- 
nience; by the way, I dine at his house to- 
morrow, with a carte blanche for a friend. Will 
you goup? Iam not sure I shall not make up 
my mind to fall in love in time with one of the 
Miss Richardsons, there are two I am told, very 
pretty, and only lacking a few years of sweet 
sixteen; you shall have the one I leave. Bless 
me! who would imagine it is twenty years ago. 
And I am thirty-seven, and still a poor medical 
bachelor! You see what I have escaped.” 





THE INDIGNANT THIEF. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY ED. M’GRAW. 





Ir is certainly a troublesome and vexatious | his thousands and made a business of stealing, 
profession, that of the thief—and more than | with profound respect. 
once we have been astonished that the poor fel- 


lows who follow it receive so little compassion. 
In the hope of booty, they endure the cold, the 
rain and the hail, the wind and the snow, with 
a patience that should excite our admiration. 
They climb old ladders and scale creviced walls 
—they load themselves with suspicious looking 
keys, with heavy crow-bars and dangerous arms 
—they achieve perilous and laborious entrances 
through doors and windows—they brave fisticuffs 
and kicks, cudgelings, sabre cuts and bullets— 
at them are thrown bootjacks, sticks of wood, 
paving stones—against them are loosed big dogs 
and fierce gend’armes, and if they chance to be 
surprised in the mysteries of their profession, 
they expiate their torments by long years in 
prison. Among the Spartans, a nation whom 
we read about, a bold and successful theft was 
appreciated, but woe to the thief who was caught 
in the act! Who does not remember the story 
of the young Lacedemonian? who, having stolen 
a fox and hidden it beneath his robe, permitted 
the animal to eat several pounds of his best 
meat rather than disclose the larceny! 

With us the various classes of thieves are 
looked upon with different degrees of approbation. 
In war theft is honorable—all the laws of hu- 
manity are suspended, despised and trampled 
under foot. We salute a warrior, who has slain 


| 


_ there theft is profitable. 


| pleasures. 


In civil life there are licensed thieves. We 
might cite some of the professions as examples— 
But the independent 
thief—the thief en his own hook, without uniform 
and without dipJoma, who hides himself in the 
day time—all try to grind him down, no one 
countenances him. It is a mystery why any one 
will be a thief when there are so many better 
professions. As an example of the hardships 
they have to undergo, we recount the adventures 
of a Parisian thief, who lightened rich men’s 
coffers an hundred years ago. 

He pursued his career industriously and labo- 
riously—living from hand to mouth, enjoying 
fortune and enduring misfortune—but seeing 
more clouds than sunlight, more reverses than 
He labored alone, and consequently 
gained little—nevertheless he had bravery and 
audacity. One day he sallied forth from his 
garret, situated in a street which the Parisians 
themselves know little about, the Rue des Trois 
Chandelles, Faubourg St. Antoine. He wandered 
about at random with eyes and ears both open, 
and found himself about mid-day in the Rue de 
Charenton. In the first story, or rather in the 
story, (for it had but one,) of a little house, he 
heard through the window the jingling of money, 
which some one was imprudently counting. 





‘‘Gold in there,” thought he, ‘‘ and the entrance 
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is easy.”” The window was about ten feet from ‘*Ah, mon Dieu! it isa habit I have—a stupid, 
the ground, and had neither shutters nor blinds. | s senseless habit. My good sir, I-have nothing, 
The panes of glass were kept in their places | 1 am a poor German who has just commenced 
only by angular bits of tin. Every thing seemed | business.” 
to say, ‘‘ It would pay you for your trouble to But the thief was not easily convinced. He 
enter.” The thief passed on, but on the follow- | knew by experience that a rich man would lie 
ing day returned and again heard the sound of shamelessly,-and imperil his soul to save his 
money. He entered an ale house near by, and crowns. As a punishment for his supposed 
discovered, by a few adroit questions, that the | deviation from the laws of strict morality, he 
apartment in question was oceupied by a stranger | slapped the face of the poor Dutchman and made 
about 30 years old, who lived alone. Unfortu-| him get up so that he might search the room. 
nately his information was incomplete. The It was an easy task—besides the bed, one stand 
stranger was a German peddler, he was miser- | and a chair, there was not another piece of fur- 
ahly poor, and subsisted only by the practice of niturein the room. The thief was furious when 
the most rigid economy. He was very vain and, "he could find nothing but a dozen francs, wrap- 
notwithstanding his poverty, wished to be thought | ped up in half a dozen handkerchiefs. 
rich by his neighbors, and whenever he was in| ‘Is that your treasure ?” said he. 
his room he opened the window and took great; The Dutchman protested with such apparent 
delight in noisily counting his pennies, in order | sincerity that he did not own another sous in the 
to persuade them that he had crowns. This was | world—and further investigation so completely 
doubly dangerous—dangerous to him who substantiated his assertion, that the thief was 
tempted the passer-by, and dangerous to the obliged to believe him. And then he waxed 
passer-by who was tempted. | exceeding wroth. 

The young German did not believe in thieves,| ‘You miserable rascal—you scum of the 
but, nevertheless, he was a coward. | earth,” said he, to the peddler, ‘‘ you have basely 

Now on the day of which we speak, his whole | deceived me! Do you think I would have come 





fortune consisted of a dozen francs, in pieces of | here at the risk of breaking my neck in climbing» 


twelve sous and less. The thief counting surely | the ladder—of receiving a bullet on entering the 
upon something much better than this, came a| window—of being arrested if you had cried out 
little after midnight with a light, eight-foot lad- | —of falling into prison if the guard happens to 
der. Thought he, ‘‘I have some compunctions | pass when I am departing, and of being strangled 
about committing a burglary in my own quarter. | here if you were brave enough—and all this for 
It is indelicate—but on bad days one takes what a dozen francs! and I had set my heart upon a 
one can find.’ All around was silent. He | respectablesum! Bah! you little villain—you 
placed his little ladder undisturbed and arrived have cheated me finely, and you deserve a lesson 
at the window safely ; he carefully withdrew the , for it. Do not flatter yourself that you will 
pieces of tin, removed the glass, and noiselessly | escape it !” 
entered the chamber. He then pushed back the The thief rolled up his shirt sleeves and pre- 
slide of the dark lantern he had with him, drew | pared to thrash the peddler severely and scien- 
from his belt a formidable dirk, (for all these | tifically. The victim groaned. Said the thief: 
things are indispensable to the thief, to say “Tf you cry out you area dead man—if you 
nothing of the strange garments and burnt cork | weep I will double the thrashing—if you speak I 
with which he disguises himself,) and stealthily will triple it!’ Sohe pommeled him unmercifully. 
approached the pallet where the peddler was | When he wearied of the exercise, he took the 
sleeping. The rays of the lantern awoke him. | dozen francs and half dozen handkerchiefs and 
His countenance expressed the most abject fear made the best of his way home, leaving the 
when he saw before his eyes the flashing poignard, | Dutchman insensible and half dead. 
and behind the poignard the terrible figure of| Behold the conclusion. Four years after the 
the thief. thief was engaged as a collier in one of the 
‘«‘Do not ery out—do not speak a word or you | northern cities of France. Notwithstanding his 
are a dead man,” hissed the thief, ‘I will not | begrimed countenance, or perhaps on account 
kill you, but I must have your money.” of it, he was recognized by that very peddler, 
* «My money? asif [hadany!” . taken to Paris, tried and condemned! An en- 
‘‘The money which you have been all day couraging example for those who would choose 
counting.” | @ profession. 
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LATER EASTERN TRAVEL. 


oe 


We extract the following from ‘‘My escape 
from the mutinies in Oude, by a wounded officer,” 
just published in London, with the comment of 
the Reviewer of the Daily News. 


This is a very tantalizing book. In the first 
place, it aims rather to present itself under the 
guise of a novel than as a simple narrative, and 
it is therefore difficult to determine how much of 
it is veritable fact, and how much mere fiction ; 


ness of remark, as well as acuteness of observa- 


tion, his style is sometimes so bad as not only to | mary justice on the native by hard blows, hard 
What can be made out | 


annoy, but to perplex. 
of such sentences as these, for example ?—‘‘ I 
learnt nothing, and was so frequently beaten as 
to care nothing for it, or to have a sense of 


had, by the end of the voyage, become only a 
peculiarity, and, as such, made allowances for.” 
‘* His reply to the officer, who asked him sundry 
questions of a facetious kind, having reference 


with some of the hair and dirt off hisface?’’? Or 
what apology can be offered for the outrages 


sages as these: 


‘‘ His not being done quick enough.’’—‘ Dead 


hideous vultures.” 
inaccurate composition runs through the volumes; 


with pleasure. That a judicious revision and an 


would greatly have enhanced its value every 


yourself very much disposed to follow wherever 
he leads. We take it for granted that the chief 
incidents, related by the wounded officer, are 
real ones. He begins with the beginning, not 
of his own career, only, but with that of his 
father, who was, like himself, a soldier; and it 
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to make them either respect or like us.’ 


. ‘ ve pay my master.’ 
and next, while the writer exhibits much shrewd- | 


not proceeded far before the horse fell, a habit 
he evidently had lately given way to, his knees 
being the worse for wear. The groom in charge, 
with loud tongue, declared I must pay for the 
horse, and beins in a strange land, I thought 
such might be the rule; but, nevertheless, 
plainly refused, adding that ‘I would ask Mr. 
Weller, to whose house I was going.’ ‘ Ask,’ 
replied the man, ‘and Weller Sahib tell you to 
On arrival at Weller’s, I men- 
tioned the subject, and was certainly rather’ 
astonished to see that gentleman execute sum- 


swearing, and a fearful kick, which he termed a 
‘lifter,’ adding, as he came toward me, ‘ that’s 
the way to treat these niggers, the beasts—how 


7 i | L hate them, their country, and every thing be- 
shame or feeling in me.’’—‘* What at first ap- | longing to it!’ 
peared great faults and disagreeable manner, | 


To my saying, ‘that ill-treating 
the niggers, as he called them, was not the way 
He ob- 


| served, ‘that when I had been in the country as 


| long as he had I should thrash them too.’ 


ft Z fancy not,’ I replied, ‘at any rate I will not try 
to the age of his sisters, and the value of himself 54 ynti) every other remedy shall fail.’ 


! 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
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‘T 


‘ Ah, 
well,’ he answered, ‘that’s all very philanthropic, 


, and will, probably, go to add a few more stones 
committed on the Queen’s English in such pas- | (4 that pavement which is said to be entirely 
‘‘His moans for mercy, and | pomposed of good resolutions. 
promises never again to do the like, were not | qi. uss tiffin, it is a far pleasanter subject.’ . . 
noticed, or did his symptoms of pain,” etc.,— | Putting old broken-knees into the buggy I drove 


But come and 


_ slowly homeward; not much pleased with this 
horses and dead men covered the ground as far “my first insight into India and Indian customs. 
as the eye could see, tearing at which were | sincerely I hoped that this might be the dark 
This sort of slip-shod and sige of the picture, and that my future existence 


maerae s | would not be passed in the same unhappy state 
and yet the work will, in spite of them, be read ‘of mind as my quondam schoolfellow. 


; . _of his complaints I put down to want of oceupa- 
unsparing curtailment of many of the incidents | g:5) and a naturally bad temper; and this‘is the 


: : case nine times out of ten with confirmed grum- 
reader will feel ; but upon once entering on the “blers; they abuse the country, climate, and 
bustling world, with young Villars, you find people, without ever considering how far they 


Many 


have adapted their manners and method of living 
to a strange land; and imagine that bullying, 
swearing, and a haughty manner will command 
that respect from the natives which kindness and 


| accessibility are much more likely to obtain.” 


We do not get any thing about the mutiny in 


need hardly be added, that, both being engaged Oude until we reach the middle of the second 


in active service, he has many and stirring tales 
to tell. We fear that there is too much truth 
in what he describes as 


ENGLISH TREATMENT OF NATIVES. 


| 


| say the least of it, very questionable. 


| volume, and it is obvious that the book has its 


title, because it was believed to be an attractive 
one. The propriety of so naming a book is, to 
The 


‘*Having determined on visiting an old school- | young officer, it seems, had been already wounded 
fellow, whose regiment was stationed near the in the Sikh war, and when the mutiny in his 


Mount, I hired one of these buggies; but had regiment, long expected, but delayed, breaks 
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out at Alumpore, he escapes with two others; 
and a terrible time he has of it. After some 
days wandering about, avoiding all human con- 
verse, and living on lizards, frogs, chameleons, 
and so forth, they betook them to some rocks 
for rest, as-to sleep in the jungle was certain 
death. By-and-by they were awakened, and 
perceived some smoke rising above the jungle, 
some distance up the river, on the opposite side. 
Alarmed at the appearance, they cast lots to see 
who should start upon an expedition of discovery, 
and the lot fell upon Villars. Here is 
A DOUBLE ADVENTURE. 

‘*<T say, Waller,’ said Morris, ‘ Villars has 
only one arm, 80 he is not so well able to swim 
as we are; what do you say to one of us taking 
his place ?’—‘ Likely,’ 1 said, angry enough at 
their fancying I was not capable of taking my 
share of risk. Very likely that 1 am goizg to 
have my work done for me. I rather like the 
idea of going. I can swim as well as either of 
you, and, barring meeting a hungry tiger prowl- 
ing about, don’t see any risk in it. I mean to 
go.’ ‘This settled it; and as darkness came on 
and the moon rose, | wandered, accompanied by 
Waller and Morris, some distance up the stream 
and above the village, toward which I meant 
to drop silently down with the current. Shaking 
hands with my comrades, and giving them my 
torn remnants of clothes to take back with them 
to our abode in the rock, I entered the stream, 
and five minutes afterward was groping my way 
under the long gra:s and slippery stones which 
concealed me from the men before me. There 
were four of them sitting round a fire, by the 
flame of which they had evidently only just 
finished cooking their meal. The moon shone 
brightly upon them, enabling me to distinctly 
see their features, which, together. with their 
language, left me no doubt but they were Mus- 
sulmans, and a party recently eome from Bareilly. 
1 had been some time observing their movements 
from the pitch-dark spot chosen by me for con- 
cealment, wien the movement of one of them, 
with his hands full of brass pots, toward the 
river, made me slip quietly into the water, and 
there kneeling on a stone at the bottom, with my 
head barely above the surface, I waited in 
patience until the cut-throat-looking villain, not 
four yards from me, should have washed his 
brass pots and returned to his companions. 
After picking his teeth, spitting, and going 
through other performances common to the race, 
he recommenced rubbing the pots, and addressed 
his companions on the bank above somewhat 
thus—‘ Aye bhaie’” ‘Oh, brother. This is a 
new state of things. All the dogs of infidels 
are killed. Very good. Mahomed is great.’ 
‘Is it true,’ esked one of the men from the bank, 
‘that Khan Bahadoor Khan, the Bareilly Nawab, 
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has given orders for all the infidels to be killed 
at Nynee Tal?’ ‘Yes,’ said the man, scrubbing 
away at his pots, as if killing infidels was an 
every-day amusement. ‘News came from the 
Shah of Delhi ordering every infidel to be killed 
in Hindostan; and Khan Bahadoor Khan has 
taken a large army and a great many guns to 
punish the rebellious infidels at Nynee Tal.’ 
‘Bismillah, kya khoob,’ grunted out the other. 
And the pots being sufficiently polished, my sable 
friend returned to enjoy his hookah with his 
companions. For more than half an hour did 
they remain in silence, smoking, and then a 
movement told me they bad entered the hut for 
the night. Raising myself from the water, and 
looking through the long prickly grass, I saw 
they had gone, and slipping quietly-into the 
stream, I struck out for the middle, knowing 
that in that part of it alone was there any safety 
from tigers and bears, whose habits led them at 
dark to come down to the river sides to drink. 
By the bright white moonlight I had no small 
difficulty in ascertaining which of the great stones 
on the shore formed our abode, and had more 
than once turned in toward the bank hoping 
thereby to see easier. That we were some dis- 
tance down the stream I knew; but I had now 
been so long in the water that I feared I had 
passed it, aftd determined to run the risk of 
meeting a tiger, and walk along the shore, giving 
at times a low whistle. This I did, and at last, 
to my great joy, heard it replied to a few yards 
in advance, where I found Morris and Waller, 
who, feeling anxious about my not returning, 
had wandered down the river in search. A few 
minutes more and we were safe in our little 
dwelling, and, putting on my scanty clothing, I 
told them the result of my inspection. ‘Then 
it is as I expected,’ said Morris; ‘Rohilcund is 
up, and every fellow murdered. God belpthem! 
Now, what are we to do.” 


‘‘Next morning saw us up early; and, after 
a search for the horses, we enjoyed a wash in 
the rushing river before us. Then a hunt for 
small fish, frogs, chameleons, and we cooked our 
breakfast in peace, and, comparatively speaking, 
in happiness. The day was cloudy, and, by the 
distant thunder, we knew the rainy season was 
fast advancing, and that to stop here was mad- 
ness. Even were we safe from observation— 
which we were not, with the village so near— 
there would be danger in staying; but our 
house, or rock, was untenable with the slightest 
rise of the stream; and to remuin in the dense 
jungle during the rain was certaindeath. Under 
these circumstances, we resolved only to stop 
one day more, and then push away for—what we 
could not very well say—the snow perhaps. The 
heat and flies prevented our resting much daring 
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the long, close day, and the smoke, at intervals, 
from above the jungle ahead, told us that 
enemies were not far distant. At about nine 
o’clock, Waller, accompanied by Morris and 
myself, did as I had done the previous evening ; 
and we—that is, Morris and myself—returned 
to our rock, with the once stout lieutenant’s torn 
habiliments. We had not been seated long, and 
had commenced talking over the very distant 
hopes there were of our ever escaping, when the 
signal agreed upon between Waller and ourselves 
was heard, and-immediately the wet, naked man, 
stood before us.-—‘ You’ve been precious sharp,’ 
said Morris, handing him his rags.—‘And so 
would you have been, if you had been frightened 
out of your existence, as I have,’ replied Waller, 
pauting for want of breath. ‘Why what’s the 
row?’ Iasked. ‘Nothing very much,’ answered 
Waller, putting on his clothes, and entering the 
residence on all-fours. ‘I swam over, and got 
into the hole under the hut, and there waited 
for ever so long to hear some nigger speak ; but 
I don’t think there were any to speak, for it was 
too dark to see, and the thunder made such a 
row I could not hear. Well, I waited on, and 


hearing nothing, thought I would explore the | 


river higher up, and find out if there were any 
more huts. I waited for the flashes of lightning 


to throw some light on the jungle, but could see | 


nothing, so resoived to creep back to my old 
hole; when, just asI came near, I heard a heavy 
rush in the bush over my head, and a noise ac- 
companying it very like a tiger’s growl. This 


was enough for me; the next instant I was, with | 
a plunge, in the middle of the river; and, with | 


the help of the lightning, have managed to hit 
off our abode. ‘Do you think it was a tiger?’ 
asked Morris. ‘Of course I do, or I wouldn’t 
have bolted. I'll go in at any nigger you like, 
and would very much like to have a chance of 
paying some of these fellows what I owe them; 
but hang tigers, those are not fair game.” 





FIRST GLIMPSES OF INDIAN LIFE. 

The following are some extracts from the let- 
ter of a soldier in the Royal Artillery, dated 
‘*Mooltan, 15th July,” received in Belfast a few 
daysago. The writer served in the Crimean war, 
and at that time we published some interesting 
extracts from his communications. 

‘**We left Kurrachee in the middle of May, 
and arrived here in the beginning ofJune. The 
road from Kurrachee to here (Mooltan) is up the 
river Indus: it is about 800 miles of a river trip, 
and @ very pleasant one it was. There is a 
flotilla of small steamers used for the purpose of 
navigating the river; they draw three feet of 
water only, as the river is full of sandbanks, and 
the reason of that is, the river runs through a 
valley composed entirely of sand, and the force 








of the current brings down the banks sometimes 
a hundred tons at a time, so that they are con- 
tinually falling. We had native pilots all the 
way up. Every evening at sunset we had to 
moor the boat to the bank, and remain there 
until sunrise the next morning. If we got to 
our mooring station a little earlier any time than 
usual we were all allowed to go on shore, and 
the appearance of the crowds put me in mind 
sometimes of a large school whose inmates were 
let loose for a holiday. Away all hands went, 
helter-skelter; you would think the jungle was 
populated by all the wild beasts in the world. 
I used to get clear of the belt of jungle on the 
river bank, and make my way to any villages 
that might be athand. The people seemed to be 
very poor. They generally had some sheep and 
goats, which, I think, they principally lived 
upon; and you could not see any improvement 
in one village more than another. The country 
all up the bank is called Lower Scinde. The 
natives have a peculiar way of fishing in the 
Indus. They hbavealong stick about nine feet, 
on the end of it they have a net, which they can 
open and close at pleasure, by means of a cord 
attached to the bottom of the pole, and held in 
their hand. Now if you were to put that down 
into the river off the bank, I think you would 
be a long time before you would catch any fish ; 
but they go out into the centre of the river— 
and its general breadth is said to be from two to 
three miles. They have what they call a large 
earthen chatty. It is about the size of a bushel 
pot, only it is brought to a close gradually, until 
about four inches of a round hole remains at the 
top. It is made of a brown earthen ware, similar 
to what milk-pans are madeof about home. The 
native places this on the water, hole uppermost, 
and then lays himself down on it, his belly cover- 
ing the hole. He then put his net over his shoul- 
der, paddles out into the centre ofthe river with 
his hands and feet, using them alternately. The 
chatty is sufficiently buoyant to keep him up. 
If he catch a fish, he pops him into the chatty ; 
and so you will see hundreds of them floating 
down the river in that style; and I can tell you 
it appears very odd to see it. The first time I 
saw it I thought they were moving buoys for 
the guidancé of our boat, and I was quite ready 
to back my opinion; but I soon found out I was 
mistaken. They have also a curious way cf cross- 
ing the river. You will see, sometimes, a man 
come over from the opposite side of the river, on 
a goat-skin inflated with air, and he will have 
sometimes, a pail of milk, or some other article 
on his head. It will sit there evenly balanced, 
while he paddles himself over, astride on the 
goat-skin. When he reaches the other side, he 
unties a string from the neck of the skin, and 
out comes the air. He then leisurely foldsit up, 
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takes it below his arm, and walks off. These 
little things interested me very much at the time, 
which I hope the relation of them will do you. 
I must tell you a little about the placé now. 
You can talk about the Yankee summers; but 
this is the place for heat, and no mistake. It is 
the hottest station in India, without doubt. We 
have all sorts of artificial contrivances to cool 
the air inside the rooms, but still the perspiration 
pours off you. We havea kind of matting placed 
against, or rather in place of doors, and natives 
continually pouring water on it, so as to cool the 
air as it passes through the interstices of the 
matting; but it gets so hot sometimes that it 
warms it in place of cooling it. We have, also 
fans, on the same principle as those in the 
‘stoves’ at bleach-greens, and natives con- 
tinually pulling them; and, with all these appli- 
ances, at the time I am writing this (I have only 
on a pair of wide check trowsers) I have to keep 
a handkerchief at my forehead to prevent the per- 
spiration running from my head on the paper. 
I have renewed the ink once since I sat down, 
and it is dried up again. I had a thermometer, 
the other day, and I put it out to see what it 
would rise to. I went and brought it in ip a 
quarter of an hour, and it was then 150 deg., 
and 95 in the rooms. I long, many a time, for 
only one blast from the black Bohil; however, 
I manage to make myself as comfortable as 
possible under the circumstances. This is a 
truly uncivilized country altogether, and I do 
not know why the English are so fond of keeping 
it. If I had my will, I would get rid of it at the 
best bargain I could make. I have seen none of 
India’s splendid palaces and heaps of riches. 
The only palaces I have seen are all Irish—viz., 
mud cabins.” —WNorthern Whig. 





A RIDE FROM BEYROUT TO BAALBEC AND 
DAMASCUS. 

An Arab oven is a very simple and primitive 
affair, within the architectural capacities of every 
peasant. A cylinder of clay, about two feet in 
diameter inside, and about the same height, is 
constructed on the ground, abutting against a 
raised bench of sun-dried bricks. At the bottom 
of the cylinder a hole is made through which to 
sweep out the ashes, and the top is arched inward 
' go as slightly to contract the diameter of the 
orifice ; the thickness of the walls of this primi- 
tive oven is about six or eight inches. A fire of 
wood is lighted within the oven, and when the 
walls are thoroughly heated and the wood no 
longer gives out smoke, it is ready for baking 
the bread. The dough is made up into little pats 
about the size of the palm of the hand, and more 
than half an inch thick, and a quantity of these 
pieces are brought in a basket to the oven, 
which is always under some kind of roof, usually 





in a sort of hut, open on one side to the air. 
One woman, the bakeress, sits by the side of the 
oven; another sits on the raised bench or seat, 
and she is the bread maker. The latter strews 
a little flour on the top of the earthen bench, 
places one of the pieces of dough upon it, and 
pats it into a circular cake about six inches in 
diameter, which she hands to the bakeress. 
This second woman is provided with a great cir- 
cular cushion, covered usually with leather and 
stuffed with cotton. It is about eighteen inches 
wide and four or five inches thick. Taking the 
circular cake of dough, she tosses it from one 
hand to the other with a peculiar turn of the wrist, 
which has the effect of causing it to spread out 
into a large sheet about the size and thickness of 
a passover cake, the last throw from the left 
hand spreading it out flatupon the cushion. The 
cake and cushion are then thrust into the oven, 
and the former stuck against the inner wall. 
It takes but a few moments to bake, but before 
that is accomplished another cake has been 
spread upon the cushion and stuck likewise 
against the wall, when the first is removed, ready 
for eating. The bread rises, leaving a space 
between the upper and under side, so that you 
may pull it into two thin sheets, one of which 
you use as a napkin for wiping your fingers on 
in eating, for it must be remembered that the 
Arabs look upon knives and forks as mere devices 
for giving oneself unnecessary trouble. The 
bread, moreover, is very pleasant to the taste, 
and I never troubled the European loaves if I 
could get Arab bread, which is made in a few 
minutes, always just before it is wanted, and you 
often get it served at native dinner tables warm 
from the oven. 

Seeing that I was very cold, with as veritable 
a ‘* blue nose” as ever Sam Slick delineated, the 
women not only allowed me to stop their culi- 
nary operations that I might thrust my hands 
into the mouth of the oven, but as soon as I bad 
restored the circulation a little, they handed me 
a hot cake, one half of which was devoted to 
thawing myself internally, the rest to doing duty 
as a blanket, and finishing the warming of my 
hands. Their shyness and reserve soon wore 
off, and by the time one of the men of the family 
arrived we had become quite sociable, and I was 
seated on a stone in front of the oven, enjoying 
the warmth, and smoking my cigarette as though 
I were an old acquaintance. Their life was a 
hard one, for although they grew a little silk, 
they reeled it on their rude implements, and it 
was only fit to be woven into the coarsest tex- 
tures. Their grain had to be consumed in the 
vicinity, as it would not pay to carry to other 
markets, and they had no cows, goats’ milk 
being the material from which their butter and 
cheese were made. But they were very con- 
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tented, being somewhat out of the track both of 
Bedaweem and Turks, and disturbed only by 
their own local squabbles and occasional fights. 
A present ofa quarter Mejidie, about a franc, 
toward the wedding portion of the eldest girl, 
an arch little body about twelve years of age, 
made me highly popular, and the piece of silver 
was handed round asa curiosity, while the donor 
was overwhelmed with blessings, and we started 
again with abundant salaams and directions as 
to our road. Yacoub the muleteer had gone on 
long before, and in fact I saw nothing more of 
him until we reached Zebdeni, a village situated 
at the head of the plain ofthe same name, buried 
among orchards, and resting against lofty and 
picturesque rocks. It was about half past 5 
when we arrived, and my nine hours in the 
saddle had thoroughly tired me; so, whenI got 
to the house of a Christian, with whom we were 
to lodge, I was so cold, stiff, and hungry, that 1 
could hardly dismount. The house consisted of 
three rooms in a line, the middle one of which 
was a sort of leewan, or room haying one side 
open to the air. One of the others was given up 
to us, and the whole family, with Youssef at the 
head as commander-in-chief, set to work to 
prepare it for us. First of all a tribe of children 


were turned out, and then a large family of 
poultry, one of whom was at once seized and im- 


molated for our dinner. A large earthen pan 
of charcoal, or mangal, on four feet, was brought 
to me in the leewan, and pulling off my boots, 1 
dried and warmed my feet while Youssef prepared 
a pipe and cup of hot coffee, which soon put me 
to rights again. By this time my room was 
swept and garnished, and I established myself 
on my carpet, with more pipe and more coffee, 
to await dinner and receive the compliments of 
my hosts, who were, I fear actuated by curiosity 
as much as politeness, the revolver having great 
attractions for the men, to whom I had to ex- 
hibit it several times. Suddenly there arose 
sounds of a ‘‘scrimmage”’ outside, and a terrible 
shrieking among children and pouitry, and on 
looking out of the window I beheld my mule 
capering among the fruit trees, the donkey with 
the pictorial crupper playing hide and-seek with 
him, and Yacoub in full chase anathematizing 
his unruly animals in great style. It seems the 
mule had been fastened to a felled tree, and had 
suddenly taken into his head to start off, drag- 
ging the timber with him, and upsetting all the 
baggage. The donkey, whose conviction that 
the front of the mule was his proper place L 
have already mentioned, set off to maintain their 
relative positions; and the two together, aided 
by the felled tree which the mule was dragging 
after him, were playing sad havoc with the gar- 
den, and the poultry. Happily only two of the 
latter were seriously damaged and a few pias- 





tres redeemed the killed and wounded, and peace 
was restored. After dinner, which was served 
on the tup of my little portmanteau by Youssef, 
with as much state and flourish as though the 
pillaff and tough fowls were a banquet of a dozen 
courses, my dragoman taught me a wonderfully 
elaborate sort of ‘odd and even,” played with a 
quantity of small pebbles and a board with 
fourteen circular cavities, the use of which had 
puzzled me more than once. At last we lay 
down to sleep, all three in the same room. My 
bed consisted of a thick horse-hair mat, which 
extended along one side of the room, and served 
for all of us, while over this my carpet was inid. 
The people of the house brought me a quilted 
coverlid, but finding the hard earth rather too 
near my bones, I converted that into a mattress, 
and covered myself with my railway wrapper, 
making my mashlah do duty as sheets. But in 
spite of fatigue, in spite of the ‘‘ poudre insecti- 
cide,” sleep was not to be had. The fleas dis- 
covered that there was a customer with a foreign 
hide, and I became the rendezvous of legions of 
them, while my companions snored lustily, im- 
pervious to the attacks of my active enemies. 
Itqwas not until fairly worn out that I could 
forget my tormenters, and even then 1 was 
occasionally awakened by some villain with more 
tremendous powers than his fellows, who dug 
his proboscis into me. In the morning I might 
have exhibited myself as the spotted boy, had it 
not been that the vampires, for the credit of the 
village I suppose, had left my face untouched. 
I was, however, not altogether unavenged, for 
the ‘‘ poudre” had done some good, and myriads 
of the enemy lay in the folds of my mashlah 
stupefied, and were forthwith consigned to the 
fire. Happily there is no lack of water at Zeb- 
deni, and a liberal wash did wonders, the sight 
of the sun more. The cost of my night’s lodging 
was not great, for. I found that a Mejidie, about 
3s. 6d., had been considered a liberal payment 
for the fowl, rice, lodging, and fleas; and a few 
half piastres distributed among the children 
brought out a whole tribe of smiling faces to see 
us off on our way to Damascus, about nine hours 
distant—Hnglish paper. 


INDIA—PERSONAL SKETCHES. 

We extract from the London Times, the follow- 
ing graphic sketches of the ‘“‘ Palace ofthe great 
Mogul,” ‘‘ The Elysium on Earth,” and the ‘* Ex- 
King of Delhi,”-—written by Mr. Russel, whose 
picturesque and dashing style of narrative has 
given him a deservedly high rank among the 
literary men of the day :-— 

Tue Patace or tHe Great Mogui.—“ And, 
now, we see before us the noblest battlemented 
wall on which my eyes ever rested. It is the 
wall of the Palace of the Mogul. A grand face 
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of rich red sandstone, darkened by time, crenel- 
lated in two rows, rises to a height of fifty or 
sixty feet above us, and sweeps to the right and 
left in melancholy grandeur, slightly broken in 
outline by turrets and flanking towers. Except 
the Victoria gate of our new Palace of West- 
minster, I have seen no gate so fine in propor- 
tion and of such lofty elevation. The massive 
iron and brass embossed doors open into a mag- 
nificent vestibule in a great tower, which rises 
high above the level of the walls, and is sur- 
mounted by turrets and four cupolas of elegant 
design. On passing the gates we find ourselves 
in a sort of an arcade, vaulted and running for 
the length of the tower, in the midst of which 
there is a very small court richly ornamented 
with sculptured stone-work. The arcade con- 
ducts us to an open court-yard, surrounded by 
houses of excessively poor aspect. At one side 
there, in the turreted gateway, two of our coun- 
trywoman were brutally murdered. But in the 
court-yard before us a more terrible scene was 
enacted. There is a dry stone well, in which 
ethere once played a fountain, in the centre of the 
court. Above it a venerable and decaying tree 
casts an imperfect shadow over the stone seats 
on which, in former times, those who came hither 
to enjoy the play of the waters and their refresh- 
ing music were wont to repose. It was at this 
spot, beneath this tree, and round the fountain, 
that the Christian captives, women and children, 
after several days of painful respite and anxiety 
worse than the fate they dreaded, were hacked | 
to pieces by the swords of the ferocious and | 
cowardly miscreants. Around this very place 
where that innocent blood ran like water, as grim 
monuments of retribution, are ranged, row after 
row, the guns taken from our enemy; our 
guards are in the gates; and of the many who 
took part in the murders, it is probable few live 
to dread the punishment which, sooner or later, 





will strike them. The mouldering walls of the 
palace buildings, broken lattices, crumbling | 
stone-work and doors, and wood- work split, de- | 
cayed, and paintless, the silence only broken by 
the tread of the sentry, or our own voices, ren- 
dered the whole place inexpressibly sad and deso- 
late. But sadder still when one thought of the 
voices—of the cries—which resounded within 
these wall one short year ago. 


Tue ‘‘Erystum on Eartu.’’—‘‘On ascending 
by a flight of steps four or five feet in height to 
the terrace on which the Dewan Khoss is built, 





and looking in through the wide arched door- 


ways, or rather between the rows of pillars on | 


which the roof rests, we saw any thing but the 
dazzling magnificence for which our little read- 
ing had prepared us. In fact, the hall was filled 


not with turbaned and bejeweled rajahs, Mogul 


guards, and Oriental magnificence, but with 
British Infantry in its least imposing and pre- 
possessing aspect—namely, in its undress, and 
in its washing and purely domestic hours. From 
pillar to pillar and column to column extended 
the graceful arches of the clothes-line, and shirts, 
and socks, and drawers flaunted the air in lieu 
of silken banner. Long lines of charboys, or bed- 
steads, stretched from one end of the hall to the 
other,—arms were piled against the columns— 
pouches, belts, and bayonets depended from the 
walls, and in the place where once blazed the 
fabulous glories of the Peacock Throne reclined 
a private of her majesty’s 61st, of a very Milesian 
type of countenance, who, with brawny arms 
bared to the shoulder, as if he were engaged in 
a matter requiring no ordinary exertion of mus- 
cular strength, was occupied in writing a letter 
for the edification of some humble residence ‘ west 
of the Shannon.’ The hall was so obscure that 
the richness of the decorations, and the great 
beauty of the interior were not visible till the 
eye became accustomed to the darkness, and 
penetrated through the accidents of the place to 
its permanent and more pleasing characteristics. 
Then indeed, one could form some notion of the 
extent to which the praises of travelers and poets 
have been justified in times gone by, and could 
hear without a smile the scrolled hieroglyphs 
over the three entrances, in precious stones and 
metals, translated into the hackneyed and pom- 
pous boast. ‘Oh! if there be a paradise on 
earth it is this! it is this! it is this!” As one 
of the soldiers said, ‘ Begorra, the chap that put 
up that had a droll notion of Paradise anyhow. 
Wid the hate and the flies it must be like the 
other place.’ The magnificent pavement has 
been taken up and destroyed, and the hand of 
the spoiler has been busy on the columns and 
walls of the Divan. - 

Tue Ex-Kine or De.nr.—‘‘ Ina dingy, dark 
passage, leading from the open court or terrace 
to a darker room beyond, there sat, crouched on 
his haunches, a diminutive, attenuated old man, 
dressed in an ordinary and rather dirty muslin 
tunic, his small lean feet bare, his head covered 
by a small thin cambric skull-cap. The moment 
of our visit was not propitious—certainly it was 
not calculated to invest the descendant of Timour 
the Tartar with any factitious interest, or to 
throw a halo of romance around the infirm crea- 
ture who was the symbol of extinguished empire. 
In fact, the ex-king was sick; with bent body 
he seemed nearly prostrate over a brass basin, 
into which he was retching violently. 

‘¢ So for the time we turned our backs on the 
door-way, and looked around the small court, 
which was not more than thirty feet square. In 
one corner, stretched on a charpoy, lay a young 
man of slight figure and small stature, who sat 
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up at the sound of our voices and salamed re- 
spectfully. He was dressed in fine white muslin, 
and had a gay yellow and blue silk sash round 
his waist; his head was bare, exhibiting the 
curious tonsure from the forehead to the top of 
the head usual among many classes in the East ; 
his face, oval and well-shaped, was disfigured 
by a very coarse mouth and skin, but his eyes 
were quick and bright, if not very pleasant in 
expression. By the side of his charpoy stood 
four white-tunicked and turbaned attendants, 





with folded arms, watching every motion of the 
young gentleman with obsequious anxiety. One 
of them said, ‘ he is sick,’ and the commissioner 
gave directions that he should lie down again ; 
and so, with another salaam, Jumma Bukht— 
for it was that scion of the House of Delhi in 
whose presence we stood—threw himself on his 
back with a sigh, and turning his head toward 
us, drew up the chudder, or sheet of his bed, to 
his face, as if to relieve himself from our pre- 
sence.” 


— 
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Graham's Monthly Musical Review. 


FOR DECEMBER. 


Music or THE Furure.—Attentive readers of 
various foreign musical miscellanies must needs 
perceive the sturdy assiduity with which Franz 
Liszt, Brendel, (Ed. of the ‘‘ Neue Zeitschrift 
fuer  Musik,”) Richard Wagner, and other 
lights of lesser radiance, seek to engraft upon 
an unwilling present generation, an appreciation 
and love for the compositions of the author 
of Tunnhaeuser. The supremacy of Doctor 
Liszt as a pianist, composer and critic—the 
ingenious and specious analyses of Brendel, and 
the never-failing studies of Wagner himself, are 
alike nervously and vigorously directed toward 
forcing an unwilling public into that from which 
its natural tastes revolt. Certes, the Tannhweuser 
had a fair trial before a very enlightened jury, 
at the outset. 

A German paper, issued shortly subsequent 
to its first production, lies before us at present 
writing; and its remarks run in this wise: 

‘« The Director of the Royal Theatre had hoped 
much from this work, and had bestowed an 
enormous expense thereupon. He engaged what 
it required, a colossal orchestra of well nigh 
two hundred instruments. Actors, orchestra, 
chorus, machinists, supernumeraries—all vied 
with each other to perform truthfully their indi- 
vidual parts. But the result was a melancholy 
disappointment; indeed, the audience left the 
theatre with palpable signs of discontent.” 

Then, forth stepped into the arena the good 
knight, Franz Liszt, who, with a coadjutor so 
powerful as the editor of the Neue Zeitschrift, 
opened an argumentative tournament, in which 
he entered his goose-quill lance against all 
comers, in behalf of the chopfallen composer. 
Now this, verily, should have proved as valuable 
to Wagner’s prospects as would have been the 
omnipotent endorsement of a Goethe to the repu- 
tation of a rising poet in the Vaterland. Not 





so: the public proved itself a hydra-headed 
monster. No sooner had the powerful lance of 
Liszt transfixed one opponent, than twenty 
others sprung eagerly into the tilt-grounds, to 
dispute the claims of the innovator, Wagner. 
Finally, failing at all points, in their endeavors 
to coerce the masses into an enthusiasm for 
Tannhaeuser, Lohengrin, Rienzi § Co., the cham- 
pions veered their tactics, and strove, with new 
and ingenious arguments, to persuade the dille- 
tanti of Germany, that these now rejected ‘‘ oeuvres 
d’ inspiration” (2) were written and had appeared 
long before their proper time; in other words, 
they designated these ponderous harmonic com- 
positions, beneath the weight of which melody 
seemed totally crushed—‘the Music of the 
Future.’ Wagner hereupon consumed vast 
quantities of midnight oil, in the compilation 
and production of three books—‘ Das Kunstwerk 
der Zunkunft,’—the Artistic Mission of the Fu- 
ture—‘ Kunst und Revolution’—Art and Revo- 
lution—and ‘Oper und’ Drama’—Opera and 
Drama—wherein he more conspicuously than 
ever sets forth his grand programme for revolu- 
tionizing music in times to come. 

It is almost superfluous to mention to the in- 
telligent readers of Graham’s Magazine, that 
this revolution has not followed the publication 
of these books, hitherto; nor does it seem likely 
that it ever will. The coupling of enormous in- 
strumental forces for the production of excla- 
sively imposing harmonic effects can never be 
popular, however fruitful a source of study such 
attempts may prove to the limited quota of deep- 
thinking, far-searching students of music, the 
world over. 

The souls of men are most quickly and power- 
fully affected by melody, which flows sponta- 
neously from an impassioned and feeling heart. 

Melody may universally please, without scien- 
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tific effects of harmony and counterpoint to sup- 
port it; while the latter, without an infusion of 
the former, after a due analysis and digest on 
the part of a few prying book-worms, here and 
there, are allowed to repose undisturbedly in 
the musician’s library. 

Wagner’s compositions are the undeniable re- 
sults of unremitting study ; his penchant, an in- 
v viable strain after novel effects. His operas 
liken unto the ingenious mechanism of a watch, 
which lies before its maker, requiring naught 
else but the main-spring to render it complete 
and operative. In Beethoven, Mozart, Mendel- 
sohn, Rossini—in all these are perceptible the 
evidences of active brains and genial hearts, co- 
operating sympathetically; while in Richard 
Wagner there has yet to be discovered the first 
pulsation of melody, howbeit his brains lie scat- 
tered over endless reams of note-paper. In 
view hereof, we cannot resist the temptation to 
brand the word preposterous upon the bold 
attempts of Messieurs Liszt & Co., to force upon 
an unwilling generation their so-called ‘* Music 
of the Future.” Such endeavors cannot be 
crowned with success, under the present psycho- 
logical constitution of the inner man. The 
heart of every mortal responds with alacrity to 
the influences ofinspired melody; while not the 
brains of one in every hundred thousand are 
brought to bear upon the study of ingeniously 
wrought harmonic combinations. 


A HWomety-Criticism.—Some years ago, re- 
turning homeward from a grand performance of 
Hadyn’s matchless Creation, in the interior of 
this State, we encountered an honest old German 
farmer, plodding along by the road-side toward 
his domains. Upon entering into a conversation 
with him, he mentioned, in a sober way, that 
one of his town friends had induced him to 
attend the concert; and when called upon for 
his opinion by the writer, replied in the patois 
spoken by the unsophisticated farmers of that 
latitude : 

‘* Manch mol hen sie g’spielt als wen die mice 
yousht so rumspringe ;” (here he gesticulated the 
arc of a circle slowly with his right arm, and 
well nigh closed his eyes,) ‘‘und don hen sie 
widder amole gor awig ge-bull-doxt;” (this with 
a loud voice and much animation.) Translation: 
‘‘Sometimes they played just as when the mice 
run about; and then again they bull-dogged 
most eternally.” 


This, then, comprised the illiterate farmer’s 
crude idea of light and shade—of pianissimo 
and fortissime. We respectfully submit to our 
fair readers, whether, after all, that corrupt 
jargon of the Saxon vernacular contained not 
more of truthful criticism than the aerial flights 





of Cognosco, the great city critic, who ‘ goes 
off” somewhat after the following fashion: 

‘* Mad. Frezzolini’s portamento is not equal to 
the ritardando, sostenuto powers of Gazzaniga: 
nor are her fours de force so express-train like. 
Indeed we fail to discover in her those bird-like, 
flute-like, dreamy tones, which seem soaring 
away far into azure ether, and which distinguish 
to so remarkable a degree the goddess of our 
Academy.” 

Give me the blunt diction of the unsophisti- 
cated clodhopper, in preference to the nauseous 
twaddle of which the above may be regarded a 
type. 


Musica, Marrers at Home.—The sacred 
musical societies of Philadelphia have entered 
upon the fall and winter campaign with unusual 
energy. In the northern section of the city, 
the rehearsals of the Handel and Hadyn Society 
are at this time directed toward a speedy pro- 
duction of Handel’s glorious Messiah, which is 
to be served up to connoisseurs with a chorus 
numbering well nigh two hundred voices. Far- 
ther down, in the heart of the city, convenes the 
Harmonia, which is.also represented to have en- 
rolled upon its list of active members many 
important accessions. The managers thereof, 
moreover, promise us, in addition to their mu- 
sical programmes, a series of edifying lectures 
by the leading talent of the land. Let every 
citizen cherish a warm interest in the move- 
ments and achievements of these exceilent socie- 
ties, inasmuch as such associsticus furnish us 
constantly with a reliable index of the exact 
progress of musical cultus in our own country. 
The Signora Senti Mentali flits into our musical 
arena upon the gilded pinions of a reputation 
acquired upon the banks of the Arno, or behind 
the footlights of a Parisian theatre—whereas 
plain American John Jones, or Jacob Smith, 
displays to us intelligibly how the friends around 
us are progressing along the gradus ad Par- 
nassum. 

The Academy of Music still remains closed to 
the many operatic ‘‘Richmonds in the field,” 
for the merry Ravels hold it with their antics 
diaboliques, nightly administering to children of 
every age and growth a most efficacious dose 
for the ‘‘ blues.” Nevertheless, there remains 
to opera habitues the consolation that both Stra- 
kosh and Ullman are even now lying in wait for 
the first opportunity to pounce upon the mag- 
nificent edifice. Sooner or later, then, we shall 
luxuriate in the histrionic achievements of one 
or the other of two very complete companies. 

Of Mad. Colson, Prima Donna of the Stra- 
kosch Troupe, Dwight’s Journal of Music dis- 
courses as follows: ‘* Mme. Colson is indeed an 
artist, both as a singer and as actress. Song 
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and action seem completely one in her. She 
cannot indeed be called a great singer, but she 
is a very highly finished, charming and expres- 
sive vocalist. There is soul in her tones; and 
her execution is always true, in pitch and in 
expression, ever genuine and free from trick.” 
Dwight is capital authority upon all points re- 
garding Art. 

- Hermann Thorbecke. The untimely and violent 
death of this eminent teacher and pianist, upon 
the ill-fated Austria, has thrown a dark shadow 
of regret upon all musical circles in this city 
and elsewhere. Mr. Thorbecke possessed sin- 
gular geniality of disposition, never failing in- 


dustry, and was recognized as one of the most | 


finished resident pianists in the country. His 
classical soirées, maintained here in the most 
successful manner, during a lapse of several 
winters, contributed largely to a diffusion of 
correct musical taste in our midst, and afforded 
to many connoisseurs and amateurs edifying 
interpretations of the works of Onslow, Mendel- 
sohn, Beethoven, and other kindred spirits. Mr. 
Thorbecke’s accomplishments were rather the 
result of a determined will and never tiring per- 
severance, than a large amount of innate genius. 
His labors to perfect himself in the theory and 
practice of the ‘divine art,” are represented to 
have been hereulean, and at times seriously 
detrimental to the health of his slender physique. 
The demise of such a man, taking im view the 
immense bearing of the spread of good music 
upon the social condition of the masses, may be 
regarded a public calamity. 

Foreiagn.—The Pyne and Harrison Opera 
Troupe announce their programme for the 
coming season at Drury Lane. It includes a 
new opera by Balfe, a version of ‘* Martha,” 
and Mr. Geo. F. Bristow’s ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle,” 
composed in New York some years since. Prince 
Poniatowski has just finished an opera for the 


Academie Imperiale de Musique et de Danse. At | 


Baden-Baden a symphony with chorus, by M. 
Berlioz, entitled Romeo et Juliette, has been per- 
formed with marked success. 

La France Musicale contains the following: 
Italy depopulates its cities of its most eminent 
maestros. Some travel to America, others to St. 
Petersburg, to London, to Madrid, but the 
majority sojourn in Paris. During the past 
week there has arrived in our midst one of these, 
whose reputation and talents cannot fail to create 
a sensation. This is Mons. Chiaramonte. He 
has composed divers operas, which have been 
played with unqualified success upon the Italian 
boards. But his best work is a daughter, who, 
thanks to the judicious training of her sire, is 
now intoxicating the dilletanti of Venice with 





delight, by her admirable vocalism, her youth, 
and her singular beauty. 

We have just heard of a new pianist-composer, 
named Knecht, who has executed four remark- 
ably original efudes, which bear the following 
titles: Chanson Venetienne; Norma, for left 
hand solus—a piece of striking effect ; la Ronde 
des Lutins and la Chanson du Moulin. In all of 
these the author fairly developed, by dint of 
clear and brilliant execution, the very germ of 
poetry which lay hidden therein. 

Here is the lyric troupe which has been en- 
gaged for the coming season at St. Petersburg: 
Soprani, M’mes Bosio, Lotti della Santa, Bernardi, 
Everardi and Dottini, Tenors: M. M. Tamber- 
lick, Mongini, and Alexandre Bettini. Bary- 
tons: M. M. Ronconi, Debassini, and Everardi. 
Basse profonde, M. Marini. Basse, M. Polonino. 
Among other works to be produced in St. Peters- 
burg, we find La Juive of Halevy underlined, 
and the Simon Boccanegra of Verdi. 

Tedesco has been engaged for the opera at 
Rio Janeiro; so also Mad. La Grange, who is 
expected at that port with the most joyful 
anticipations. 

The Prophéte has been magnificently repro- 
duced in Paris, with Roger and M’me Borghi 
Mamo in the leading parts. 

New Music.—Seperazione (La) Seperation. 
Rossini’s latest composition; a romanza replete 
with pathos and true poetic inspiration. In- 
tended for the drawing-room, and not so difficult 
as the opera cavatinas of this illustrious composer. 

Fontaine. (La) Ch. Lysberg. Suggested by 
a couplet of Paul Privat. This charming com- 
position exhibits master strokes of genius upon 
every page; the ground-work melody is ex- 
quisitely fascinating. 

Priere d'une Vierge, (Maiden’s Prayer.) 
Abominable trash, overladen with monotonous 
arpeggios. Evidently the production of a 
boarding-school miss, dying with sentimentality. 
Reprinted from the German. 

The Three Fishers. S. D. 8. Knowing con- 
noisseurs have pronounced this the finest adapta- 


_tion of music to poetry which has appeared for 


years. Every bar of the melody, as well as 
each individual harmonic combination, breathes 
the same melancholy pathos which must have 
filled the heart of the Rev. Chas. Kingsley, 
when he penned the words and sentiment of this 
remarkable little tri-couplet tragedy. 

I? Hirondelle et le Prisonier. (Prisoner and 
the Swallow.) A. Croisez. A descriptive fan- 
tasia, imitating the cheerful twittering of a 
swallow at the barred window of a despairing 
prisoner. Beautifully wrought, in major and 
minor keys. 

Bords du Schuylkill. (Les) Brilliant vars, 
on the “‘ Bird Waltz,” by Chas. Grobe. Grobe’s 
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indefatigable industry and pleasing arrangements 1 
have earned for him the sobrigue-—the Hunten | 


of America. Publishers delight in bim. 


When shall we meet again. James E. Ma- 


gruder. A simple, but withal gracefully flow- 
ing melody. 


A che la morte, et le celebre Miserere, de l’ Opera | 


‘<]l Trovatore.” 
transcription. 


First Luve Waltzes. Henry Farmer. Waltzes 
a la Jullien, and elegantly illustrated by the 
lithographer. 


G. A. Osborne. Fine dramatic 


Souvenir des Alpes. 


Chant des Montagnards. 
Jos. Ascher. 


Very pleasing. 


Di Provenza il Mar. (Traviata.) Estelle de 
Lisle. An elegant transcription for the drawing- 
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room of this pleasing romanza ; by the composer 
of the ‘* Roseate Blush Mazourka.”’ 


Souvenir d’Edgeworth. Polka Mazourka by 
R. F. Hunt, Prof. of Music at Edgeworth Fem. 
Sem., Greensboro, N. C. The composition is 
illustrated with a fine view of the institution. 

Among other pieces before us, we have a series 
of romanzas with Italian and English words, 
arranged expressly for amateurs by Sig. P. 
Rondinella, the well-known singing-master, of 
city. They are: 
1. La Rosa. Ballad. 
. Sogno Talor. 


Mercadante. 

2 Parasina. Donizetti. 

8. Interracidivisero. Romanza Mercadante. 
4. Aprile. Duetto. Concone. 

5. Il Giuramento. Duetto. Donizctti. 

6. Preghiera. Un Altare. 





THE DYING CRUSADER. 


AN 


ANCIENT LEGEND. 





BY SANS SOUCI, 





Tne moon looked down on Palestine, and on a bat- 
tle-field, 

Glancing in seeming mockery from broken lance 
and shield, 


| 


| 
} 
| 
' 


| 


Illuming with a ghastly glare the faces of the dead, | 
And turning darker crimson the blood so freely shed. | 


Beside his noble charger, that had borne him bravely 
on 

Where’er was danger to be met, or glory to be won, 

Lay the gallant knight of Burgundy, and life was 
ebbing fast, 

And he felt that ere the morrow all his sorrows would 
be past. 


His page, a slender, bright-eyed boy, knelt sobbing 
at his side, 

And begged a parting token for his fair and lovely 
bride ; 

“ There'll be wild and bitter wailing in thy father’s 
noble halls, 

The hatchment of thy princely race will deck the 
stately walls; 


Thy mother, in her agony, will lay her down to die, 

But thy father is of sterner mould, no tear will dim 
his eye, 

Yet a solemn oath te Heaven he will swear on bended 
knee, 

And ere another year hath flown, thou wilt avengéd 
be. 

But another and a dearer, than even these, is 
there, 

And I dare not bear the tidings that may crush that 
lady fair, 








Without some words of comfort, some loving mes- 
sage given — 


To show thy spirit’s perfect peace, while drawing 
nigh to Heaven.” 


Ile ceased, and all was silence, naught broke the 
holy calm, 

Save the sighing of the south wind through the 
foliage of the palm, 

When suddenly the dying knight, with strength a 
moment given, 

Shook off the death dews from his brow, and turned 
his face to heaven, 

And in a low and solemn tone thus spake he to the 
boy, 

Whose features, as he listened, grew radiant with joy. 


“Tell my father ere the hour came when I was lain 
to rest, 

There was but one wishin my heart, one hope within 
my breast, 

That though J perished, our proud name might ne’er 
forgotten ke 

Until the Saracen is slain, Jerusalem is free. 


“Bid him go forth with warlike band, into the 
thickest fight, 

And bid him train my brother, a brave and valiant 
knight, 

That when at length his aged eyes in death are 
growing dim, 

The youth may strike for Palestine and loved Jeru- 
salem. 


‘‘ Tell my mother,” and his manly voice grew softer 
at the name, 
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The page had doffed his helmet bright, from head to 
knee there rolled 

The memory of her holy kiss, that only truth could | Down o’er his slender, girlish form, a flood of rip- 
win, pling gold. 

Came like a spirit, Heaven-sent, and saved her child . 
from sin.” His doublet, loosened at the throat, showed skin of 
purest white, 

While through the tresses soft blue eyes beamed 
with a loving light, 

And in a low and tender tone stole forth upon the 
air, 

“My Edgar, brave and loyal knight, see, Heaven 

has heard thy prayer !” 


“That when the tempter urged me on to folly or to 
shame, 


He paused, as if to gather strength to speak the last 
farewell, 

Then through the air his accents rang, like toll of | 
passing bell— 

“Go, take this ring of braided hair, all dabbled in 
my blood, 

Unto my life, my love, my bride—Alice of Ravens- 
wood ; 

Tell her my heart beat but for her until. my latest 
breath, 

Tell her—but oh! this parting is sharper far than 
death ! 


A moment paused the wildered knight to rea'ize his 
bliss, 

Then pressed upon the slender hand a thrilling, 
burning kiss, 

And gazing in the sweet blue eyes, cried, “ Now 
that thou art nigh, 

My well-beloved, my more than life, I feel I cannot 
die !” 


“Could I but hold her slender hand once more 
within my own, 

If she were bending, angel-like, to catch my dying 
moan, 

Death would be robbed of half its pangs, but ah! 
it cannot be! 

Oh, Father! temper to thy child this bitter agony !” 





And so it was, from off that ground he rose at break 
of day, 

As strong and vig’rous as that morn, when first he 
dared the fray, 

Then who shall say, our Father from his throne in 
Heaven above, 

| Smiles not on knightly bravery and woman’s faith- 


He pressed his eyes with trembling hands, to still 
the fearful pain ; 
Why came that start of wild surprise when up he 





looked again ? 


ful love! 


THE TWENTY-SECOND OF FEBRUARY. 


BY JOUN R. TAIT. 


Was there no sign in the frosty air, 
No portent in the winter sky, 
Tv teach the tyrant’s soul despair, 
And, like the flaming prophecy 
Belshazzar saw on the palace wall, 
To threaten humanity’s ancient lie, 
And bid the thrones of monarchs fall? 


Was there no star in the Orient 
Beckoning Hope to the future West— 

No visions with angelic melodies blent, 
No splendor illumining the rest, 

And the sad unrest of the captive’s cell, 
To bid his heavy heart, opprest, 

Rejoice with a joy invincible? 


Was there not this when he was born— 
Freedom’s Messiah? herald bright, 
The aster of a nation’s morn ! 

The snows on Alleghenies’ height 
Flushed with red joy that dawn, the pines 
Bowed low and listened with del ght, 

And heard the story from the winds. 


The solemn West, unpeopled, vast, 
In twilight solitude lay still ; 
The rivers told it as they passed, 
Surging on slumberous shores ; each hill 
Rocked jubilant with echoings, 
Repeated o’er and o’er, until 
The eagle heard them on sunward wings. 


Oh, Nature, thus does sympathy 
Feel your glad greeting of that morn! 
The conscious prairies laughed with glee, 
Prophetic of the future corn ; 
The rivers dreamed of flashing keels, 
Of snow-winged navies, forest-born, 
And thunders of innumerous wheels. 


The rest is History’s: but still 
Exultant in a nation’s heart 
The echo lives, which yet may fill 
The world with answers, that no art 
Of courts may stifle; whose glad boom 
Shall wake the astonished kings, and start 
The avalanches of their doom. 














LOVE OF FLOWERS. 


THERE are some persons—it is to be hoped their 
number is constantly diminishing—who look upon 
the cultivation of flowers with a feeling little re- 
moved from that of positive contempt. They can 
see no utility in the occupation of flower-culture, 
and look upon the amateur florist as a lackadaisical, 
sentimental character, more fitted to write sonnets 
and to read romance, than to act efficiently in the 
business of life. To such, the fragrance of the rose, 
the tints of the lily, and the exquisite formation of 
the violet, are of but small account; and thus an 
avenue to pleasure, open to others, is to them com- 
pletely closed—a sense, which to others is the source 
of so much gratification, is denied them—the light 
of beauty, radiating from each bud and blossom, is 
shut out from their minds. 

Such persons as are described above, claim to be 
our matter-of-fact men—utilitarians—the most use- 
ful members of society; they believe that their du- 
ties and responsibilities lie in a more practical 
sphere, and that they have no spare time to devote 
to matters of so small moment. YT lowers, they ad- 
mit, are “ pretty things,” fitted to please the idle— 
pretty things, indeed, for the young and romantic, 
especially of the softer sex—but they themselves 
beg to be considered as having occupations of too 
much importance to allow them to indulge in such 
trifles as the cultivation of these insignificant ob- 
jects. But all persons of this character forget that 
the world in which they live is not a mere matter- 
of-fact world; that not merely are the actual wants 
of life ministered to, but that the fields are clad in 
verdant green, the fruit tinged with golden hues, 
and a surpassing beauty added to foliage and flower; 
and not a flower expands itself, nora blossom opens 
its leaves, but speaks to man in language which, if 
attended to, will make him better and happier. 


FLOWERS FOR THE NEXT SEASON, 


As the season is now at hand in which much can 
be done toward beautifyifg the garden forethe en- 
suing spring and summer, it should be borne in 
mind that the immediate sowing of several kinds of 
flower seeds, among which are some of the most 
showy and beautiful, is an advantage not to be lost. 
Most persons, probably, have noticed what strength 
of growth, and what beautiful large flowers, many 
plants have, that are what is generally termed self- 
sown. But with double flowers it generally happens 
that they rarely, if ever, when self-sown, come double 
the next season; the seeds should therefore be care- 
fully selected, and placed away until wanted for 
planting. About the latter part of September, or the 
middle of October, the places should be selected, 
where it is intended to plant the seeds. The ground 
should be made fine and even, and the seeds sown 
in drills or small patches; upon the approach of 
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frost, a small quantity of leaves, hay or straw should 
be thrown over the soil, and as early in the spring 
as possible this covering must be removed. 

FLOWER HINTS. 

Hyacinths, tulips, narcissus, crown imperials, 
lilies, crocuses, yladioluses, ete., should all be planted 
this mouth if possible,as they get better rooted than 
when planted later. Roses should now be put into 
pots for forcing, choosing a rich soil in which to in- 
sert them. Ranunculuses should be planted at this 
time, as the spring will not do so well for them in 
this climate; they do best in a strong soil, Chry- 
santhemums, in pots, should now be neatly tied up 
to small sticks, and removed to the greenhouse or 
parlor, unless the weather should continue qnite 
favorable, when the removal may be delayed. 
Camellias require to have their leaves washed, and 
the soil in the pots top-dressed; the seeds may also 
be planted at this time. Mignonette, in pots, need 
have but little water, for fear of the plants damping 
off. Carnations, auriculas, and young polyanthus 
plants, ought to be set ina frame, and be sufficiently 
protected from cold weather, as the latter is fatal to 
them. 

BEAUTY OF AMERICAN TREES. 


Notwithstanding the superficial idea that prevails, 
that foreign trees are more to be prized in our gar- 
dens and pleasure grounds than those of home 
growth or native origin—and that our oaks, elms, 
etc., are not to be regarded as on a par with trees 
imported under some high-sounding name from 
abroad, it is a fact that there is no country on the 
earth, that produces finer specimens of ornamental 
trees than our own, 

There is not in the whole catalogue, a more in- 
teresting object than an immense oak tree, when 
placed so as to be rightly considered in relation to 
the dwelling it adorns. Its broad, ample limbs, and 
towering form, give a very impressive air of dignity 
to the whole premises. The pendulous branches of 
the American elm, also—the light foliage of the 
birch—the cheerful vernal appearance of some of 
the species of maple— the delicate leaf of the locust— 
and the heavy masses of verdure produced by the 
beech—are sufficient to render them all ornamental, 
and they deserve a decided preference. Our Ameri- 
can poplars, tall and shiny, should likewise be recol- 
lected, when a rapid growth and immediate effect 
are desired. The sweet locust is interesting from 
its long masses of thorns. But the most splendid, 
most fragrant, and most celebrated ornamental pro- 
duction of our country, in this line, is the unrivaled 
magnolia grandiflora—the most magnificent of the 
genus. 

THE MIMULUS. 


This little beauty of the flower garden and green- 
house, is easily raised from cuttings, or from seeds, 
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which it produces in great abundance. There are 
several new varieties, which are very fine. The 
seed, if sown during January, February, or March, 
should be placed in the greenhouse ; it will be up in 
a few days, and the plants should be potted off into 
the smallest sized pots. When rooted, they should 
be kept constantly watered, and as soon as the pots 
are filled with roots, shift them into the next size, 
in which they will flower freely. 


POLYANTHUSES FOR FLOWER BORDERS. 


The polyanthus is one of the most desirable plants 
to be used as an edging to flower borders, or 
small flower beds, where beauty and neatness are 
the principal objects. It has generally been con- 
sidered a rather tender plant, and yet it is perfeetly 
hardy, enduring the winter quite as well, even with- 
out protection, as our native perennials. Perhaps 
the most choice varieties of this plant, if they were 
transplanted into the border after having been 
grown in pots several years, and kept in a green- 
house or frame during winter, would not be suffi- 
ciently hardy to live through. But such as these 
can be acclimated in due course of time. 

The varieties of polyanthus are exceedingly 
numerous, although comparatively few are cultivated 
in our gardens. This is much to be regretted, as 
the brillisncy of their colors, eclipsed by but few 
plants, and their habit of early flowering, render 
them one of the most interesting as well attractive 
ornaments of the flower.border. The seeds may be 
planted in the greenhouse. and will scarcely ever 
fail to grow. When the plants have made two or 
three rough leaves, they are to be transplanted into 
small pots, and placed in a frame, partially shading 
them from the mid-day sun. 
and as soon as the weather permits, the plants in 





They grow very fast, | 


the pots should be set out in the garden, in a shady 
situation. 
IN- DOOR FLOWERS. 

Considerable attention is requisite to insure health 
and cleanliness to flower plants cultivated in-doors. 
Should the green-fly make his appearance, the 
plants should be placed in such asituation that they 
can be fumigated with tobacco smoke—twenty min- 
utes will suffice for this purpose. Brush the plants 
gently, cleanse the pots, and give fresh air. The 
tops of the plants should be sprinkled three times 
a week, for it not only serves to keep them clean, 
but greatly strengthens them. If these precautions 
be adhered to, the bloom will amply repay the labor 
bestowed upon them. Where plants are housed 
merely for protection, they may be safely kept by 
placing them in an ordinary room, having a suffi- 
ciency of light, and in which the temperature does 
not fall below forty degrees. In open weather, give 
moderate waterings. 


SMALL-LEAVED AND MUSK-SCENTED ROSES. 


The small-leaved roses comprise a very beautifal 
family, and are quite distinct both in their flowers 
and habit. They are perfectly hardy, delighting in 
a dry, rich, warm, sandy soil. Several varieties of 
this group are specially adapted for covering verandas, 
buildings, ete., combining many different colors. 
Some possess a delightful fragrance, and, being 
generally strong growers, may be trained in any 
desired form. The musk-secented rose is another 
favorite, deriving ‘‘s name from the peculiar odor 
which it exhaies when in flower. Being rapid 
growers, they make handsome pillar roses. They 
are more or less tender, and, in bleak and unshel- 
tered situations, require to be protected by straw or 


| other covering. 





Ghe Cabinet of Hisses. 





A KISS. 
“ Humid seal of soft affection, 
Tenderest pledge of future bliss, 
Dearest tie of young connection, 
Love’s first snow-drop—virgin kiss.” 

When Wesley was one reproached for the applica- 
tion of some popular tune to a sacred hymn, he re- 
plied, that surely they would not have him leave all 
the good music to the Evil One! In the spirit of 
this great man it might be recommended that, if 
there be a giddy vagrant abroad, corrupted in his 
time by evil communication, with some touch of 
virtue in his nature, and once the friend and com- 
panion of all the gentle deities that strewed the 
path of matrimony with flowers, it should be at- 
tempted to recall him to the circle of his ancient 
friends. We know not but that, by the force of ex- 
ample and timely admonitions, the conversion of 
that gay prodigai—the Kiss—may be compassed ; 
and if his immediate recantation be a blessing not 





to be expected, at least we are not precluded from 
venturing to put him upon reflection, and awaken 
him to a usefal sense of his danger, by briefly call- 
ing to his mind the leading events of his past career. 

Kissing was an act of religion in ancient Rome. 
The nearest friend of a dying person performed the 
rite of receiving his soul by a kiss, supposing that 
it eseaped through his lips at the moment of*expira- 
tion. Spenser, in his “ Pastoral Elegy on the Death 
of Sir Philip Sidney,” mentions it as a circumstance 
which renders the loss of his illustrious friend more 
to be lamented, that— 


* None was nigh his eyelids up to close, 
And kiss his lips.” 


A little after, he introduces the lady, “the dearest 
love” of the deceased, weeping over him— 


“She with sweet kisses sucked the wasting breath 
Out of his lips, like lilies pale and soft.” 


The sacredness of the kiss was inviolable amongst 
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the Romans for along time. At length it was de- 
graded into a current form of salutation. Pliny 
ascribes the introduction of the custom to the de- 
generacy of the Roman ladies, who, in violation of 
the hereditary delicacy of the females of Rome, de- 
scended to the indulgence of wine. Kissing was 
resorted to by those gentle, “‘ good, easy” husbands, 
(who knew better than to risk the tumbling of the 


house about their ears,) as the most effectual and | 


courteous process to ascertain the quality of their 
wives’ stolen libations; and Cato the Elder recom- 
mends the plan to the serious attention of all careful 
heads of families. The kiss was, in process of time, 
diffused generally as a form of salutation in Rome, 
where men testified their regard and the warmth of 
their welcome for each other, chiefly by the number 
of their kisses. 

It was allowed sometimes, in the case of an in- 
ferior to one above him, to kiss the right hand—a 
custom which is remarkably recognized to this day 
amongst the Spaniards in their letters. Amongst 
the early Christians, the kiss of peace was a sacred 
ceremony, observed upon their most solemn occa- 
sions. It was called signaculum orationis—the seal 
of prayer; and was a symbol of that mutual for- 
giveness and reconciliation which the Church re- 
quired, as an essential condition, before any one 
was admitted to the sacraments. The Roman civi- 
lians, at length, took the kiss under their protection. 
Their code has defined, with exquisite accuracy, the 
nature, limits, incidents, ete., of the Right of Kiss- 
ing: although we do not find that this sort of pro- 
perty holds a place amongst the incorporeal here- 
ditaments of our own laws. The kiss had all the 
virtue of a bond, granted as a seal to the ceremony 
of betrothing; and if the husband elect broke the 
engagement, repenting of what he had done, he 
surrendered a moiety of the presents received in the 
ceremony of betrothing, in consequence of the vio- 
lence done to the modesty of the lady by a kiss! 

In much later times the kiss was esteemed to be a 
ceremony of particular obligation, as could be shown 
in a thousand instances. The gentle Julia, in the 
‘‘Two Gentlemen of Verona,” after exchanging a 
ring with her lover, completes the contract by a 
kiss— 

“ And seal the bargain with a holy hiss 
The same lady seems to entertain a high estimate of 
the efficacy of a kiss; for in the throes of her re- 
morse, a little before, for having torn into frag- 
ments the love-letter of Proteus, she hits upon the 
following expedient :— 
« [ll kiss each several paper for amends.” 
Not satisfied, however, with this act of compunction, 
and opining that a kiss is the “ sovereignest thing 
on earth for an inward bruise,” she thus apostro- 
phizes her absent lover: 
* My-bosom, as a bed, 
Shall lodge thee till thy wound be thoroughly healed, 
And thus I search it with a sovereign kiss.” 


Nor ought we to be surprised at the veneration 
which has been universally allowed to the ceremony 





of kissing, when we remember the important fune- 
tions which devolve upon the lips in the economy 
of the human face. It is true they have not been 
thought worthy of a place in coats of armor, like 
the eyes, or raised toa level with the nose and ears, 
which have ere now, been the objects of much costly 
decoration ; but they form that privileged feature 
which represents, in their turn, the three most enno- 
bling gifts of our nature—prophecy, poetry and elo- 
quence. The words ‘‘his /ips were touched with 
fire,” familiarly express the power of prophecy. 

It would be a useless piece of industry to collett 
here the thousand elaborate and ingenious things 
which poets, old and young, ancient and modern, 
have wrought inio the description of a kiss. The 
choice of all the sweet-scented flowers, and the most 
approved juices, whether for their gratefulness to 
the taste or the smell, have been from time to time 
defrauded of their exquisite properties in favor of 
some particular class of kisses, to which the follow- 
ing one, we suppose, belongs: 

“Tis every aromatic breezé 

Wafted from Afric’s spicy trees, 

*Tis honey from the fragrant hive, 
Which chemist bees with care derive, 
From all the newly opened flowers.” 

It is no unfavorable step toward the acquisition 
of better habits in future, that the kiss has been 
emancipated from the iron dominion of the law. 
The gallant, gay creation of France has done this 
for the world; but, as will be the case in revolutions 
of all kinds, the advantage of the change has been 
hurt by some abuses. The ingenious Montaigne, 
indeed, deeply deplores the diffusion of the spirit of 
kissing in France, because he thinks the prevalence 
of that custom takes away from the grace and favor 
of a kiss, and complains of the hard fate to which 
ladies are exposed, in being obliged to lend their 
lips to every one with the appearance ofa gentleman. 
‘‘ As for our parts,” he adds, ‘‘ we are no gainers by 
it, for, taking the sex in general, for three pretty 
girls we must kiss fifty ugly ones, and to a squeam- 
ish stomach like mine, a good kiss will not compensate 
for a bad one.” The last instance in which the kiss 
formed the subject of serious regulation belongs to 
a barbarous people. The Empress Catherine of Rus- 
sia instituted assemblies of men and women to pro- 
mote the cultivation of polite manners. Among the 
rules for maintaining the decency of those assemblies, 
she directed that ‘‘ no gentleman should force a kiss 
from, or strike a woman in the assembly, under pain 
of exclusion.” 

LIMONA. 
PROM THE GREEK OF ARISTENETUS. 

Thus in delight we trod the path of flowers, 

Sacred to Venus, toward the nuptial bower: 

Where Love secure might reign where we might kiss, 

And revel madly in voluptuous bliss :— 

And we pip kiss, glear friend, and Love stood by, 

And made the couch whereon my love did lie; 

And like a meadow in spring’s brightest hour, 

Limona crowned her head with many a flower, 

But from Love’s torch, while resting on the bed, 

A blush, (kissed in,) gleamed o’er her cheeks full red, 
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A burning blush which showed that she had drained 
Rapture’s deep cup, and that no drop remained, 

Oh! if the flowers the origin but knew 

Of that deep blush, they’d blush a deeper hue, 

For envy of a joy they never knew. C. @. L. 


Erubuit yultus ipsa puella meos, 
Et nunc subridens latebras fugitiva petebat 
CORNELIUS GALLUS. 


Cease thy sweet, thy balmy kisses; 
Cease thy many wreathed smiles; 
Cease thy melting, murmuring Dlisses, 

Cease thy fond bewitching wiles. 


On my bosom, soft reclined, 
Cease to pour thy tender joys! 

Pleasure’s limits are confined, 
Pleasure oft repeated cloys. 


Sparingly your bounty use; 
When I ask for kisses nine, 
Seven, at least, you must refuse, 

And let only two be mine. 


Yet let these be neither long, 
Nor delicious sweets respire, 

But like those which virgins young 
Artless give an aged sire. 


Tripping light with wanton grace, 
Now my lips disordered fly ; 

And in some retired place 
Hide thee from my searching eye. 


Each recess I'll traverse o’er, 

Where 1 think thou liest concealed ; 
Every covert I'll explore, 

Till my wanton’s all revealed. 


Then in sportive, amorous play, 
Victor-like I'll seize my love; 

Seize thee, as the bird of prey 
Pounces on a trembling dove. 


Captive then, and sore dismayed, 

How you'll fondle, how you'll plead! 
Vainly offering, silly maid, 

Seven sweet kisses to be freed. 


Not so fast, fair runaway, 
Kisses seven times seven be mine! 
Chained within these arms you'll stay, 
Till I’m paid the balmy fine! 





Paying then the forfeit due, 
By your much-loved beauties swear, 
Faults like these you'll still pursue, 
Faults which kisses can repuir. 


The above exquisite poem was translated by Nott, 
from the Latin of Johannes Secundus. 


HOW WE KISSED. 


The snow lay on the window-panes, 
Winds howled along the leafless lanes; 
Within, the fire shone bright and clear, 
And Ben sat there and I sat here. 


I watched the glow upon his cheek, 
Where summer left a sunny streak; 
Like pearls the snowy teeth appeared 
That glistened through his tawny beard. 


**T love you, Dora,” murmured Ben; 
* Ah! will you love me back again?” 
His voice was sweeter than the tune 
Of bugles played beneath the moon! 


I took two filberts from a bow], 

Two filberts smooth, and brown, and whole: 
To each I gave a secret name, 

And placed them nigh the clearest flame. 


They hissed and burned upon the bars, 
And shot a thousand fiery stars: 

I trembled lest a certain one 

Should leap, and leave my hopes undone. 


My fears were vain—my heart was shamed: 
The nuts with one accordance flamed. 
“They burn together!” quick I cried, 

And Ben crept closer to my side. 


“They cling together, firm and true; 
Each burns for each, as I for you. 
Thus let our lives together glow— 
Nay, Dora! crush that jesting ‘No.’” 


The hand that stole around my waist, 

The lips that dared my lips to taste, 

The breast that hid my blushing cheek, 
Translated what I did not speak. 

And now the white snow, come again, | 
Once more peeps through our window-Dane, 
As Ben and I sit side by side, 

Nor has the flame we burned with died. 


—_-—--- -—_ 4-2 0-2 »>-—--- -—_—— 


Our Guriositics, 


RINGS AND FINGERS. 

M. Leo Lespes publishes, in a late number of the 
Rose Gazette, a very interesting article, which, if 
space permitted, we should publish entire ; but here 
are some passages that our readers will appreviate : 

The ring is for me, at least, madam, an allegorical 
emblem: it has neither beginning nor end, and 
signifies eternity. It is oftentimes the symbol ofa 
voluntary bondage, consented to imprudently, but 
constitutes none the less a serioys engagement. 


Happy is the man whose wife wears only the mar- | 
riage-ring: like those merchants judged by the rules | 


of trade, she is so much the more solvent in love 
that she bas less written obligations. Unfortunately 





for constancy, the ladies of this age have their fin- 
gers overloaded with rings containing stones of 
every color, and the conjugal emblem is concealed 
beneath precious gems; like the first wrinkles under 


rice-powder. Time was when the ten fingers were 
not sufficient, and rings were worn on the feet. This 
was the triumph of philosophy—walking on memo- 
rials and regrets. 

In times of yore, finger ornaments had a useful 


/and mystical design, which appears to me to be 


much neglected in our days. Do youknow, madam, 
that each precious stone has its use and signification ? 
and permit me to trace on your fingers their various 
properties, The diamond, if Nostradamus is to be 
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believed, gives courage and prevents swooning. | 
‘* Have a very costly brilliant on your finger,” said | 
a natural philosopher to his pupils; “you will then | 
resist robbers with much more boldness.” “ Thatis | 
understood without difficulty,” responded the schol- | 
ars ; ‘‘it is the diamond thatis at first sight defended.” | 

The composition of rings has also its secret | 
language; it indeed represents the alphabet of a | 
sentimental dialect, which I am about to reveal 
without regard to occult affection. What signifies 
an indiscretion? Cupid has more quills in his wing 
for the use of the Heloises and Sevignes of senti- 
ment. Without doubt, your spouse would not allow 
you to wear a man’s name on your pretty fingers. 
Go to Janisset’s, get him to set a ring, and he will 
dispose the stones thereof to your taste, as follows: | 

An amethyst—A, a ruby—R, a turquoise—T, a 
hyacinth—H, an uraine—U, and a ruby—R: total 
word—Arruur. The elegant souvenir is perfect; 
and, in a divorce case, I would defy M. Chaix d’Est 
Ange (the French Choate) to find in it room for 
conviction. 

The selection of fingers for the ring is by no 
means an indifferent matter: it forms a course of 
study. The index, or first finger next the thumb, is 
the most majestic: it is that which the Hebrews 
called the finger of God, and is universally the in- 
dicative sign; it figures in advertising columns; on | 
sign-posts it is delineated issuing from a clenched 
fist, to point out the road to follow; and the lover 
places it on his lips to command silence and circum- 
spection. The gods of antiquity wore the ring of 
authority as their imposing phalanx, an evidence of 
their omnipotence, This example is still imitated 
by the pope, cardinals, bishops, and even some 
clerks of dubious elegance. 

The second finger from the thumb is the drum- 
major of the hand, and, like children of a command- 
ing height, it seems as if its body had grown at the 
expense of its mind, Under-officers of the line, 
superior cooks, who have had their affections, and 
wrestlers, to whom. physical development is an ac- 
complishment, wear the ring on this finger. 

The favorite and popular finger has been at all 
times the third from the thumb, and the origin of 
this is so curious, that we must not pass it over in 
silence. It is maintained that an artery leads thence 
directly to the heart, and it is by right of this rela- 
tion that marriage-rings are placed on it. Old 
apothedaries used to mix their prescriptions in pre- 
sence of the client with this privileged finger, to 
indicate that no hurtful substance was present. 
Select well, madam, the ring that you may place 
there: the precipitate palpitations occasion aneurism. 

The thumb has had its days of glory, when it was 
ordered to open the touchpan, or take the cartridge 
by the aid of the first finger. Formerly soldiers 
and physicians wore their rings on the thumb. It 
was thought that this ring, which was usually very 
large, contained suitable cordials to disinfect a sick 
room or reanimate a wounded warrior. 

However, madam, I must not leave you ignorant 
that the faculty of placing the ring can have its 





use, and prevent, in the domain of sentiment, many 
disappointments. With its aid the love telegraph 
has been established, as advantageous surely as the 
wire that unites the two worlds by the electric flash. 
In America, the thing is thus done: When a lady 
wishes to get married, she wears a ring on the first 
finger of the left hand. Let us see if her eyes 
please us, if her voice charms us, if her figure 
seduces us, for the ring is a prospectus. When the 
lady is betrothed, she wears the ring on the second 
finger; it-is the number placed on a hired box, wait- 
ing the arrival of the ticket. If the lady is married, 
she wears the ring on the third finger; it is a pro- 
hibitive label, marked private property. If the lady 
wishes to remain unmarried, and never become a St. 
Catherine, she wears the ring on the fourth finger, 
which is similar to the etiquette of the botanic 
splendors of the Jardin des Plantes: “ Look, but 
touch me not.” Finally, if the lady is a widow, and 
desires, like Queen Artemesia, not to marry again, 
she adds a ring to the finger on which is the wed- 
ding ring—equivalent to this law maxim: “ Non 
bis in idem.” The whole proceeding is ingenious, 
and we know at a glance to whom we are speaking; 
but it has its disadvantages: The fingers not being 
all of the same size, what would happen if, at a ball, 
a Lovelace or Don Juan subjugated a scornful belle? 
How would he besiege the fortress? The passion 
perhaps is great and the golden circle rebellious, 
and it is hard to remain unmarried because a ring is 
too small ! 

When a pope dies, the camerlergo, or cardinal 
chancellor, accompanies the high dignitaries of the 
Court of Rome, and places himself before the corpse; 
he calls the venerable defunct three times by his 
name, striking him on the breast with a gold ham- 
mer the while. And when the dead man responds 
not to these calls, the cardinal chancellor claims the 
fisherman’s ring, which is used to seal the briefs and 
acts of the spiritual power. Itis restored to him, 
and he strikes it with the golden hammer to make 
the effigy of St. Peter disappear from the bezel. From 
this moment, ecclesiastical authority passes to the 
conclave till the nomination of a new pontiff. The 
ring of St. Peter has been much beautified since the 
first model furnished by the apostolic fisherman of 
Judea, the emerald alone being now worth 300,000F. 

I have done, madam, and restore to you this hand 
which you have been willing to intrust tome. I 
might introduce on it the rings of St. Hubert, which 
prevent the Parisian Nimrods from killing their 
hunting dogs; the rings that cure sick headache, 
which M. Panis advertises the wonders of in all the 
journals; the rings of La Salette, the miracle of our 
days, which has so many adherents that it is very 
warmly opposed; but I wish to remain in perfect 
orthodoxy. Ido not wish that this article, placed 
on the thumb, be the index of scepticism or immo- 
rality. I wish that the most inexorable inquirer 
may repeat the words of Claude Morel, the royal 
censor and doctor in Sorbonne—“ We have read the 
work entitled the Alcoran, and have found in it 
nothing contrary to Catholic morals and faith.” 
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LUCKY NUMBERS, 
Jove hurls the three-forked thunder from above, Addison, 

There is a strong prejudice in favor of the figure 
seven. The ancients spoke of it as the “ sacred 
number.” There were seven plagues. The week is 
divided into seven days. Our constitution is changed 
every seven years; and the poet has rendered memo- 
rable that figure by a production never to be forgot- 
ten, namely, “‘ We are Seven.” That mathematical 
paradox, nine, has also its votaries, most respectable 
computers. There were alsonine wonders. Let me 
ask, however, what is nine but the square of three? 
As for three, its history, its beginning dates from 
the creation of the world. It is found in every 
branch of science, and adapted to all classes of society. 
Now only have patience, and I will state, explain, 
prove. I commence with the Bible. When the 
world was created, we find land, water, and sky. 
Sun, moon, and stars. Noah had but three sons: 
Jonah was three days in the whale’s belly; our 
Saviour passed three days in the tomb. Peter 
denied his Saviour thrice. There were three Patri- 
archs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Abraham enter- 
tained three angels. Samuel was called three times. 
Simon lovest thou Me?” was repeated three times. 
Daniel was thrown into a den with three lions, for 
praying three timesaday. Shadrach, Meshech, and 
Abednego, were rescued from the flames of the oven. 
The Ten Commandments were delivered on the third 
day. Job had three friends. St. Paul speaks of 
fuith, hope, and charity, these three. Those famous 
dreams of the baker and butler, were to come t« pass 
in three days; and Elijah prostrated himself \hree 
times on the body of the dead child. Samson de- 
ceived Delilah three times before she discavered the 
source of his strength. The sacred letters on the 
cross are I. H. S.; so also the Roman motto was 
composed of three words, Jn Hoe Signo.” 

[Those letters I. H. S. were originally used in 
the Egyptian mysteries being the initials, says Hislop 
in his ‘Two Babylons” of three potent deities. In 
the Neoplatonie or rather Gnostic symbolism, I sig- 
nified the Monad, H. the double T or union of the 
male and female principle, also set forth by a cross, 
and § the spiritual or destructive principle. ] 

There are three conditions for man; the earth, 
heaven, and hell; there is also the Holy Trinity. 
In mythology there were the three Graces ; Cerberus 
with his three heads; Neptune, holding his three- 
toothed staff; the Oracle of Delphi cherished with 
veneration the tripod; and the nine Muses sprang 
from three. In nature we have male, female, and 
offspring ; morning, noon, and night. Trees group 
their leaves in’ threes; there is the three-leafed 
clover.’ Every ninth wave is ground-swell. We 
have fish, flesh, and fowl. The majority of mankind 
die at thirty. What could be done in mathematics 
without the aid of the triangle ; witness the power 
of the wedge; and in logic three premises are indis- 
pensable. It isa common phrase that “three is a 
lucky number.” It is a singular fact that the shape 
of the « atinent is triangular; namely, South Amer- 
ica, Africa, etc., having their apex at the south, while 





the oceans are consequently of the same form, with 
their bases south. Mountains have a cone shape. 
There are but three pure colors, blue, red, and yellow. 
In history the Triumvirates were strikivg. The 
battle of Horatii and Curatii was decisive. Richard 
the first was admonished by Curate Falk to give up 
his three favorite daughters, (vices) Pride, Avarice, 
and Voluptuousness ; and the truce between Richard 
and Saladin was concluded for three years, three 
months, three weeks, three days, and three hours, 
A signal is given by three claps. When a duel is 
fought, the order is given: “ Fire—one, two, three, 
halt!’ Who does not recollect his first lesson in 
Cesar. “Gaul is divided into three parts.” The 
nose is one-third the length of the face, so with the 
forehead. Three notes constitute a chord in music, 
the fourth being octave. Itisa curious fact that the 
finest airs in music are in waltz time. In grammar 
we have active, passive, and middle voices; verbs, 
regular, irregular and defective; first, second, and 
third person ; masculine, feminir.e,and neuter gender. 
The simplest sentence must have three words, a noun, 
verb, and object. Franklin feit complimented at 
being called a man of three letters, (fur.) and 
Horace proclaimed the praises of his Lydias by 
“three times three.” Man comes of age at twenty- 
one, three times sevon; and woman is freer at 
eighteen, three times six. Do we not all revere our 
grandfathers’ three-cornered hats? And what effect 
was produced at one time by the “ tricolor.” Three 
criminals are placed in the same cell to prevent a 
conspiracy. Mephistopheles requested Faust to cali 
him three times. Columbus sailed in three ships, 
and made three voyages. A ship bas three masts. 
Sailors when pulling ropes on a man-of-war, are 
only allowed to say, one, two, three. A dog turns 
round three times before lying down. Court is 
opened by “‘ Hear ye! hear ye! hear ye!” and a 
criminal is sentenced to be hung till be is “dead, 
dead, dead!” Only three of the Sybilline books 
were saved. The three witches of Shakspeare are 
famous. Who does not, when pleased with a politi- 
cal speeeh, exclaim, “ Three cheers!” without the 
“tiger.” The banns of marriage are published 
three times. ‘The famous speech of Mr. Burke was 
followed by “I say ditto!’ Mother Goose, in reply 
to Wordsworth, wrote about three jolly Welchmen. 
A horse, it is said, lives three times the age of a dog, 
a man three times the age of a horse; acamel three 
times the age of aman; andan elephant three times 
the age of a camel. Napoleon’s Jast words were, 
“ Tete d’ armee!’’ The celebrated words on the wall 
were, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin!” The last words of 
our Saviour were, “It is finished!” What credit 
Ceesar received for his laconic “ Veni, Vidi, Viei /” 
“ Punch” has one also, Peceavi, “I have (zind) 
sinned.” In France the watch-words of the Revo- 
lutionists were, “ Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité, !” 
Trajan’s famous saying is worthy of remembrance; 
“ Pro me: si merear, in me.” Thereis another eva- 
sive reply; ‘* Non mi ricordo!” And our own 
national motto is, “ H Pluribus Unum !” 








Tue reader who has ever studied the peculiarities | 
of that sober little insect, the common household | 


Gditor's Gasy Galk. 


most elaborate, the most stupendous works of the 
carvers and architects of the Middle Ages, were tri- 


ant, has doubtless observed the mechanical regu- | fling so far as mental wear and tear were concerned, 


larity with which, when some Pays du Cocagne of a 
dead blue-bofttle fly, or deceased beetle, has been 
discovered, two regular routes are at once estab- 
lished, one toward the prey, another from it. Every 
ant takes the down train, helps himself to dead fly, 
moves off, and in a few minutes may be discovered 
several yards distant, traveling in regular proces- 
sion with his fellows. 

All goes well so long as the continuity is kept up. 
But break up the procession, brush away a yard of 
up and down trains, and then note the bewilderment 
of the unfortunate little Arabs! They know not for 
a long time whether to go to the right or the left— 
all is tohu bohu, all void and confusion. Those who 
have just returned from their banquet are as unable 
as were the children in the Piper of Hamelin to say 
how they went away. They know that they came 
from Blue Bottle Land: 

“ Bat how, or why, they don’t understand.” 


And they move to the right and the left, and up and 
down, and go wiring in and wiring out, leaving ob- 
servers still in doubt whether the ants upon the 
track are clearing out or going back. All that they 
know is, nothing can be known! 

The present condition of the intellectual energies 
of the civilized world is precisely like that of the 
ants whose trains of travel have been broken up. 
For the first time since man came into the world, 
there is a general, an universal period of doubt and 
of hesitation. Outside of the circles of the men of 
science of the second and third classes, who are 
satisfied with their batteries and crucibles, and the 
‘‘industrial progressives,” there is not a really 
thinking mind in oxistence which does not recognize 
that the old paths of thought are broken up, and 
that the new are not as yet formed. The Germans 
are anxiously worrying themselves about the Zuk- 
unftsmusik—the Music of the Future—and the Art 
of the Future—for there is no longer satisfaction in 
the great, highly trained, critical minds of the age 
with what the age produces. Produces !—alas! it 
produces nothing. Are pre-Raphaelite pictures any 
thing but a Reproduction? Is Verdi's music, after 
all, any thing but a spasmodic straining and wrench- 
ing against the spirit of the age, to create some- 
thing original, while the age vetoes the effort! 
Statuary! Of Poetry, be it of type or of daily 
life, we shall speak anon. 

The earlier ages of the world were full of physical 
confusion, but of mental confusion they had but 
little. The Egyptian painter knew exactly what to 
paint, the age had taught lessons which all artists 
repeated like children, some more readily perhaps 
than others, but it was all the same lesson. There 
was no demand for something radically new. The 








compared to what artists of the present day suffer, 
who are always racked for novelties. Take that 
miracle of miracles, the Shrine of Saint Lawrence, 
by Adam Kraft. From boyhood to age, Adam 
Kraft’s head had contained little else save trefoils, 
ogives, persil, thistle, and feuille d’Olivier mould- 
ings, mascarons and garlands. He could not by 
any possibility be called on to do any work out of 
the Gothic “ style,” and of only a certain subdivision 
of Gothic at that. Centuries of tradition, tens of 
thousands of models and suggestions around him 
all the time, made the task easier. He was inspired 
with a single spirit, and having genius did great 
things—much greater than he could have done had 
he been set to make a Norman fount to-day, a 
“Greek” pulpit to-morrow, an Egyptian organ the 
third, and perhaps at a Choctaw stair-case on the 
fourth. 

What we have said holds good for all that men 
sung, painted, graved or thought in those early 
days. Nine-tenths of their work was done for them 
by habit, tradition and association. They were ages 
in which nations were consolidated and formed ac- 
cording to blood, and climate and habits and cir- 
cumstances, very strongly marked nationalities, and 
a character, and this character came out in their art 
and literature. Nowadays, each nation is losing its 
distinctive and sharply pronounced idiomatic traits. 
The frock-coat and Lubin’s perfumery, Punch and 
sherry cobblers, the renown of Bosio and la ci darem 
are more widely spread than was ever the serpent- 
worship of old. In the far Pacific, on Frazer’s river, 
in Iceland, folks talk French, and say where it was 
they met Thackeray or Lola Montez. Every thing 
is becoming inextricably mixed up. Of course there 
are no new, firm, absolutely original developments 
in such an age. How can there be? Every single 
great, original work of art, with a REAL historical 
and esthetic value, which this world has ever seen, 
has been the result of pure nationality. At present 
the estimation of all national peculiarities—or of an 
incredible proportion of their social differences—is 
only a matter of time. Already the higher classes, 
and the highly educated of each, form a nation by 
themselves, as contrasted to their own peasants. 
To originate art, or to open new bubbling fountains 
of pure poetry in such times is impossible. You 
may as well expect a bird to fly over itself as a man 
to do any thing out of the spirit of his age. 

Let the reader turn over Charles Kingsley’s works. 
He is the Englishman who most of all strives and 
labors and runs around, like one of the ants spoken 
of, and vexes his soul with endeavoring to discover 
some path toa new art and a new literature. He 
loses himself in the cloudland, gorgeous land of the 
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mystics, and walks in sunny fields with the pure 
Greeks, hoping to wrench out of some corner of 
human thought the great idea. In vain. He re- 
views English history, casts a loving glance on 
Norse berserkers, who traveled on their muscle, and 
rakes over the whole field of Philosophy as carefully 
as Tennemann or Cousin. Something tells him that 
those who have been purely natural, who have been 
strong and healthy, and loving and genial, have in 
all ages been really the best poets and artists, and 
so far he is right, and so far he has done much good. 
But he does not re¢ognize the great truth which we 
have enunciated, that all great and original thought 
has been hitherto a national product, and that this 
age forms no new nations, but rather extinguishes 
the old. 

Out of Norse sagas and Greek Iliads, out of 
Troubadour lyrics and Divine Commedias, out of 
the Merry England of Good Queen Bess or of King 
Arthur, out of romantic Puritanism and Miles 
Standish, out of all the blood and fighting, and 
psalms and wails and sentiment and theatrics and 
brain-spinning of the Past, you cannot evolve any 
thing new. Mix and mosaic them together as you 
will, the cement is wanting to make them stick— 
the sentiment of national isolation and of national 
epposition. Oxford symbolism and Mr. Aytoun’s 
Bothwell—the whole rig-ma-ree of re-productions 
will die. Upharsin is writ on the wall. 

But there is a coming art, a coming poetry, which 
will gather strength as men assimilate and lose their 
local feelings, and hatreds, and prides, in bold, 
hearty, genial cosmopolitanism. It is said scorn- 
fully of this age, that it is one of facts—of mere 
literal facts. They lie who say so--for if it were 
altogether and perfectly an age of racts, it would 
be the happiest age which the world ever saw—a 
glorious golden age—one of loving and of mutual 
aid, for these, as facts and common sense teach, 
would be best for our individual interests. It would 
be an age in which the proportion of misery and 
useless brain-racking and silly idealities, and, in a 
word, of pain, would be no greater than is that of 
ugliness in nature. It would be an age in which 
man would cultivate Strength and Health, as he 
now cultivates dyspepsia, sentiment, liver complaint, 
higher aspirations, mental disease, and occult non- 
sense of all descriptions. Then people will look 
back on Tennyson with pity—for they will see how 
one of the greatest and most gifted poets embraced 
a cloud, and for punishment was obliged to turn and 
twist forever about a revolving metaphysical wheel 
—ah! there is a great lesson in that old story of 
Txion, for had the Thessalian only embraced a real, 
solid being—the mighty, firm-limbed, lusty Queen 
of Heaven, instead of a nebulous Miss Nancy of 
Nothing, he might have begot a strong race of 
glorious demi-gods, and reigned lord of Olympus, 
lord of the golden land of Eternal Mirth, amid glad 
revelings and sunny days, and trains of joyous im- 
mortals—and hid he done so, he would have raised 
his own mortal fellow beings to the same estate— 
yes, Madame—you and I would have been up there, 





apotheosized and nectarized, and singing and loving 
it with the best of them. Alas! those bold and fear- 
less gentlemen who did so much, with the best in- 
tentions, for us in the olden time, all broke down 
miserably, and were martyred; for the Evil Prin- 
ciple, who reserved all the blessings for a select few, 
was as yet too strong. Ixion died for us—for us 
Prometheus was pierced to the vitals, for us millions 
of inventors and reformers have died poor, or rich 
in tortdres—and we never found it out till too late. 


There is a large, growing class of young minds in 
this country, who ask in what the Coming Art, the 
Poetry of the Future consists. Let them look 
around and say what can it be, if not in Health, 
Joyousness, and a nearer approximation to pure 
Nature—Nature free from metaphysical self torment 
—than the world has ever yet beheld. Who and 
what, in the name of common sense, are those per- 
sons who continue to prate about the sacredness of 
pain, the soothing power of affliction, the beauty of 
misery and the loveliness of sorrow? Who but the 
inferior, half-trained, second-class minds who go on 
thinking just as they were started by other minds 
before them, and who are dying of weakness and 
vanity! From the beginning of the world to the 
present day, it has been written that Man must 
suffer, but it has also been quite as true, that nine- 
tenths of our sufferings are self-caused, or causeless, 
and to becured by means within our power. We 
dog ourselves with grim spectres of another world, 
and awful convictions of unknown sins, as though 
our Father in Heaven, who loves us all so dearly 
and warmly, were our eternal foe; and we help our- 
selves to the joys which he has provided so liberally 
as though the smallest of them were a theft of infi- 
nite wickedness. Fools that we are, not to see that 
our mewing ourselves up, and shortening our lives, 
to make money to be spent in silly ostentation and 
rivalry, leads us into myriads of unnatural sins, 
delirious visions, melancholy, agonized fantasies. 


But it is coming !—the School of Common Sense 
and of Joyousness, which will take Nature as its 
standard, and the absolute Beauty with which God 
has inspired Nature, for its rule of life. She is 
ecoming—the Gloriana of our dream; the golden- 
footed one, whose faint kisses from time to time 
breathed into a Chaucer, a Homer, a Shakspeare, or 
a Goethe, the eternal truth of life, and they became 
great. Then the fools and weak ones, sick with 
vanity, who howled out their Miserere when there 
was nothing to howl over, will find that they, too, 
were of the wicked, who retarded the cause of good- 
ness. For Joyousness is sacred, and beautiful, and 
divine! 


ieeaae Reader, you have read some of the droll 
documents by Jeems Pipes of Pipesville, have you 
not, which, originally published in the Spirit of the 
Times, have had such a run in the papers? Well, 
if it happens to be in your way to hear the original 
Jeems, or Mr. Stephen Massett, deliver one of his 
omnium gatherum miscellaneous lectures, do not 
neglect the opportunity. Mr. Massett has traveled 
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in every corner of the earth, and gives the results 
in discourses which are lively, pathetic, musical and 
eccentric to a high degree. He is a droll delineator 
and a spirited sketcher, a well-known musical com- 
poser, and a little of every thing. His lectures are 
altogether peculiar, and have drawn large audiences 
wherever he has gone. Go and help form a fresh 
one! 


TO THE EDITOR OF GRAHAM’S MAGAZINE. 
— N. Y. 

Dr Sir.—The encloased article, from the Lawrence 
Corier, has furnisht the meterial for a small poam 
which I send, hoaping its genies is sutch that you 
will be very glad to print it. 

Wile cats are among the most objected anamels in 
this regean. Great quantates are promulgated in 
our forests. Uncle Ezer lost foar pigs and a lam 
last winter by a Cat. I never kild one myself ex- 
actly, but wonce witnest a spereted combattle be- 
twene one and a trap in which he was catcht whare 
Uncle Ezer shot him. 

I have mingled in this poam the serious with the 
musicle as Dan Saunders does in his speaches. I 
go al the way from “don’t keer a cus,” down to 
“hark from the tooms!” This is peculiar to me. 

Yours, very truly, 
Roya BATCHELDER.” 





Here is the extract: 


“CatToHiIncg A Fawn. Thestory is going upon the 
street, that while N. W. Harmon, Esq., and Hon. 
Daniel Saunders, Jr., were out rusticating among 
the lakes and mountains, a short time ago, Mr. 
Saunders, accompanied by a guide to row him over 
the water in search of game, saw something in the 
water which he took to be a fawn. He ordered the 
boat alongside the animal, with a view of securing 
him alive. He caught the animal by the neck and 
lifted him into the boat, when to his astonishment. 
he found it to be a large wild cat or American lynx, 
a most ferocious and dangerouscustomer. Nosooner 
was the animal in the boat than he pitched battle 
with Mr. S., who found it necessary to “go in,” as 
they say downin N. Y. His weapons were such as 
nature had provided him, and these he used in such 
manner as soon to turn the tide of battle in his 
favor.—Lawrence Courier.” 


And here the “ poam :” 
HOW DAN SAUNDERS FIT THE LINKS, 


O will you heer a fearful tail? 

And shall I sing it in a song? 
Awaike o Muse and give thy ade 

And teech me how to mix it strong! 


Of Hon Dan Saunders sing, 
N. W. Harmon was his friend, 
And all in harmony and peace 
In one smal row-bote both did blend. 


They rode the Boat along the Lake 
When Saunders took his tellescoape, 
And cride, “ there’s somethin in the Lake, 
It is a Fawn as sure as soap! 


“The ofspring of some plaintive deer 
Who’se giv her infant leave to stray, 
O tuchen picture! go ahead! 
I’m in for vensen right away. 


They road the boat along the Lake 
She glyded beautiful and trim, 








Like Indine’s arrer from the beau, 
Too where the anamel did swim. 


Says Saunders I hev got you fast, 

You tarnal critter—burn your eyes! 
He hauled it in and found it was 

A wile cat of the largest size!! 


Oh what ware Hon. D. Saunders thorts, 
And how did Harmon like his tricks, 
When this grate wile cat (sum say LINX) 

Went at them like a million brix! 
On hi a mity tale it reered, 

And like sum mad old deemen grimm 
It went in lemens with a yowl 

To tare them both from lim to lim, 
Oh what ware H. D. Saunders thorts 

When strate at him the Links did flew ; 
Says he “ this is a lofty fix, 

But I wil put my motion through.” 
And bang he give the beest a pelt, 

Which knocked it several cubits back ; 
But with a loud acclaming roar 

Again it took the forward track. 
O lowdly did the crieture yel! 

And lowdly did its foman sware ; 
While in a fewrious ruf and tum, 

It made a try to move his hare. 
He lent it several on the eyes, 

And punked its jaws til all was soar ; 
While Harmon labored all the while, 

And gave it Jessy with an oar. 


Until at last in solem Death 
Befoar ther eyes the crieture lay: 
Dan Saunders he was awful scratcht, 
But it was turned to mortle clay. 


Says Harmon, “low! the deed is dun, 
And human force has licked the linx; 
Mind conkers matter. Where’s the rum? 
Come, Daniel, come. We've erned our drinx.” 
......Our fraternal, Henry P. Leland, writes us the 
following from the Volscian Mountains, among 
whose picturesque and remote villages he has passed 
the summer and autumn of the present year. A 
peculiar country that where the natives of every 
district call a man born two miles away “a foreigner,” 
and where they have as a back country, a region 
where nobody but the smugglers know the roads, 
and where the inhabitants know rather less of the 
world than a swamp-born nigger who never saw a 
house. But read the letter: 
IN THE VOLSCIAN MOUNTAINS, ITALY. 
September 24, 1858. 
There is, or was, a howling-melancholy little song 
which commenced 
“Oh, woe! the summer time is flying,” 
to the last word of which line faithless Echo replied, 
“lying, lying, lying!” 
and we might sing it now in this September season, 
truthfully adding, 
Boo, hoo! the summer time has flown, 
to which a Third street-broker echo would be 
Loan, loan, loan! 
After which snapping of percussion caps, let’s load 
up for larger game, that is, “ let us arrange ourselves” 
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for that much blackguarded pleasure “writing for 
the papers.” And in the first place, the reader may 
rest assured that I do not write from Saratoga or 
any such Billy-be-condemned hole, but from a city 
of six thousand inhabitants, all perched on top of a 
high mountain, which, three years ago, was only 
approachable by horse, mule, or foot. A few years 
after the deluge, there came stone-masons along 
here and built such stone walls as would rejoice the 
cockles of Sol Hoxie’s heart—and on top of which 
I sit at sunset, like Mario over the ruins of Grisi’s 
voice, silently smoking while meditating over the 
inestimable treasures of Etruscan and Roman art 
that lie buried under my feet, but which I haven’t 
the power to dig out. “Surrounded by a triple wall, 
how proudly this old city, once the gem of the 
campagna, rose over the valley, and by its command- 
ing position won the applause of the world con- 
querors! Giuseppe Marocco, in his work on the 
Monuments of the Papal States, grows positively 
enthusiastic over the ruins, and as we all know 
Italian from going to hear The Trovatore and 
Traviata, and singing the songs, here goes for the 
original : : 

Ad onta dei secoli, e delle rovine de barbari eccoti 
SeGRU, che sopra altissima vetta ancor ti si mostra a 
scorno del piu tarde oblio dell’ edace vecchio distrug- 
gitote, avvegnache tanto fu edificata forte, e maestosa, 
che ne ferro, ne fuoco fur bastevoli a farne crollar 
te mure ! 

Doesn’t that sound like a trumpet? 101 vowels in 
that sentence! That this city with its priceless 
ruins—I say priceless because it’s the idea of this 
century to value every thing by money—and so 
these ruins if you had them near Philadelphia, say 
among the aborigines in Camden, would be priceless, 
and the owner of the land on which they were 
situated would open a Lager Beer Garden, where 
sentimental Jakies could go and take their Lize’s 
and “stab theirselves or drink pison.” That this 
city, we recommence, should have escaped the notice 
of sundry Guide-Book makers is not at all astonish- 
ing, nothing of the kind is, after you’ve read and 
bought about half a dozen Murray’s, and properly 
eondemned the entire lot, red covers, advertisements, 
maps, and “ setterers.” That the German Forster, 
even, has not seen or heard of it seems singular 
enough; that he should not have seen it may be 
pardonable, it’s so high up, but that he has not 
heard of it is inexcusable, since they do nothing but 
fire guns here, whether on the Chinese plan to kill 
the devil, or frighten him terribly, we cannot affirm, 
but can say that it is ostensibly done in honor of 
the countless saints, both masculine and feminine, 
who adorn the Calendar. San Bruno, being the 
‘‘big gun” of the city, has the most powder, and 
the amount burned on this day would fill several 
barrels—gun-barrels. And to do him more honor 
every other male baby born here is called Bruno, so 
that the name on an average is howled, cried, 
screamed, shrieked, called and appealed to, once in 
five minutes during daylight. As all roads lead to 
Rome, including the Via Trajana and the Via Latina, 





which are just under this city, it’s no wonder that 
the Goths climbed up here one day, and putting 
every thing to the sword that they saw fit, at once 
made love to the girls, drank up all the liquor, 
Sambuca, Rosoglio, and “ Rum di Giamaica,” that 
they could put paws on, and then having a call 
farther on, were compelled to leave the girls together 
with their very small children and other baggage, 
impedimenta in Latin, and go to Rome to settle some 
little business matters there. So you find many 
white-haired, blue-eyed people up here, and they’re 
rough and bold, and independent. Then years and 
years after them came the Saracens—oh you were 
the boys! and they being a refined and elegantly 
educated circle compared with the Goths, of course 
did the same slaughtering and love-making, only 
more refinedly and elegantly; cutting off heads in- 
stead ef knocking them in, and with the gold spoons 
and other instruments that they found in the church, 
instead of making sword-hilts, they at once made 
graceful crescent-shaped ear-rings, and curious rings 
and brooches, and gave them to the girls, winning 
their hearts in the present style; and the girls all 
positively declared to each other that when these 
“odious niggers” went away, they would give all 
the rings and brooches back to the church—but they 
forgot to; and the Saracens wishing to have their 
music around town taught the girls to sing, proof of 
which, is the horrible yelling songs the Contadini 
still have, resembling in no wise decent Christian 
hymns, but rather a cross between a growl to Odin 
and a yell to Allah! for the girls couldn’t forget the 
Goths, albeit they only knew them through reports 
of their fore-mothers.. Then the Saracens turned 
their attention to crockery-ware pots, pans, and 
water-jars—forming like fruits and flowers the yield- 
ing clay, and establishing models that are every 
hour to be seen around you in this old nest: clothes 
too they thought should be made as they saw “ fit,” 
and accordingly head-dresses and dresses, under 
garments, etc., a la Saracenesca were all the rage, 
and as the colors were in no wise sombre or melan- 
choly to behold, the girls took to them kindly and 
slightly modified, wear them still. With their 
religion the Saracens were not so successful, and 
they seemed to have waived this point seeing that 
they had set the fashions and introduced their own 
style of music, crockery and jewelry. 

The city was burned to the ground and all the 
papers destroyed in August, 1557, by. one of the 
Colonna’s, acting under orders from the Duke of 
Alva, viceroy of Naples. Which very much assists 
the historian desiring to make a short story. Strabo, 
Pliny, Martial, Juvenal, Silius Italicus, Dionysius 
Halicarnassus and Livy, all make mention in one 
way or another of this city. The well-known verses 
of Martial touching the wine of Segni, 


Potabimus liquidum Signina morantia ventrem 
Ne nimium sistant sit tibi parca sitis. 


and Silius Italicus on the same liquid— 
Spumans inimico Signio musto. 


While Juvenal, Satyra XI., sings about the pears— 
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Signium Syriumque pyrum de corbibus usdem 
Aemula Picinis et odoris mala recentis, 

Nec metuenda tibi siccatum frigore posquam 
Autumnum et crudi posuere pericula sneci. 


There’s enough Latin to condemn this letter, so let’s 
return to English. Pope Vitalian, according to 
Petrarch, invented organs and introduced them in 
churches, and as Pope Vitalian was an inhabitant 
of Segni, and first started their manufacture here, 
you will oblige me, dear readers, the next cent you 
heave at a hand-organ grinder by remembering that 
they were begotten in Segni. By referring to Dante 
you will find in Jnferno, Bonifaccio di Segni!!! 
There, I feel as tired as if I had been posting up a 
lecture 25 cents a head, for the benefit of the inhab- 
itants of Gooseopolis or Dodgedom. Let us there- 
fore waive ceremony and long may it wave! and 
proceed to discourse on things present. 

First of all comes hard work, and of a truth these 
sturdy mountaineers are very different from the kind 
painted in pictures, engraved in annuals, sung of by 
poets, romanced of by novelists, moaned over by 
drivelers—for they are not lazy! People who rise 
at two o’clock in the morning and walk five or ten 
miles to the fields, work hard all day in a broiling 
sun, and then return at night up hill five or ten 
miles, are not lazy! women who take the same walk 
with a baby, cradle and all on top of their heads, 
and return at night with all the spare room in the 
eradle filled with wheat or corn, and the baby, are 
not /azy ! women who go up the mountains to the for- 
estof the Commune, seven oreight miles climbing, cut 
wood and bring a load back on top of their heads, are 
not lazy /! women who top the corn, cut the ears, shell 
the grains, sift the grains, grind the grains, bake 
the bread, and have any amount of children at the 
same time, are notlazy! Howabout the men? Oh 
they drive the donkeys! They commence the 
vintage in a week or two more, and already splendid 
clusters of grapes are brought to the locanda, alias 
tavern, and the second crop of fresh figs are coming 
in—not bad to eat when fresh, cool, sweet, and eaten 
with slices of raw ham !—as they do in these parts. 
The babies are a feature in the landscape here. 
When I first came to town I noticed women carry- 
ing round what seemcd large red-headed caterpillars, 
about two feet long and no hair on them. The size 
of the animals astonished me, but like Fortune’s 
China-man, when the latter first saw a steamboat, 
I expressed no astonishment, but only said, “‘ plenty 
more all same, inside,” meaning that inside the 
wooden walls of America we had just such cater- 
pillars! One day observing one of these caterpillars 
being nourished in the way represented in the 
famous painting, The Roman Daughter, I awoke to 
the fact that the beast wasa baby. They take a strip 
of cloth about eight feet long and four inches wide, 
and mummify the infant, putting on its little bullet 
head a scarlet cap with flowers and ribbons, till it 
looks like a poppy unusually afflicted with red. 
When it is able to walk they put on astraight-jacket, 
which is taken off before they grow much older, 
more’s the pity. Ina neighboring town they hang 





the baby up in a tight wicker- basket resembling the 
birch bark contrivances of our Indian papooses. 
What if the Indians should turn out to be descend- 
ants of Italians, as many of these Segnians are 
descendants of Moors? Who said niggers? 

In all this beautiful city there is not one steam- 
engine—and THEY DON'T WANT ONE! 

There is a flour-mill near Montelanico, butit only 
works during heavy rains, and isn’t much patronized 
then. 

Every thing is done by hand: weaving, spinning, 
thrashing, and grinding. They have been told 
about McCormick’s steam reaper, but didn’t believe 
one word they were told. 

The men labor in the fields in shirt, drawers, 
boots, and a conical (don’t print this “ comical’) 
brown hat; returning to town at sunset, they stop 
outside the Cyclopean walls and toilette a little, 
putting on a pair of knee-breeches; the women also 
adjust their white neckerchiefs and give their skirts 
a shake—then they’re in town. 

We have fresh fish from Terracina—don’t you 
remember the village inn at Terracina in the opera 
of Fra Diavolo? and the fresh fish, sardines, ete., 
always arrive in town in time for Friday’s dinner, 
whereby we can keep vigilia—somewheres in the 
Arabian Nights, while some fish are being fried they 
talk ; well it would please me to hear what these 
sardines from Terracina would say concerning their 
adventures on the road, for the Abruzzi are queer 
mountains and the men who bring these fish are 
queer sticks, and they travel queer paths where 
queer contrabbandieri smuggle in queer goods. The 
brigands don’t wear exactly such costumes as you 
see in Fra Diavolo, dis-abuse yourself of that idea, 
dear reader. It’s true that in the Regno di Napoli 
they do wear picturesque costumes—but not expen- 
sively so; and a contadino, who could afford to 
sport three gold watches at once, wouldn’t put his 
neck where he knew it wouldn’t be safe. La Ven- 
detta—Revenge—sends most of the murderers te 
the Campo Morta in this province of Velletri, not 
many for robbery; we passed yesterday morning a 
vineyard in which, last season, la vendetta sent one 
man to his long account, and his murderer intro- 
duced him into the wine-press and there. he lay for 
days under the pressed grapes. 

One of the features in life here are the Feste, and 
having atiended them in the neighboring towns of 
Frosinone, Anagni, Montelanico, and Gennezzano 
besides half a dozen in Segni, I feel posted. Occa- 
sionally a fiera, or fair, is held on the same day as 
the festa, enabling one to see the state of manufac- 
tures, and the state of taste prevailing among the 
inhabitants. The costumes of the contadini, or 
villani, are no unimportant part of the day, and are 
sure to draw the artist’s eye suddenly. I found at 
Gennezzano a score or'more of German artists, while 
only two English were on the ground. The day 
generally commences with religious services in the 
principal chureh, no unimportant part being the 
music which consists of gems from Bellini, Verdi, 
Donizetti, and so on, duly psalmified or churchified. 
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What is the word? Then dinner: row if by good 
luck you chance to have friends in town who extend 
an invitation to you, you will be sure to have what 
they used to call in Kentucky a “swell dinner’— 
and as I know, dear readers, that all you live for is 
to eat, or on the contrary, all you eat for is to live, 
I will give you a bill of fare of our dinner at Mon- 
telanico, where I dined with a hospitable, brave- 
hearted, generous contadino, who had three beautiful 
daughters; and here is the carte: 


ALL THE WINE YOU COULD DRINK. 

Maccaroni, (/fettucia,) a la Milanese—dish two 
feet in diameter, one foot and-a-half high. 

Mutton chops with tomato (pomo d’oro) sauce, 

Stewed celery with Parmesan. 

Stewed chickens with cocks’ combs, 

Roast pig, a twelve pounder. 

Roast squashes, stuffed with minced veal. 

Fresh figs, grapes, peaches and pears. 

Crostata di visciola, or, sour cherry pie, the size 
of a Roman warrior’s shield; the dish evidently 
having been one, formerly. 

More Wines! 


Coffee and cigars. 

After this—you lay on your oars: the great voyage 
being accomplished without a break. Toward 
twenty-two o’clock (5 P. M.,) you manage with 
some labor to rise and walk to the Gran’ Piazza, 
where a band of music is playing Le donne sono mo- 
bile, which, as they generally eat less at dinner than 
the men, you incline to believe may be partially true, 
and then feeling like an anaconda who has swallow- 
ed a bull of the long-horned breed, you meditate on 
the hangings red and golden that adorn a stately 
balcony in a “ palatial mansion :” also you look at a 
large frame, consisting of ninety squares. These 
preparations are for the Jombola, a species of Lot- 
tery tickets, eleven baiocchi (cents) each. And 
buying your ticket or tickets, you find three lines, 
five divisions on each line, or, in all fifteen spaces 
which you can fill up with figures ranging from 
number one to number ninety. When the Tombola 
commences, ninety numbers are put in a box, well 
shaken up, and then drawn out; and as each number 
turns up itis called aloud, and on the large frame 
the number is also indicated, by shifting one of the 
ninety revolving squares, having thisnumber marked 
on it. If you have three consecutive numbers on a 
line you win the Terno—if four numbers the 
Cuaterna; if five numbers the Cinquina; and if the 
entire fifteen you win the Tombola. It will give 
you much pleasure to watch the interest every one 
takes in the numbers as they are called out, and the 
eagerness with which each one looks to see if by 
ehance he has not got the number on his ticket 
which is called. In the evening there is a display 
of fire-works, which is generally very good, after 
which a concert or ball to which you as a stranger 
always receive a pressing invitation. And here I 
may with propriety, speak of the many kindnesses 
and attentions I have every where received, solely 
on the footing of being a stranger and alone; on 





this account these acts of politeness tell with double 
force, and when I leave the Volscians it will be with 
impressions of Italians so favorable, that no pre- 
judiced writer of any nation, will ever be able to 
remove them. That’s sc! In Segni, on a /esta, 
they at times have had horse races, the horses being 
ridden bare-backed; once we had a Giostra del 
Porchetto, in which six men blindfolded, and armed 
with brooms, were placed in a circular pit which is 
above the town, and which is called Oisterna, but 
which is evidently the foundation of an old Roman 
tower; in this circle a small pig was turned loose, 
having a bell on its leg, as each man also had a bell 
on his left leg. The game consisted in attempts to 
hit the small pig; whoever struck it three times being 
entitled to it as his prize; of course the men hit 
each other, and battles ensued affording any amount 
of laughter to the spectators, finally there was a 
victor, and he bore off the pig on his back, as well 
as a banner on which was a representation of the 
scene, and the words Giostra del Porchetto! Talk- 
ing of fighting—what do you think of a recipe to 
eure intense anger? And yet they have one in 
Rome: take the juice of two lemons and swallow 
without sugar or water—the effect says my informer 
is instantaneous, and one becomes beautifully at 
peace—as a lamb. If you ever “ get mad” again, 
try it on—and go in lemons! 

We have had several torch-light processions; one 
in honor of San Bruno, Protettore del citta, was 
very beautiful. The lights winding up the narrow 
streets, illuminating here and there bits of architec- 
ture of the Middle Age built into the modern houses, 
here a Gothic window or door, there a Byzantine 
door or window; the chorus of voices singing of 
San Bruno, the girls dressed in white with wreaths 
of flowers on their heads, the capuchins with their 
brown robes and fine flowing beards, the banners, 
crucifixes, the fraternita dei morti in black. “They’ve 
all got white stockings on, and just look how their 
shoes are blacked! Oh, Dio!” said Francesco the 
vetturino as they went by. And then the shrine, all 
blazing with tapers and containing the silver bust of 
San Bruno—really it was very picturesque, and well 
worth seeing: the grandest procession at Saint 
Peters’ failed to impress me half so solemnly as this 
of the little mountain city of Segni. 

But the crowning beauty of this place is the 
splendid view from the pianillo, or walk on the sum- 
mit of the mountain on which the city is built. 
Looking over the valley, here twelve miles wide, you 
see before you mountains rising in majesty, while 
half-way up their sides, and even on the summits of 
several, you. see white walled towns: Gennezzano, 
Paliano, Anagni, Fiorentino, Frosinone are plainly 
in sight, and in the mountains everywhere bounding 
the horizon, a number of others whose very names 
escape me. At sunset, such colors as the mountains 
assume, such dream-like scenes; and so extensive is 
the prospect that the Abruzzi fairly fade into the 
clouds. The air of Segni is. celebrated—it is so 
fresh, pure and clear: in the hottest day always a 
breeze, always cool and comfortab!e in the shade. 
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And the nights are like those you read about: Some 
day some traveler by accident will reach this city, 
and then if he “writes for the papers,” or writes a 
book, he will blow a trumpet blast like a cow-horn 
to his fellow countrymen, and they will over-run 
these mountains, and the price of board will go up 
several hundred per cent; and the inhabitants will 
become mercenary, and will blaspheme (in their way) 
at forestieri Inglese or Americani or Francese or 
Tedeschi and cheat them, and lo the Peace of the 
Volscians which now we enjoy, will depart, never, 
oh, never more to return ! 

Then the women will wear bonnets and cheap 
French goods, and will no longer bring wood on their 
heads, or bear aloft the graceful conche filled with 
water from the fountain. The men will bear all this 
with great grumbling, and don their knee-breeches 
while they are still in the fields, turning homeward 
they will shout out rondinelle, bearing severely on 
the forestieri, who have ruined the good old times 
when they used to make vendetta without observers, 
and the jackasses will receive many punches intend- 
ed for other objects. My ‘song is sung.” 

Vale! Farewell! 


édbite The Mobile Advertiser tells a queer story of a 
tree in that city, which tree was gnawed by a mad 
dog in his paroxysms. As the reader has already 
anticipated the tree became hydrophobic. We sup- 
pose the first symptoms were manifested by a change 
in the bark, 


coeeee We are writing up for December and for the 
Christmas number, but as we write it is the fine 
autumnal morning of October 24, and we have just 
-returned from a pleasant call, made al fresco, “in the 
cool” in Logan Square, among quiet gravel walks 
and dead leaves. A morning call it was, however, 
on three very interesting families of whom we saw 
the Misses Roe, Fawn, Peacock, and had a brief in- 
terview with several of the Squirrel set. 

It is our decided opinion that the man who first 
endeavored to utterly and entirely deny that Man 
differed from animals, by the possession of sentiment 
and feeling, disproved his own theory by showing 
himself to be an ass. Tell us that we hav’nt known 
people who were human squirrels! Don’t we re- 
member a little, quick, spry, pert Ella; a damsel 
always darting at one or darting away in conversa- 
tion ; very busy indeed with you while you were en- 
tertaining ; very neglectful if you were’nt! That 
is the way of gray squirrels—dreadfully shy and 
modest until they find out that you’ve something to 
give them, and given to snatching it then. 

We did not take cards for the call—only some 
maccaroons, which are “the card” for those who visit 
in the syuare. Our first addresses were paid to the 
peacocks. Everybody knows that these are stately 
creatures ; but who has noticed how the element in- 
spires their least acts in a singularly human like 
manner. As one approached us, though all in dis- 
habille, his tail feathers gone, his general appearance 
being in keeping with the sere and yellow leaves 
over which he trod; there was still an indefinable 








slinging back of the head, a holding of the shoulders 
and breast, recalling certain gentlemen of the lily 
of the field, drawing-room and club order—the prom- 
enade of all handsome beings who have much leisure. 
And there was no thankful acceptance of “small 
crums” by them—no Lazaruses are they—only re- 
spectable morsels, given in a respectable manner, met 
their acceptance. They did not rush off at right 
angles through the leaves for a piece of maccaroon 
flirted flippantly off sideways, as those undignified 
squirrels do after a pea-nut shell. In fact they 
seemed to prefer taking their cake off one of the 
round seats, evidently deluding themselves with the 
idea that it was a centre-table. Brutes, indeed! ! 

It is a pleasant sight of a quiet morning in Autumn 
to sit in such a place and watch the yellow falling 
leaves piling slowly up around, as though the year 
were heaping up gold in his old age for those chil- 
dren the Spring flowers who are to come after. And 
far pleasanter, when to the vaguely cheerful feelings 
and dim associations of the breeze and the leaf, we 
add the contemplation of those silent beings whom 
the Germans call “ God’s dear creatures.” It awa- 
kens a feeling of blending love with the beautiful, 
to see deer resting by deer, grace and gentleness in 
sweet company. 

“0 happy be ye, beastés wild, 
That here your pasture takes, 


I se that ye be not begilde 
Of these your faithful makes. 


“The hart he feedeth by the hinde: 
The bucke harde by the do: 

The turtledove is not unkinde 
To him that loves her so.” 


So runneth the old ballad of Harpalus, by which, 
says Percy, “‘ Spenser should have profited.” Would 
it not have been quite as well to profit by the original 
and by looking at lovely nature? Ah! there lies 
the real poetry, the real beauty, the glory and nobil- 
ity and strength and holiness of all poetry aad all 
art, and there man may learn to dry his tears, and 
be gentle and strong and joyous, and find that all 
excellence is healthy and that all truth is pleasant. 

Come here, gentle roe and timid fawn; neither 
pert and sharp like squirrels, nor condescending and 
punctilious like the peacocks; but confiding and 
nobler than them all. See how like a good child 
the roe takes the cake; how she licks the hand as 
if grateful long after all is gone, and suffers her face 
to be petted and her neck patted, as if thankful for 
good will and small favors! Now she is getting 
acquainted, and what curiosity does our whalebone 
switch awaken, and what a queer short glance is that 
at the light lavender blue kid. No—you can’t have 
it. Belle amie—we are really sorry—when in the 
next life you re-appear as a young lady we will—pa- 
role d’honneur—give you a dozen pair of Jouvin’s 
own selection, if you want them. But we don’t 
blame you. It’s lady-like to be fond of gloves—we 
suppose the reason is that all pretty women, and 
some plain ones, like any thing that has love in it— 
and a glove certainly has—for Sterne tells us, about 
a certain gant «’ amour! 
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We really wish that we could start up a subject 
which wouldn’t lead us in the end to thinking of 
the ladies, and of love. We began with the best— 
no worst—intentions in the world of giving the fair 
sex the go by in this article, just see how we’ve done 
it! We resisted the temptation to pun on deer—for 
we knew our weakness—and after all see how we 
ended. Well, well, well! there’s no help for it, and 
Meister Karl wil! probably be to the end an apostle of 
small gaiter-boots, the believer in women’s truth and 
dignity, the one whose mission was the muslin—for 
all this we steadfastly believe. 


wanes -“To wHom It MAY concERN.—The following 
lately appeared as an advertisement in the St. Louis 
papers. 

ENGAGED. 

Miss Anna Gould to John Candal, City Marshal, 
both of Leavenworth, K. T.—Cin. Gazette. 

Now that is an admirable feature for newspapers, 
especially for country ones, which are often so sorely 
puzzled for items in a general dearth of news. If 
any nice young man or pretty girl wishes to inform 
the public that he or she is engaged, we will cheer- 
fully give publicity to the fact in the Mereury.”— 
Hopkinsville Ky. Mercury. 


“Now, Master Mercer”—as Shakspeare says, you 
may admire that sort of thing, but we think, con- 
sidering the name of the party, that it’s Candal-ous! 

And that isn’t all, “nuther.” Read the following 
from the very identical same paper ! 


Leland, the editor of Graham’s Magazine, has 
convinced us that some ladies have really “ nothing 
to wear.” For instance, read the article in the Sep- 
tember number, headed “The Manifesto of a shiftless 
young lady.” The manifest toe of a shiftless young 
lady! Mercy on us, neither shoes, nor—that other 
thing! We commend her to the sewing societies. 


There’s depravity for you! But those Western 
and South Western men are “orful.” Those who 
intend surrounding them must take a large army. 


Read the following from the Spirit of the South, and 
see ! 


ARKANSAS TRAVELER. 


Were you ever in Arkansas? Don’t go, if you 
have never been there; nice people, but sharp—rather 
a fine wire edge—was a victim there once—sold by 
an entire stranger! Will tell you all about it. 

Imagine the slough of despond materialized — 
something rather above tlie comprehension of Bun- 
yan—a forlorn stranger, on a horse not up to moss- 
trooping—and endless morass, 


“ Water—water everywhere, 
And not a drop to drink” — 


day declining—horse ditto. That was my situation 
to a dot. 


“But hark—what dismal sound breaks on the ear, 
As ifthe clouds its echo would repeat?” 


A turn in the miry road and the cause is revealed. 
Six oxen, a wagon, four bales of cotton, one white 
man, one hybrid, and two featherless bipeds, from 
Afrie’s burning clime. Grand chorus of profanity 
from the two legged, utterly unknown to any opera, 
geet distress of the quadrupeds, attitude by the 
eader with his baton, and impressive tableaux. 
Conclusion at first act, irretrievably stuck fastin the 
mud. Ofcourse I dismounted, explored the recesses 
of my saddle bags, and administered spiritual com- 





fort to the leader of the train in the shape of forty 
drops of real old Bourbon, 

The stranger took itslightly. He raised the bottle 
to his whistling piece, and gradually increased the 
angle of elevation until I became seriously alarmed, 
but his bellows failed, and there was a slight residue 
saved. He was a beauty, in his way, the proprietor 
of the cotton bags, rather above the Chesterfieldian 
height, in fact about six four and a quarter, lank, 
and dreadfully bony. He had but one eye, but that 
bored like a gimlet—his hair was like the harvest 
corn, part of it stuck up through an abrasion in the 
top of his hat, like a plume, and suggesting ideas of 
military life. 4 

I was weak enough to attempt a joke with him, 
and so unsophisticated as to propound the question, 
whether he had seen any hats floating on the surface 
of the road, “a token and a sign” that unfortunate 
travelers were beneath. 

He looked at me once, and I withered beneath the 
glance of his eye. He spoke. 

“Stranger, if you want to see that ar sight you 
must go the other road.” 

(Oh! Giovanni Verde! why did you ask “ what 
other road ?”’) 

“Why, stranger, just six feet under this one. 
Come up Buck, Bright.” : 

Ileft—made my exit, o. p. with great celerity, 
and rested not again until the shouts of the opening 
chorus of the second act had faded in the distance, 
and the spirit of solitude had surrounded me—a 
sadder, buta wiser man. PLENEOR. 


He who wrote that will pass. Ifhe hasn’t had a 
gold medal by this time, with one of ’em scratched 
on it, it’s because merit isn’t rewarded in Ais town, or 
“‘ this cider the grave.” 


...+e-The following is a translation by M. Heilprin 
from the Hungarian of Koelesy. 


IN A BOAT. 


The waves are rolling 
My boat and me, 
High o’er me coveys 
Of cranes I see. 
Fly, airy pilgrims, 
*Tween earth and sky— 
Oh could I with you— 
Oh could I fly! 


You start to look for 
A softer clime, 
A cloudless heaven 
And summer-time. 
I'd like to follow 
And seek with you 
In milder regions 
A bower new. 


A spot all blooming, 
Soft and serene, 

Where never winter 
Nor clouds are seen, 

Where like a rainbow 
In color gay, 

Would dawn above me 
Day after day. 


Around my cottage 
In west-winds breeze 
Would spring a fountain 
*Mid rustling trees. 
Farewell, my boat, now, 
Ye waves, farewell! 
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An arm so tender 
Leads through the dell. 


The waves are rolling 
My boat and me, 
High o’er me coveys 
Of cranes I see. 
Fly, airy pilgrims, 
"Tween earth and sky— 
I can not follow, 
I can not fly. 


ee Alf Sigma is with us once more. We are as 
glad of it as of any thing which has turned up since 
the last rain. Weobserve that Alf’s short pieces are 
having a great ruan—we wish that we could add that 
those who copy them credit them to Graham, as they 
should. We always credit every thing when we know 
where to place it. 


SUBLIMITY VERSUS INFLUENZA, ETC. 


To prove the truth of the saying that “ there is but 
one step between the sublime and the ridiculous,” it 
is only necessary to reflect upon the effectual man- 
ner in which the introduction of an everyday oc- 
currence or accident would mar, if not actually 
destroy, the sublimity of the most admired seatence 
ever hero spake, or the grandest scene that ever 
romancer imagined. 

Can we fancy Henry of Navarre compelled to say 
those memorable, poetically immortalized, words: 
“and let your gathering standard be the helmet of 
Navarre!” thus: “ Adled your gadderin, stan’ard 
be de helmed of D' Navarre,” on account of his hav- 
ing taken a violent cold in his head during yester- 
day’s skirmish. 

Would that far-famed speech sound heroically if 
delivered through the nose ? 

The scene of Rebecca before the Grand Master of 
the Templars has always been considered one of the 
finest imaginings even of the Wizard of the North. 
The extreme beauty and innocence of Rebecca, in 
contrast with the stern and forbidding countenances 
of her judges, form a tableau which has occupied 
many a pen in praising and many a pencil in illustra- 
ting: but suppose that owing to her confinement and 
change of diet Rebecca had a large and angry boil 
upon her nose: could even the transcendent genius 
of Sir Walter Scott have manufactured any thing 
touching or sublime out of a heroine with a “ bile” 
upon her nose—an accident to which any person 
male or female is liable? 

No, her character may be the same—she may be 
patient, meek, long suffering, heroic in defense of 
her virtue, the same embodiment of beautiful quali- 
ties which Seott has made her, and yet would even 
the most sentimental young lady consider as a 
proper object for sympathizing tears, a distressed 
female with a nose the end of which is of the color 
and size of a. horse-chestnut ? 

And it would detract very much from our enchant- 
ment in the book to speculate upon the possibility 
that the Lady Rowena, on becoming Mrs. Ivanhoe, 
wore what then answered to our modern “ oh-no-we- 
never-mention-ems” and that Ivanhoe—the victor 
of the hard-fought field of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, the 


chosen friend of the Lion-heart himself, subsided 
into the quiet, ease-loving and hen-pecked married 
man, who had to undergo a curtain lecture whenever 
he looked, or his wife chose to fancy he looked, at 
any of her pretty—no not “pretty,” for Mrs. I. 
would no doubt have taken care to get the ugliest 
“female women” hireable, os maids. 

And that he became so domesticated as never to 
go out after dark, even when Gurth rushed in with 
hair on end, and informed him, that De Bracy’s dis-. 
charged Free Lances were disposing of his domestic 
poultry with “remarkable freedom of action,” as 
they say of a fast horse. 

Verily, the step between the “sublime” and the 
‘‘ridiculous” is so small as to be hardly perceptible. 


Aur. A. Siama. 

True enough—yet who lives thirty years in this 
world without finding that the warm glowing rose 
of spring becomes the withered stump of winter— 
that that which is fair now is frail anon—that all 
changes as the leaf, and that we must take the tide 
on the flow. As we have often sung. 

“T see the midnight of thy hair, 
And of thy lips the morning red, 
And of thy smil-s the daylight fair; 
But dawn, day, night, will soon have fled; 
The fairest things we soonest miss, 
The present time alone is sure— 
Oh, youth, spring up! its joys secure.” 
FORWARD MARCH. 

Generally speaking, the more inebriated a mili- 
_tary company becomes, the less it is inclined to 
| obey orders, but I once saw a company upon which 
| none had the opposite effect—it rendered it devoted 

to discipline—even to the pitch of self-immolation, 
It had been having a “high old time” in our city, 
| and was marching at 1 A.M. to the cars. It was 
uniformly drunk—no case of intense drunkenness 
broke the monotony of its appearance—it was all 
drunk to the same degree precisely. All except the 
officers, they were sober enough and hard enough at 
work propping up the end men of each section. 
When they reached the depot the cars were not quite 
ready and the company was drawn up in line, 

Then the men manifested a decided inclination to 
“hook” away from the line, with the avowed inten- 
tion of “staying all night, and having a good time 
with the boys.” The company resembled a flock of 
sheep, and the officers so many watch dogs, calling 
back run-a-ways and keeping the faithful firm. 

At last the cars were ready, and the captain by 
superhuman exertions got all his men into line and 
marched them into the forward car. 

I was near him and noticed the pleased expression 
of his face, now that he had his gay birds all safely 
caged. 

But what was his horror, just as he had got the 
last of them in at one end to see them marching out 
at the other end, led by a particularly devoted ser- 
geant. They had received no order to halt, and so 
had kept straight on, and were now marching, in the 
heighth of their discipline, right for the river, and 
before their captain could catch up to the head of the 
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line and order it to halt, it was within two paces of 
the Hudson, and would infallibly have marched in, 
vi et armis, if left alone. 
What a gay fishing there would have been! 
Aur. A. Siema. 


.s.++- D0 Our readers remember a story of ours tn the 
November number, the turning incident of which 
consists in slyly casting a flower into a young lady’s 
basket, unknown to her? The article had been in 
type before Oct. 4, (Graham always is before the 
4th,) but not published, when we found the following 
in the Summit Democracy, Akron, Ohio, of Oct. 7. 


“We were amused a few days ago by witnessing, 
accidentally, and unobserved by the parties interest- 
ed, a nice little trick played by a certain squire, and 
a small caravan, consisting of two ladies, and a “ baby 
cart,” containing a little innocent, passing along on 
the pavement of Market Street, in this city.—We 
will not charge the squire with any bad motive in 
the premises, but we could not help grinning when 
we saw him coming up in the rear of said team, with 
a knavish trick beaming from his eye, and casting 
a rose which he held in his hand on the little inno- 
cent’s breast. And passing hurriedly by the ladies 
to a point where he could witness the surprise of the 
ladies on discovering the rose on the breast of the 
child, wondering about the mysterious source whence 
it came. 


...--A correspondent of the New York Times tells 
of a charming Swiss maid servant at the Jungfrau, 
(virgin,) neat, intelligent, and speaking English as 
well as her native French. She forms one of the 
standing attractions of the place, and is really the 
rival (and not always the unsuccessful rival) of the 
virgin mount, which brings thousands yearly to the 
inn. One of the admirers of nature who had paid 
the spot a ,isit, had recorded in the visitors’ book 
his own impressions, in this neatly turned epigram: 


* We staid all day in hopes of a sight :— 

We staid here all day, we staid here all night; 
And yet cannot say which is best at the inn— 
The Jungfrau without or the Jungfrau within.” 


seeeee Whoever wrote the following was a better 
Christian than some sour Pharisees may suppose : 
DEACON HEZEKIAH, 


O, Hezekiah’s a pious soul! 

With his phiz as long as a hickory pole, 

And he wouldn’t smile if you’d give him the whole 
Of the gold in California; 

There he is, like a cloud, in his Sunday pew, 

With his book in hand, in his long-tailed blue, 

And you'd better take care or he’ll look you through, 
With a glance that says, “I scorn you.” 


He is very strait, and narrow, and tall, 
From the crown to the hem of his over-all; 
And he sings the psalm with a woful drawl, 

And a mouth like a clam’s when it’s crying; 
But when Monday comes, he is up with the sun, 
His religion is over, his work begun, 

And you'd think that there wasn’t a world but one, 

And he hadn't a thought of dying. 


You would think he was sorry he’d lost a day, 

As he rushes and rattles and drives away, 

As he gives the poor orphan a crusty “ nay,” 
And+¢he widow a vinegar greeting; 

And he bargains, and sells, and collects his rent, 

Nor tears nor petitions can make him relent, 

Till gets in his pocket each doubtful cent, 
Though he wouldn’t be seen a cheating! 





And Tuesday, and Wednesday, and all the week, 

He doesn’t know Gentile, nor Jew, nor Greek, 

Nor care whom he robs of the last beef-steak, | 

Nor the last poor hope of fire ; 

But Hezekiah is pious, very! 

For who in the world ever saw him merry? 

And he looks as forlorn as a dromedary, 

And his voice, of itself, is a choir. 

There are many Hezekiahs in this world, and 
right servants of sin are they, even when not given 
to Mammon and close dealing and oppressing the 
poor. It is those persons who turn away without 
interest in the joys of youth, without love of that 
which refines the soul and makes glad the heart, 
who render the world ugly and do more than any 
others to aid black, venomous, infernal vice. “ J take 
no interest in such gayeties—I have too serious and 
meditative a disposition,” says some half taught mass 
of solemn conceit. And business have you, oh devil’s 
minister, not to take an interest in what is good and 
lovely and loveable and beautiful. What business 
have you, or has any one, to be eternally “ serious” 
and without sympathy in that which God, through 
Nature, teaches is strengthening and refining, and 
aiding in the enjoyment of life ? 


.+ess SCENE IN Gymnasium. Meister Karl on the 
parallel bars, the Herr Professor giving directions, 
music of a cotillion party audible in hall above. 
Frank Starlight looking on, music suddenly stops, 
Meister Karl ditto. Starlight. ‘There’s a rest 
between two bars!” 


--vses Let us continue by singing the following 
clipping: 
TRIP LIGHTLY OVER TROUBLE. 

Trip lightly over trouble, 
Trip lightly over wrong; 

We only make grief double 
By dwelling on it long. 

Why clasp woe’s hand so tightly? 
Why sigh o’er blossoms dead? 

Why cling to forms unsightly ? 
Why not seek joy instead. 


Trip lightly over sorrow, 
Though this day may be dark, 

The sun may shine to-morrow, 
And gaily sings the lark; 

Fair hope has not departed, 
Though roses may have fled ; 

Then never be down-hearted, 
But look for joy instead. 


Trip lightly over sadness, 
Stand not to rail at doom ; 
We've pearls to string of gladness, 
On this side of the tomb; 
While stars are nightly shining, 
And heaven is o’erhead, 
Encourage not repining, 
But look for joy instead. 


...+-Graham is always a welcome visitor in our 
sanctum, but never more so than the present number 
for October. For us to speak its praise is only to do 
that which everybody else does that sees it, especi- 
ally the ladies, It will soon be time to make up 
clubs for the next volume, and we are going to have 


‘a club here, so watch out papas and bachelor lovers, 


you will see us or our “ better half” around some of 
these days for your names and dollars. So be ready 
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and don’t keep us waiting.”—Centerville, Iowa, Re- 
publican. 

Will the better half indeed be “around” in our 
cause. Permit us friend Republican, to send our 
regards to that lady, not less than to yourself. 
Hurrah for Iowa! 


--+++»We find the foliowing in the Marietta Intelli- 
gencer : 


Arrectinc.—What can be stronger than the love 
of woman? We have a touching incident to relate, 
which beautifully illustrates that divine attribute of 
the weaker vessels. When the body of the man who 
was recently drowned in the Ohio river, opposite 
Harmar, was carried to his family, the heart-broken 
wife, with streaming eyes and disheveled hair, 
rushed forward, and exclaimed to the horror-stricken 
hearers, in tones expressive of the deepest agony, 
Fd there is any tobakker in his pocket I’m bound to 

ave it !” 


-+s+se We would that we had room for all the beauti- 
ful poems which we have clipped from country 
papers of late. One, entitled Grace, by Dora E. 
Richards, published in the Reading Gazette, is fully 
equal to any thing in any Magazine, English, French 
or American, for the current month. Very beautiful 


too is the following from the Kenosha, Wis., Tribune | 


and Telegraph: 


THE WATER’S WORDS. 


O, any fleck of snow-flung foam, 
Which, kissing with white threaded lip, 
The purpled, dimpling bosom of the sea, 
Danceth a moment, then art tossed 
Into a wet grave, broken, lost 
Beneath the wave thou crown’dst in ecstasy— 
Fling from thy white-veined lip to me, 
To what my soul might liken thee, 
“Thy death.” 


And thou, O wave, once jubilant 
And proud, flashing thy high curves ’gainst 
The tender, rose-winged morn-shafts from the sky— 
Thy quivering, blue arms are thrown 
In utter anguish down; and prone 
Upon the white-stoned beach you moaning lie— 
Sprinkle upon me from thy grave, 
To what thou’rt like, 0, shivered wave, 
“Thy death.’ 


But thou, 0 deep, deep, royal sea, 
So princely in quiescent power 
And rich revealings—laving thy broad face 
In pure resplendent lights, which sweep 
In flusked floods from the central deep 
Of light divine—with high, exulting grace 
Roll from thy full placidity, 
What thy rich peace is like, O, sea, 
** Thine Immortality.” 


.....-A Surricient Rewarp.—In France the So- 
ciety for the protection of Animals does not enjoy 
that popular respect which it deserves; moreover 
the small wits of the capital indulge in endless jokes 
at its expense. The last joke iz, however, better 
than most of its predecessors. Itis to this effect: 
—A countryman armed with an immense club pre- 
sents himself before the President of the Society 
and claims the first prize. He is asked to describe 
the act of humanity on which he founds his claim. 
“ T saved the life of a wolf,” replies the countryman ; 
“T might easily have killed him with this bludgeon,” 
and swings his weapon in the air, to the intense dis- 





comfort of the President. “But where was the 
wolf?” inquires the latterg “ what had he done to 
/you?” “He had just devoured my wife,” is the 
reply. The President reflects an instant, and then 
says: “ My friend, I am of opinion that you have 
been sufficiently rewarded.” 


Very French. 


..+++» When the sun last crossed the Equinox the 
Vergennes Citizen spoke as follows: 

“RiGHT ABOUT, FACE, WHEEL.”’—The sun (not 
| Mrs. Partington’s Ike) took it into his head last 
| Wednesday to leave the beaten track in which he 
has been jogging along so pleasantly since March 
| last, and stepped over the line into his winter 
quarters. The inauguration, although a chilling one, 
| was perhaps, all things considered, very appropriate, 
| but certainly not agreeable. Ah, well, 

“ Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the North wind’s breath,” 


And whether we will or no we are passing life’s mile 
stones and the current bears us onward, onward, to 
| that mysterious ocean whose waves dash upon the 
edge of time and then stretch away until the curtain 
| of eternity hides its other shore. 


| w+. Editors can be poetical sometimes. The 
poetry which Autumn inspires is however always 
the truest of the year, for though there are in ex- 
istence at least twenty thousand Troubadour and 
Minnesinger lays of Spring, or at least beginning 
with an invocation to it, we at least have never seen 
one which touched us more than the fine Autumn 
sketches in our American poets. And apropos of 
this subject we recall a beautiful lyric on it, which 
we hope may please our readers as much as it has 
us: 








AUTUMN. 
BY KATE E. t——. 


There is a sighing in the woods, 
A mournful, sobbing dirge, 

Which through the gorgeous forest steals 
Like the moaning of the surge. 

The crowns of gold and crimson bright, 
By forest monarchs worn, 

Are from their brown and aged heads 
In angry conflict torn. 

The flowers in shady, quiet dells 
Are closing their pure eyes, 

And little warbling minstrels now 
Seek warmer, sunnier skies. 

The winds, from northern icy caves, 
In fearful haste have come, 

And soon, with fleecy flakes of snow, 
Will veil fair Nature’s tomb. 


That would do for an aria, and for the guitar. Tra 
la ra—twang trala! We can’t do it ourself, for the 
e string has snapped on our guitar, and we never 
learned to play a la banjo on five, so we commend it 
to some young amateur with music in his soul, 
| desirous of doing justice to the lyric of a young lady 
| who writes a pink hand on very legible note paper. 
Kate must call again. It is not astonishing that 
she should be a poetess—for good writing always 
comes from Reading. 


..+++.JORUM Was told of a supper at which goblets 
of ice, formed by evaporation, were used from which 
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to drink champagne. Jorum heard the story 
through and then exclaithed : 
Well! ice ware!” 
OUR SERMONS. NO. IT. 
In the first bound up collection of piano-forte 
songs will be found the words of my text: 
“Tis said that absence conquers love.” 


My too benign and effluent hearers——for you are 
all rich in good nature, or else what are you doing 
with Granam between your fingers? the man who 
first uttered the sentiment involved in my text must 
have been perfectly subsoiled in ignorance. There 
are Subsoilers in many things, you all know. 
There are men who are subbed so completely that 
no plough of enlightenment can ever turn any fer- 
tility out of their brains, and no intellectual guano 
raise a crop of ideas on the sandy desert of their 
souls. Such are the kind whom I have impaled 
under this agricultural simile. 

There are two kinds of Love—one of which is a 
matter of a course, and the other a matter of fact. 
When at sixteen years of age a young fellow, with 
all his fun and most of sorrews before him, begins 
to notice the cut of Marianna’s eyes, and the pout 
of her lips, with incidental references to ber bootees 
and the arch of her shoulders, he is in for a matter 
of course. Then his heart is broiled, fried, stewed, 
roasted, panned, scolloped, and laid out raw on the 
half shell before HER, and he hasn’t half as much 
dread of the fork she sticks him with as he has of 
the rival crackers, whom he always dreads will 
divert her fancy from him. Only let him rest as- 
sured that he will tickle her taste, and that she will 
swallow him, and he asks no more. While in this 
state it is very possible that absence may conquer 
love. ‘“‘ Andere Staetchen andere Maedchen,” other 
towns other girls, until he finds out that instead of 
being the devoured, heis rather the devourer. Here 
love, as a matter of fact, begins to show itself. 

When love becomes a great matter of fact and a 
reality, the intellect ripens amazingly. Then we 
learn that fine shoulders and bright eyes, and neat 
heels and taper fingers, and all outside loveliness, 
are only the brilliant carving and chasing, and 
polish of beautiful caskets, but that within there 
are treasures of far greater value. Then we find 
that women are not of the same metaphysical man- 
ufacture as ourselves—that they have follies far 
superior to our own, intuitive genius of a loftier 
order in many things, eaprices more valuable than 
our steadiness, nonsense more delightful than our 
sense. Then, Woman, as a glorious companion, as 
a bonne camarade, as a good fellow and as a joyous 
friend—yes, as a real angel to respect, adore and 
make up to, begins to flit dreamily before us, and 
let her be where she may or what she may, the one 
who approaches nearest the ideal is always dear to 
us. Long years make no change in such love, Time 
hath no power over it, age toucheth it not with 
chilling frost, for congenial respect hath transmuted 
it to gold and it lasts forever. 

Dante, Petrarch, Carolan, Henry von Ofterdingen, 





Abelard—I verily believ2 all great poets felt this 
love which died not—yes, even a musical Metastasia 
knew it, and was true to it after the frail tenement 
of earthly clay had mingled with mold. Tell me 
not that we cannot love what we cannot see, or even 
have never seen! Don’t I love even that only pos- 
sible or probable guardian angel of mine, who if he 
or she exist, must have shed many an angelic tear 
for my short comings? Don’t I love fresh East 
India mangosteens—though I never ateone? Don’t 
I love the jolly land of California? where the best 
sort of good fellows abound, and where they let 
things drive miscellaneously, though I was never— 
there—more’s the pity! Don’t—mais a quoi bon, or 
as we say more elegantly in English, “ what’s the 
use a talking.” Absence does not conquer love— 
for as a German poet said most beautifully, when 
asked how love goes? “that was not Love which 
went.” No, no, real love never went at all. 

In all this world there is no thing 

So true as love. Its varying 

But tests the needle of the soul, 

Which points forever to its pole. 

See it by night, see it by day, 

Though it be quivering alway, 

Though other magnets coming near 

May cause it from the line to veer; 

Yet love—true love—whate’er befall, 

Hath but one current after all. 

It often happens, my hearers, that love as a mat- 
ter of fact, the true Eros of the soul, based on 
intellectual respect, is hidden within love as a matter 
of course, just as grapes, oranges, pistachio kernels, 
peaches, and other fruity arrangements, are some- 
times stowed away inside a mould of jelly. ierhaps 
some meddling Spoon may come along and skim the 
jelly off, and you, seeing the lovely form disturbed 
and your sweet extract of calf gone, raise a riot 
within your soul and believe that the love is spoiled. 
Look a little deeper. Yes—take time, examine 
carefully, and ask yourself if after all the fruits of 
intelligence, of wit, of gentleness and of friendship, 
which yet remain, are not worth more than a mere 
sweet, prettily shaped jelly with nothing in it? 

I’ve done, my hearers—done all I can for youon 
that simile, and must go and dress for a party, where 
despite all that folks say of such folly, I sincerely 
trust to learn quite as much as I should do ina 
library. Go ye and do likewise! 


coven The following is one of the best “ Teutonics” 
on record. 


*‘In Nagler’s Kunstler Lexicon, is a whimsical 
error concerning a living English artist, George 
Cruikshank. Some years ago the relative merits o 
himself and brother were contrasted in an English 
review, and George was spoken of as ‘the real 
Simon Pure,” the first who had illustrated scenes of 
‘‘ Lifein London.” Unaware of the real significance 
of a quotation which has become proverbial among 
us, the German editor begins his memoir of Cruik- 
shank, by gravely informing us that he is an English 
artist, “‘ whose real name is Simon Pure!” Turning 
to the artists under the letter P, we accordingly read 
“PURE (Simon,) the real name of the celebrated 
cearicaturist, George Cruikshank,” 


By the by, who or what was Simon whose sur- 
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name was Pure. Was he one of the “ male unmar- 
ried young ladies” alluded to in Apocalypse ? Or 
who? Open up, friends, and tell us. Talking of 
Teutons, the following by S. D. S. is tip-top: 


“Tf a Teutonic tutor taught Toots to toot two 
tunes on the trumpet, how many Teutonic tutors 
would Toots take to toot ten tunes?’ 


Ask that question in Dutch, and then after due 
practice try the follewing : 


“Zwischen zwei Zwetschen-baume sassen zwei 
Schwalben und zwitscherten.” 


«.+-+» We like calm after a storm, and the fcllowing 
from the Mobile Mercury is like unto it: 


“Progress or Civitization.”"—The News of 
yesterday evening, under this head, summut to say 
about the brutalizing pu-(phgh!)gilistic exhibition, 
andsoon. It put-it all in, however—a column and 
upwards—as we did, and said: 

“The publication of the disgusting details of this 
brutal prize fight, may be attended, however, by one 
good result.” 

The allusion obviously is to the number of extra 
copies it would sell. We sold two or three hundred 
Mercurys, extra, which is not bad, we think, for an 
epidemic season. How did you come out, neighbor ? 


..-Don’t know who wrote the following—do 
know, however, that he writes pluckily and like one 
of the right sort: 


KICK HIM DOWN, 

“That's right: keep him down—what right has a 
young man to attempt to earn an honest living? 
don’t give him your patronage—don’t encourage 
him, you have attained a competence, therefure 

“Turn up your nose and put on airs, 
With insolent pride of station,” 


and throw cold water on the efforts of those who are 
yet struggling. If akind word—or your patronage 
—would throw a momentary gleam of satisfaction 
across the path of the young man—don’t give it to 
him—but keep him down ! 

Especially if he has the manliness to submit to an 
old fogy’s dictation it is necessary to keep him down. 

If he is engaged in business for himself—look 
wise—shake your head—prophesy a failure—and do 
your best to kick him down hill.” 

The above are the secret sentiments of a certain 
elass in every community, who in their public 
epeeches or private conversations, prate largely about 
encouraging enterprise and good principles in young 
men, while in their daily walks of life, they withold 
their words of encouragement, and pass them by un- 
noticed, or what is worse, sneer at their efforts or 
rob them of their just due. We know many such, 
some of whom profess more than we, or they, with 
our imperfections, are able to live up to. But thanks 
to our Maker, he has so constituted some young men, 
that they wont stay kicked down, until they are 
kicked under the pen § 


Never give.in while you know you're right, not if 
you die for it. There’s a great deal in being game, 
and if pluck is’nt a virtue, morality has no back- 
bone. 


A LoaicaL Baeeace Master.—The post of bag- 
gage master on a railroad train is not an enviable 
one. There is often a wide difference between the 
company’s regulations and the passenger’s opinions 
ef what articles, and what amount of them, properly 
comes under the denomination of baggage; and 
this difference of opinion frequently subjects the un- 





lucky officia! of the trunks and band-box department 
to animated discussions with a certain class of the 
traveling public. We lately heard an ancedote of 
“George,” the affable B. M. on Captain Cobb’s train 
on the Virginia and Tennessee road, whichis too good 
to be lost: 

A passenger presented himself at a way station on 
the road, with two trunks and a saddle, for which he 
requested checks. The baggage master promptly 
checked the trunks, but demanded the extra charge 
of twenty-five cents for the saddle. To this the 
passenger demurred, and, losing his temper, pe- 
remptorily asked: 

“Will you check my baggage, sir?” 

‘‘Are you a horse?” quietly inquired George. 

“What do you mean, sir?” exclaimed the irate 
traveler, 

‘You claim to have this saddle checked as bag- 
gage ?” 

“Certainly, it is baggage,” positively returned 
the passenger. 

“‘ Well,” said the imperturbable George, “ by the 
company’s regulations nothing but wearing apparel 
is admitted to be baggage; and if this saddle is your 
wearing apparel, of cvurse you must be a horse! 
Now, sir, just allow me to strapit on your back, and 
it shall go to the end of the road without any extra 
charge whatever.” 

The traveler paid his quarter, and offered George 
his hat. 


-.....-Read the annexed, three or four times. 
There’s more in it than a mere glance can discover. 


“Tae Two Rarest Tuines.—The two rarest 
things to be met with are good sense and good na- 
ture. For one man who judges right, there are 
twenty who can say good things; as there are num- 
bers who will serve you or do you friendly actions, 
for one who really wishes you well. It has been 
said, and often repeated, that, ‘mere good nature is 
a fool;’? but I think that the dearth of sound sense, 
for the most part, proceeds from the want of a real, 
unaffected interest in things, except as they re-act 
upon ourselves. The narrowness of the heart wraps 
the understanding, and makes us weigh objects in 
the scales of our seif-love, instead of tbose of truth 
and justice. We consider not the merits of the 
case, or what is due to others, but the manner in 
which our own credit or consequence will be affected ; 
and adapt our opinions and conduct to the last of 
these rather than to the first. The judgment is sel- 
dom wrong where the feelings are right; and they 
are generally so, provided they are warm and sin- 
cere. He who intends others well, is likely to ad- 
vise them for the best; be who has any cause at 
heart seldom ruins it by his imprudence.” 


THE MERRY EYE. 
BY READ THORNTON. 
The light of a merry eye, 
In this dark world of ours, 
*Nis like the blue of April’s sky, 
Or sunshine after showers! 


Though born to trouble as we are, 
And ne’er from sorrows free— 
Still, merry eyes are aye the sign 

Of what our life should be. 


For joy is sorrow’s elder born, 
And shall outlive her sigh— 

And sorrow’s truest tears are shed 
When weeps a merry eye. 


The languid life of softer lands, 
Through pensive orbs may gleam, 

But Saxon blood and toiling hands 
Suit best a sunny beam. 
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My blue-eyed boy, by months too young 
His infant words to try, 

Tells all he needs by meaning smiles 
That haunt his merry eye. 


That sunshine of the heart shall live, 
And cares and years defy— 
F’en wrinkles radiate the light 
Around a merry eye? 
Beautiful ! 
wee Lhe following from the Philadephia Press is 
as good a one of its kind—the hard practice kind—as 


we ever read: 


“Tobacco is largely cultivated in various parts of 
Europe—say to the extent of one-half of the entire 
consumption. From an early period, the cultivation 
of tobacco was forbidden in England and Scotland. 
At the time of such statutory prohibition, Ireland 
had a parliament of her own, and it was not thought 
worth while to pass a law enforcing the non-cultiva- 
tion of “the Nicotian weed” in the Emerald Isle. 
In consequence, when some enterprising man actu- 
ally grew tobacco, in Ireland, in the year 1779, 
(nearly a century later than its culture had been 
forbade in England,) he was not interfered with. 
But, owing to some ignorance of the way of rearing 
the crop, it proved a total failure, and that was the 
last, for a long time, of Irish tobacco, 

About the year 1829, as we have been told, an 
Irishman named Carrol! returned to his native land, 
after many years residence in the United States, 
where he had realized sufficient means to purchase 
the estate in Tipperary, upon which his forefathers 
had resided from immemorial time, and which his 

andfather had lost, by a trifling legal accident 
called foreclosing of a mortgage. Mr. Carroll, who 
was an active-minded, speculative man, had lived 
in our Southern states for several years, where he 
had made himself familiar with all relating to the 
growth, and treatment, and preparation of tobacco. 
He had accidentally ascertained that there was no 


law prohibiting the cultivation of the plant in Ire- 
lend. Accordingly, having brought over with him, 
by another accident, as much of the tobacco seed as 
would suffice for a few acres of land, he had the 
ground carefully prepared, and committed the seed 


to it. Devoting himself to weeding, hoeing, and 
all the other requisites for success, he had the satis- 
faction, in due time, of sending into the market, in 
Dublin and in Cork, sundry hogsheads of leaf to- 
bacco, equal to the average quality of that usually 
imported from the United States. He put on it the 
American prices, too, and gotthem. But the Excise 
officers, soon acquainted with what he had done, 
seized every pound of this Irish tobacco, and pro- 
ceeded to “exchequer” him. They believed them- 
selves very wide-awake, while their intended victim 
alone was in thai situation. In due time, the legal 
measures having reached maturity, Mr. Carroll pre- 
sented himself to the Irish attorney general, in- 
formed him that the tabacine prohibition did not 
legally extend to Ireland, and recommended him to 
make a virtue of necessity, and withdraw all the 
Exchequer suits at law. The attorney general would 
gladly have done this, as his own legal ignorance or 
carelessness would have been publicly proclaimed 
had they proceeded. But shrewd Mr. Carroll did 
not stop with this. He exacted from the Irish 
government full compensation for the damage he 
had sustained, in character and purse, by the public 
seizure of his produce, as smuggled—nor did he put 
@ small estimate upon his damages. However, the 
money was paid, and the Excise Commissioners 
flattered themselves that they had seen the last of 
Mr. Carroll. Not so; for they had a letter from 


him, some six months later, saying that he had put 





the whole of his land into tobacco cultivation, and, 
as they had paid him so well for the last crop, 
wished to know whether they would purchase the 
forthcoming at the same rate. The resut was, the 
Excise Board had to compromise, and agreed to pay 
$100,000 for Mr. Carroll’s next tobacco crop, he 
undertaking not again to go into that branch of 
agriculture. Finally, in the year 1831, the govern- 
ment had to get an act of parliament wholly pro- 
hibiting fobacco-growing in Ireland, and, in March, 
1832, got a second act passed, authorizing the pur- 
chase of Irish-grown tobacco, with a view of its 
being destroyed. 

N. B.—Mr. Carroll’s neighbors declare to this 
day that the sowing, and consequent. growing, of 
tobacco in the second year, was only one of his in- 
genious devices, and that he really had sown grain 
where the Excisemen believed he had placed tobacco 
seed. The whole transaction put some $150,000 
into this amiable gentleman’s pocket.” 


We endorse the following from the Chicago 
Journal. There’s a great deal too much snobbish- 
ness of the dress-out-of-season kind in this country. 
Instead of a gray sack coat, with comfortable trow- 
sers and vest of the same piece, the poorest sort of a 
fellow goes propelling about in a black tail coat and 
tight black pants, looking as if some gentleman had 
given him his old party clothes to wear out. Don’t 
do it. Black, when traveling, isn’t half as genteel 
as people imagine. 

DRESS IN THE CARS: 


Speaking of old clothes—in the name of dust and 
ashes, don’t “dress up” to ride five hundred miles 
in the cars in the summer time. That gentleman 
over there lives in mortal fear for his, immaculate 
castor. Every five minutes he removes and caresses 
it, now with his handkerchief, now with his elbow. 
Every five minutes he thumps it against the car, 
and straightway takes it off to note the effects of the 
collision. Now he pets it, by holding it in his lap 
like a firkin of butter, and now he puts it up in the 
rack to roost.—He hangs it on a hook and it slips 
off. He places it upon the seat beside him. There! 
a@ man has sat upon itand finished it. Just so with 
his ‘bran new” coat. The cinders fly fiercely at it, 
and the dust settles shamelessly on it, and the urchin 
behind him attempts to write with a doughnut on 
its glossy back. Just so with his vest—his wedding 
vest, wrought with divers posies in white silk. It 
looks like the canvas of a circus coat in October, 
and nothing will cleanse it, except by the grace of 
chalk and camphene. 1 

He is a very nice man, no doubt, we notice his 
hair is parted behind with geometric accuracy, and 
he wears lemon-like kids, but the man beyond him 
in the loose linen coat—price $1—and a hat that 
Billy Barlow might have sung of 


* All around my hat I wears a weeping willow” 


and a vest as sleek with wear as an unshortened pie- 
crust, is a far more sensible man than he, and he 
ventures a shrewd guess could buy him, and keep 
him withal, if he pleased. 

And there’s a woman in a white hat, all trembling 
in white snow drops and white roses, and blue and 
white plaid silk. This minute she looks like a lily 
just plucked, but in about four hours after one might 
fancy she had selected her dress pattern from an old 
continental flag. And then how “ worked” she looks, 
and how troubled she seems, and yet how very fine 
she thinks she is, and almost pities the poor lady in 
black and white check, who has, perhaps under that 
plain glove of Lisle thread a ring that, like the 
circlet of Gyges, could buy field-lily invisible.” 
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Notr.—Owipg to arrangements. which have 
been for some time in preparation, end now 
concluded, it becomes our duty to inform our 
readers that after the first of January next 
Graham’s Magazine will be incorporated with a 
new publication to be entitled Tue AMERICAN 
Monruty. Watson & Co. 


CARD, 


Tue AmericaAN Monta zy will retain all the old 
features which were so popular in GRAHAM, and 
will add to them many new ones of the most 
attractive nature. Among these will be a 
monthly steel engraving of the very highest order of 
excellence, and once in three months an elaborately 
colored steel engraving of the same quality. 
Additional pains will be taken to render the 
steel fashion plates not only indicators of the 
latest modes, but excellent pictures. 

Tue AmeERIcAN Monraty will be under the 
same editorship as Graham, and the Easy Talk 
and all the peculiar literary features of the old 
magazine will be found in the new. 

We earnestly beg our friends and readers to 
examine the January number carefully, and de- 
cide for themselves if a better or cheaper period- 
ical is published. We at least are not aware 
that there is one in this country, or in Europe, 
of its class which can compete with it in these 
respects. Two Dollars a year to single 
subscribers, or Two copies for $3. Four 
copies $6. — 

The editor of Graham returns his sincere 
thanks to his cotemporaries of the American 
press, who have shown him, literally, in thousands 





of instances a degree of kindness without par- 
allel, and for which he would gladly express the 
warmest gratitude. He begs from those who 
have already favored him, a candid expression 
of their views as to Tur American, feeling con- 
fident that they will find in it A GREAT ADVANCE 
IN ALL PARTICULARS, on the late Graham’s 
Magazine. This is a go-ahead age, those who 
do not put on steam and advance must fall 
behindhand, and while we live and have the 
power to learn and improve, we are deter- 
mined that no Magazine in owr hands shall be 
among the slow. We have long felt the ne- 
cessity of making a bold push, and have at last 
effected it by coming out al! fresh and new, 
revived and rejuvenated, with a new magazine, 
a new name, and new attractions. We intend 
going ahead in the American, after the Ameri- 
can manner, and hope to make of it the favorite 
expression of the youth, vigor, and earnestness 
of the American people. We shall devote fresh 
power to advocating mental, moral and physical 
culture, as guided by plain, straightforward 
common sense, and shall be devoted to that 
spirit of health and joyousness which is now 
manifesting itself so fully and so earnestly in 
this country. 


So at last we are started, all bright and new, 
looking forward to new seas and far more rapid 
sailing. We shall have more sea-room than 
before, and feel sure that those who embark 
with us will experience the gratified feeling that 
we are continually doing better and better. 
Go anzapD! We hope that all who are with us, 
or who are pleased with Tux American, will 
give us friendly aid in showing it to all their 
friends. Cuartes G. LELAND. 
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Kiterary Hotices. 


Sxetcnes or Lire. Poems by Rev. Ralph Hoyt. | 


Philadelphia: Episcopal. Book Depository, 1224 
Chestnut St., and by Burns & Lee. It is possible 
that the reader may have met with from time to 
time, in the papers, a very striking poem, entitled 
“ Something New”— 
* Still sighs the world for something new— 
For something new! 
Imploring me, imploring you, 
Some will-o’-the-wisp to help pursue, 
Ah, hapless world! what will it do? 
Imploring me, imploring you, 
For something NEW!” 
Well, this and many other very original poems of 
peculiar excellence are for sale, for the very praise- 
worthy purpose of aiding Rev. Mr. Hoyt, a most 
worthy gentleman and exemplary Christian, to re- 
build his Free Church of the Good Shepherd, which 





was destroyed last summer. Since the loss, Mr. 
Hoyt, aided by a few friends, has toiled assiduously 
to collect fands for another house of worship. Mr, 
Hoyt is a liberal and scholarly Christian, far re- 
moved from aught like narrow-mindedness, and as 
this book proves, a genial lover of life and of beauty, 
and therefore has especial claims upon our readers. 
Apart from its pecuniary object, this volume has 
claims to be purchased from the intrinsic excellence 
of its contents. 


oe 


Piney Woops TAVERN, oR SAm Strick IN TEXAS. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. Mr. 
Peterson publishes the best and most original books 
of American humor ever written. If the reader will 
look into by far the best work on Americanisms ever 
written—we mean Bartlett’s—he will find that he 
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has drawn more illustrations from the Peterson 
works than from any other. To these works is now 
added the book in question, which is excellently 
good, full of humor both broad and deep, and in- 
spired with the eccentric yet shrewd spirit of the 
Yankee and the South Westerner. He who would 
learn the practical philosophy of men who are not 
easily bit, illustrated by many stories of sharp prac- 
tice in a new country, should read this work. It 
also contains much characteristic and curious mat- 
ter relative to the early history of Texas, which is 
well worth reading. 


A Journey Due Norrnu. By G. A. Sala. Boston: 
Ticknor & Co.. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers. Brilliant, despicable, spicy, flippant, 
heartless, funny, snobbish, entertaining and full of 
falsehood. G. A. Sala started to write a book ridi- 
culing Russia, and did it—with the help of Dumas’ 
Maitre d’Armes, Bulgarin’s Ivan Vevejeen, Kohl, 
and the Petersburger Skizzen. He is eminently 
witty, and contemptibly petty. He sees in Russia 
only barbarism and social degradation, giving no 
thought to the enormous industrial progress of her 
later life, or to the unavoidable and recent rudeness 
of her past. No man has any business to give im- 
pressions of a race unless he has some insight into 
ihe philosophy of history and political economy. 
Of these Sala is ignorant as a saucy child. Yet 
there is more laughter and rollicking fun in his book, 
more piquant persiflage and cute hits than in any 
thing of the kind which we can now recall. He is 
only a sham gentleman, for he ridicules persons who 
treated him kindly, calling them “ fools” after he 
had eaten their salt; but he is full of all the exter- 
nal glitter, fuss and ornament of “ gentility.” He 
is, in short, a John Bull with Bohemian manners, 
dancing with wonderful agility and humor on a 
French slack-wire—one to laugh at but not with. 

Sir Watter RALEIGH AND HIS TIME, WITH OTHER 
Papers. By Charles Kingsley. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. Kingsley 


looks to forcing from the Past, or to evoking from. 


its dark abyss that Spirit of the Age which is already 
rising, though invisibly to him, in the gold and rosy 
dawn of the Future. He is too noble,.too vigorous, 
too learned, and too liberal to sit down content with 
things as they are, and therefore deserves our praise. 
But he forgets that the world is slowly fusing all its 
interests, forgetting its old feuds, substituting new 
inventions for old martyrdoms, and medicine and 
exercise and cleanliness for pilgrimages, and that 
another half century of science must unavoidably 
80 improve our physical conditicn, and so adjust 
our social relations that most of the leading influ- 


ences and emotions toward which he looks to revive 


mankind, will have vanished. But he is a noble- 
hearted writer, a thorough scholar, one who sees 
deeper into the spirit of each by-gone age than any 
other one of the day, and he who reads these essays 
will have read one of the best works of the day ; one 
destined to classic stability. 


My Lapy Luptow. A Novel. By Mrs. Gaskell. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Philadelphia: T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers. We have not read this 
work, but have heard it, like the Andes, very highly 
spoken of, and therefore commend it to all our 
friends. It is only one shilling. 

Doice FAR Nienre. By John R. Tait. Phila- 
delphia: Parry & McMillan. Dolce far Niente, or 
Sweet Idleness, is the not very judicious title of a 
very pleasant little collection of lyrics, by the artist 
Tait, who, like T. B. Reap, to whom the volume is 
very appropriately dedicated, is a painter-poet. As 
we have already otherwheres remarked, Mr. Tait 
belongs to the popular school of American Trouba- 
dourism, at whose head stands Longfellow—a very 
musical, mild and agreeable school it is—but in two 
or three instances he has a decided ring of his own, 
which indicates first class metal and strength. 

We observe a few errors of carelessness in the 
volume, to which we only allude for the sake of say- 
ing that they have been too hardly dealt with by a 
cotemporary. For our own part, we are satisfied 
that merit*far outweighs defect in the book. Those 
who will read it will be gratified, and we can assure 
our gentleman readers that the work will make as 
neat and complimentary a little gift to ladies—there 
are only some 75 pages of it—as one can find. 





Woopstock. Waverly Novels, Household Edi- 
tion. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers. Woodstock is among 
the seventeenth century novels, of Scott, what Quentin 
Durward is among those of the Middle Ages. It is 
a perfect historical picture, one detailing the times 
and their guiding movements, with a truth not only 
of form but of spirit, which has neyer been equaled 
by any writer of any nation. The metaphysical, the 
social, and the progressive novel have been per- 
fected by others, but as yet the historical novel, with 
tke solitary exception of Bulwer’s Last of the Barons, 
is the peculiar property of Walter Scott. A work 
like Woodstock ought to bave a peculiar value for 
| the wsthetic critic, since it establishes clearly the 
identity of spirit between art and literature. After 
reading it we are conscious of possessing an ideal 
picture-gallery of the time of Charles the Second, 
impressed with singular vividness on the faney. 
Who, if an artist, could not sketch Roger Wildrake, 
or Joceline Joliffe, or Alice Lee, or even that well- 
behaved insipidity, the so-called hero, Everard? 
They are in bold relief and strong coloring, and are 
appreciable by all. Dana, in his Two Years Before 
; the Mast, tells a story strongly confirming this. He 
once, while on shipboard, read to the sailors the whole 
of Woodstock. He was afraid that it might not be 
generally intelligible to them, but was astonished to 
find how generally they appreciated and understood 
it. This drawing in high relief, and in as simple 

outline as the subject permitted, was the secret of 

Scott’s general popularity, and none of his novels 

possess the quality more strongly marked than 
' Woodstock. 


























Hudies’ Department. 


Fasnions—The excellent and reliable Paris correspondent of the Philadelphia “ North 
American” gives the following in reference to the latest Fashions as we write :—“ Our gaily 
decked shop windows display thick rich silks, moire-antiques, brocades, plain heavy taffetas, 
bright colored plaids, and an infinite variety of woolen goods. Many of these latter tissues 
are sufficiently handsome to replace, even among the most extravagantly disposed ladies, 
silks as walking and home toilettes. The velour-epingle de laine is a beautiful fabric; some 
are plain, others have a very small figure, of a brighter color than the ground. The bodies 
of walking dresses are made high, and buttoned in front. With these basques are scarcely 
ever seen; rounded bodies, with a band and buckle, or a ribbon-sash fastened in front, 
being the style now in favor. Many robes are made with points before and behind. In 
full dress this form is indispensable. Sleeves are generaily worn open and large; but for 
winter costume a close sleeve, with a wristband, will be adopted. Moire antique, in black 
or colors, still retains the favor it has so long enjoyed. This material is also mach used for 
trimmings on bournous. These are made frequently in cashmire, in broad Algerian stripes, 
or in light colored eashmire, wadded and trimmed with p!aid, and also in black silk, trimmed 
with plaid or plain velvet, plaited ribbon or silk, or with handsome passementerie. When 
trimmed with moire the lining should be of the same color. There are new fashioned taf- 
fetas of a rich quality; the ground is white, with cheeks rather more than half an inch in 
size, formed by fine colored threads, Around the bottom of the skirt are three plain stripes, 
the color of the checks, four inches wide, in gros de tours. We see dresses of a plain color, 
such as light brown, lilac, blue, or green, with one breadth in front, arranged en tablier, of 
plaid silk of many colors, in which blue and green predominate; or the front breadth orna- 
mented in patterns formed in fancy velvets, imitating plaited ribbons, bradenburgs fastened 
by buttons of the same color as the dress, or ina Grecque. Others have the front breadth 
of white silk, with horizontal wreaths of flowers surmounting fringes of the same color as 
the dress. Undersleeves are profusely trimmed with puffings, ribbons, velvet and lace, and 
are generally closed with embroidered revers ornamented with lace, on which narrow velvets 
are run, and lace barbes or puffings ram up the sleeves all round. For neglige, collars and 
sleeves are made with flat small plaits and valenciennes trimming. The winter bonnets 
will be made rather larger than those worn during the past year; the front comes farther 
forward, and the crown slants off behind. The curtain is wide, round, and not raised at all. 
The very wide and long strings are often bound with a piece of velvet or ribbon of a dif- 
ferent color. The inside trimming continues to be an Empress knot of foliage or ribbon, or 
else a half wreath of flowers. 
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WATCH-HOLDER. 


Take four pieces of straw braid, lay them in water to give them proper pliability and sew 
them together as in the pattern. Then iron them out smooth and bind them with pink 
ribbon. The back of the holder is made of stiff pasteboard. The pocket would of course be 
lined with silk or velvet. The whole when finished forms a very peculiar ornament. 
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DIAGRAM OF YOUNG LADY'S FICHU. 
(See front of Book.) 


Our example is direet from Paris. The shape is first to be cut out in rather stiff net, over 
which puffings of tulle are to be laid at regular distances. Between each division either a 
narrow black ribbon or a pink satin ribbon is to be laid. The border is formed of blondé 
about three inches wide, very slightly frilled. At the end of each of the ribbons which 
divide the puffings a bow is placed ; from the part where the ends cross each other these bows 
have their ends downwards. A quilling of ribbon is earried round the neck. 
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YOUNG CHILD’S DRESS. 
(See front of Book.) 

It is * sort of body worn by young ladies of between six and ten years of age. It is 
made of either spotted or sprigged muslin, and trimmed round with a double row of either 
lace or rich embroidery. This is worn over either # silk or colored muslin, and is confined 
round the waist with a rich ofnamental silk cord and tassels, to match the under dress, 
which is made without a body. This ariicle of dress is peculiarly French. It is light, 
elegant, and extremely convenient, as it can be worn over any variety of skirt, and at once 
converts whatever it thus accompanies into a costume suitable for any occasion. : 
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NEEDLE-BOOK. 


This little article is simple and useful, and makes a pretty present without any great ex- 
penditure of time. It may be made of velvet, clcth, or silk, the first of these being very 
much the most handsome, The color is quite optional, but scarlet brings out the ornamental 
part the most effectively. The bead-work is in white crysta! and gold. The shape of the 
Needle-book is to be cut in cardboard, according to our design. The two sides are in one 
piece, being only folded at the back. The central ornament must first be worked in. The 
chain work which forms the border should be strung before it is fastened down. When the 
cover has been well stretched over the cardboard shape and the lining put in, being neatly 
sewn all round the edge, a little loop ef small gold beads is to be added, taking care that 
these do not project too much. A few leaves of fine cloth or cashmere are to be fastened 
inside with a ribbon, which passes through and comes out with a bow in the centre of the 
back. Ribbon strings to match complete the Needle- book. 
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